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I. 


On the Sansceit and PraceJt Languages. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 199 — 231. Calcutta, 
1801. 4to.] 

In a treatise on rhetoric, compiled for the use of Ma- 
NJCYA CHANDKA, Hdjd of TiTCihliucti or Tirhut, a brief 
enumeration of languages used by Hindu poets is quoted 
from two writers on the art of poetry. The following is a 
literal translation of both passages. 

SanscTita, Prdcrzta, Paisdclii, and Mdgadhi, are in 
"" short the four paths of poetry. The gods, &c. speak 
Sanscrita ; benevolent genii, Prdcrita ; wicked demons, 
Paiidohi ; and men of low tribes and the rest, Mdgadhi, 
But sages deem SanscvUa the chief of these four lan- 
guages. It is used three ways : in prose, in verse, and 
in a mixture of both.” 

Language, again, the virtuous have declared to be 
fourfold, SanscrUa [or the polished dialect], Prdmta 
[or the vulgar dialect], A^pahliransa [or jargon], and 
'' MUnt [or mixed]. SanscrUa is the speech of the celes- 
tials, framed in grammatical institutes ; Prdc.vUa is 
similar to it, but manifold as a provincial dialect, and 
“ otherwise ; and those languages, which are ungramma- 
tical, are spoken in their respective districts.” 

The Paisdchi seems to be gibberish, which dramatic 
poets make the demons speak, when they bring these fan- 
bastic beings on the stage. The mixture of languages 
loticed in tlie second quotation, is that which is employed 
1 dramas, as is expressly said by the same author in a 
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subsequent verse. It is not, then, a compound language, 
but a mixt dialogue, in which different persons of the drama 
employ different idioms. Both the passages above-quoted 
are therefore easily reconciled. They, in fact, notice only 
three tongues. 1. Sanscrit, a poHshed dialect, the in- 
flections of which, with all its numerous anomalies, are 
taught in grammatical institutes. This the dramatic poets 
put into the mouths of gods and of holy personages. 2. 
PrdcTzt, consisting of provincial dialects, which are less 
refined and have a more imperfect grammar. In dramas it 
is spoken by women, benevolent genii, &c. 3. Mdgadhi^ 

or Apahhran^a, a jargon, destitute of regular grammar. 
It is used by the vulgar', and varies in different districts. 
The poets accordingly introduce into the dialogue of plays 
a provincial jargon, spoken by the lowest persons of the 
drama.* 

The languages of India are all comprehended in these 
three classes. The first contains Sanscrit, a most polished 
tongue, which was gradually refined until it became fixed 
in the classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom 
are supposed to have flourished in the century preceding 
the Christian era. It is cultivated b}^ learned" HinduvS 
throughout India, as the language of science and of litera- 
ture, and as the repository of their law, civil and religious. 


* Sdnscrita is tlie passire participle of a compotnid -veil), formed 
"by prefixing the preposition sam to the crude verhe era, and hy* 
interposing the letter s when this compound is used in the sense of 
embellishment. Its literal meaning then is “ adorned and when 
applied to a language it signifies “ polished.” PrdcrUct is a similai 
derivative from the same crude verb, with pra prefixed : the mos^ 
common acceptation of this word is “ outcast, or man of the lowes’ 
class as applied to a language it signifies vulgar.” A^ahhrmit 
is derived from hJirai, to fall down:” it signifies a word, or dialect 
which falls off from correct etymology. Grammarians use Sanscrit 
as signifying “ duly formed or regularly inflected and Apahlirans 
for false grammar. 
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It evidently draws its origin (and some steps of its progress 
may even now be traced) from a primeval tongue, whicli 
was gradually refined in various climates, and became 
Sanscrit in India, Pahlavi in Persia, and Greek on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Like other very ancient 
languages, Sanscrit abounds in inflections, which are, how- 
ever, more anomalous in this than in the other languages 
here alluded to ; and which are even more so in the obso- 
lete dialect of the Vedas, than in the polished speech of 
the classic poets. It has nearly shared the fate of all 
ancient tongues, and is now become almost a dead lan- 
guage ; but there seems no good reason for doubting that 
it was once universally spoken in India. Its name, and 
the reputed difficulty of its grammar, have led many per- 
sons to imagine that it has been refined by the concerted 
efforts of a few priests, who set themselves about inventing 
a new language ; not, like all other tongues, by the gra- 
dually improved practice of good writers and polite speakers. 
The exquisitely refined system by which the grammar of 
Sanscrit is taught, has been mistaken for the refinement 
of the language itself. The rules have been supposed to 
be anterior to the practice, but this supposition is gratui- 
tous. In Sanscrit, as in every other known tongue, gram- 
marians have not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived rules to teach what was already established by 
approved practice. 

There is one peculiarity of Sanscrit compositions which 
may also have suggested the opinion that it could never be 
a spoken language. I allude to what might be termed the 
euphonical orthography of Sanscrit, It consists in extend- 
ing to syntax the rules for the permutation of letters in 
etymology. Similar rules for avoiding incompatible sounds 
in compound terms exist in aU languages ; this is sometimes 
effected by a deviation from orthography in the pronuncia- 
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tion of words ; sometimes by altering one or more letters to 
make the spelling correspond with the pronunciation. These 
rules have been more profoundly investigated by Hindu 
grammarians than by those of any other nation ; and they 
have completed- a system of orthography which may be 
justly termed euphonical. They require all compound terms 
to be reduced to this standard, and Sanscrtt authors, it 
may be observed, delight in compounds of inordinate 
length : the whole sentence, too, or even whole periods, 
may, at the pleasure of the author, be combined like the 
elements of a single word, and good writers generally do 
so. In common speech this could never have been prac- 
tised. None but well-known compounds would be used by 
any speaker who wished to be understood, and each word 
would be distinctly articulated independently of the terms 
which precede and follow it. Such, indeed, is the present 
practice of those who still speak the Sanscrit language ; 
and ihej deliver themselves with such fluency, as is sufii- 
cient to prove that Sanscrit may have been spoken in 
former times with as much facility as the contemporary 
dialects of the Greek language, or the more modern dialects 
of the Arabic tongue. I shall take occasion again to allude 
to this topic, after explaining at large what are, and by 
whom were composed, those grammatical institutes, in 
which the Sanscrit language is framed, according to the 
author^ above-qu oted ; or by which (for the meaning is ill- 
conveyed by a literal translation) words are correctly formed 
and inflected. 

PAiJiNi, the father of Sanscrit grammar, lived in so 
remote an age, that he ranks among those ancient sages 
whose fabulous history occupies a conspicuous place in the 
Purdnas, or Indian theogonies.* The name is a patro- 


• Every Purd'Aa treats of five subjects : the creation of the uni- 
verse, its progress, and the renovation of worlds ; the genealogy of 
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nymic,^ indicating his descent from Panin ; Tbut, according 
to the Paurdnica legends, he was grandson of DfivALA 
an inspired legislator. Whatever may he the true history 
of Pai^iNi, to him the Sutras^ or succinct aphorisms of 
grammar, are attributed by universal consent : his system 
is grounded on a profound investigation of the analogies in 
both the regular aud the anomalous inflections of the 
SansGTit language. He has combined those analogies in 
a very artificial manner ; and has thus compressed a most 
copious etymology into a very narrow compass. His pre- 
cepts are indeed numerous,* but they have been framed 
with the utmost conciseness ; and this great brevity is the 
result of very ingenious methods which have been contrived 
for this end, and for the purpose of assisting the student’s 
memory. In Pai^iNi’s system, the mutual relation of all 
the parts marks that it must have been completed by its 
author : it certainly bears internal evidence of its having 
been accomplished by a single effort, and even the correc- 
tions which are needed cannot be interwoven with the text. 
It must not be hence inferred, that Pai^'INi was unaided 
by the labours of earlier grammarians. In many of his 
precepts he cites the authority of his predecessors, f some- 
times for a deviation from a general rule, often for a gram- 
matical canon which has universal cogency. He has even 
employed some technical terms without defi.ning them, 
because, as his commentators remark, those terms were 
already introduced by earlier grammarians.^ None of the 


gods and heroes ; chronology, according to a fabulous system ; and 
heroic history, containing the achievements of demi-gods and heroes. 
Since each contains a cosmogony, with mythological and 

heroic history, the works which bear that title may not inaptly be 
compared to the Grecian theogonies. 

• Not fewer than 3,996. 

t Sacalya, GAroya, CA^yara, GXnAVA, ^AcAfAYANA, and others. 

t In a few instances he quotes former grammars to refute them. 
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more ancient works, kowever, seem to Tbe now extant : 
being superseded by liis, they have probably been dissnsed 
for ages, and are now perhaps totally lost.* 

A performance such as the Pdniniya grammar must 
inevitably contain many errors. The task of correcting its 
inaccuracies has been executed by Catyayana,"!- an in- 
spired saint and lawgiver, whose history, like that of all 
the Indian sages, is involved in the impenetrable darkness 
of mythology, His annotations, entitled VdrticaSj restrict 
those among the Pdiiiniya rules which are too vague, 
enlarge others which are too limited, and mark numerous 
exceptions which had escaped the notice of Panini 
himself. 

The amended rules of grammar have been formed into 
memorial verses by BHARTRf-HABi, whose metrical apho- 
risms, entitled Cdricd, have almosb equal authority with 
the precepts of Pai^ini and emendations of Catyayana. 
If the popular traditions concerning Bhartri-hari be 
well founded, he lived in the century preceding the Chris- 
tian era ; J for he is supposed to be the same with the 
brother of Vicraisiaditya, and the period when this 
prince reigned at Ujjayini is determined by the date of the 
Sctmvat era. 

The studied brevity of the Pdniniya S'dtms renders 


♦ Definitions of some technical terms, together with grammatical 
axioms, are also cited from those ancient works in the commentaries 
on PAxini. They are inserted in a compilation entitled ParihMsM^ 
which will be subsequently noticed. The various original authorities 
of Sanscrit grammar, as enumerated in a memorial verse, are eight 
in number, viii. Indha, Chandiia, ' Ca^achitsna, ApiSaii, Saca- 
fAYANA, PAjS’ini, Ameea, and JinAndua. 
t This name likewise is a patronymic. 

t A beautiful poem has been composed in bis name, containing 
moral reflections, which tbe poet supposes him to make on the dis- 
covery of his wife’s infidelity. It consists of either three or four 
^atacas^ or centuries of couplets. 
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them in the highest degree obscure. Even with the 
knowledge of the key to their interpretation^ the student 
finds them ambiguous. In the application of them when 
understood, he discovers many seemiug contradictions ; 
and, with every exertion of practised memory, he must 
experience the utmost difficulty in combining rules dis- 
persed in apparent confusion through different portions of 
PaiJini’s eight lectures. A commentary was therefore 
indispensably requisite. Many were composed by ancient 
grammarians to elucidate the text of Pat^ini. A most 
copious one on the emendations of his rules was compiled 
in very ancient times by an uncertain author. This volu- 
minous work, known by the oi Malidhlidsliya, or the 
great commentary, is ascribed to Pataxjali, a fabulous 
personage, to whom mythology has assigned the shape 
of a serpent. In this commentary almost every rule is 
examined at great length. All possible interpretations 
are proposed : and the true sense and import of the rule 
are deduced through a tedious train of argument, in which 
all foreseen objections are considered and refuted, and 
the wrong interpretations of the text, with all the argu- 
ments which can be invented to support them, are obviated 
or exploded. 

Voluminous as it is, the Mahdbhdshya has not exhausted 
the subject on which it treats. Its deficiencies have been 
supplied by the annotations of modern grammarians. The 
most celebrated among these scholiasts of the JBhdshya is 
Caiyata, a learned Oashmirian. His annotations are 
almost equally copious with the commentary itself. Vet 
they, too, are loaded by numerous glosses ; among which 
the old and new Vivarancts are most esteemed. 

The difficulty of combining the dispersed rules of gram- 
mar, to inflect any one verb or noun through all its varia- 
tions, renders further aid necessary. This seems to have 
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been anciently afforded in vocabularies, one of wbicli ex- 
hibited the verbs classed in the order implied by the 
system of Panini, the other contained nouns arranged 
on a similar plan. Both probably cited the precepts 
which must be remembered in conjugating and declining 
each verb and noun. A catalogue of verbs, classed in 
regular order, but with few references to the rules of 
etymology, is extant, and is known by the title of Dhd- 
tupdta. It may be considered as an appendix to the 
grammar of PaniNT ; and so may his treatise on the 
pronunciation of vocal sounds, and the treatise of Yasca 
on obsolete words and acceptations peculiar to the Veda. 
A numerous class of derivative nouns, to which he has 
only alluded, have been reduced to rule, under the head 
of Unddi, or the termination u &c. ; and the precepts 
respecting the gender of nouns have been, in like manner, 
arranged in Sl!itras, which are formed on the same prin- 
ciples with PiNiNi’s rules, and which are considered as 
almost equally ancient. Another supplement to his gram- 
mar is entitled Ganapdia, and contains lists of words 
comprehended in various grammatical rules, under the 
designation of some single word, with the term &c.” 
annexed to it. These supplements are due to various 
authors. The subject of gender alone has been treated by 
more than one writer reputed to be inspired ; namely, by 
Catyayana, G6BH1LA, and others. 

These subsidiary parts of the Pdniniya grammar do not 
require a laboured commentary ; excepting only the cata- 
logue of verbs, which does need annotation; and which is, 
in truth, a proper groundwork for a complete review of all 
the rules of etymology that are applicable to each verb.* 


* The number of verbal roots amounts to l./SO nearly ; exclusive 
of many obsolete words omitted in the JOhatupccfa^ but noticed in the 
Siitras as the roots of certain derivatives. The crude verbs, however, 
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The Yritti nydsa, a very celebrated work, is, I believe, a 
commentary of this sort.^ It is mentioned by Maite^ya 
KACSHITA, the author of the JDhdtu pradipa, as the work 
chiefly consulted by him in compiling his brief annotations 
on the Dhdtvjpdia. A very voluminous commentary on 
the catalogue of verbs, was compiled under the patronage 
of Sayai^a, minister of a chieftain named BuccA eAya and 
is entitled Mddhaviyd vrztti. It thoroughly explains the 
signification and inflection of each verb ; but at the same 
time enters largely into scholastic refinements on general 
grammar. 

Such vast works as the Mahdbhdshya and its scholia, 
with the voluminous annotations on the catalogue of verbs, 
are not adapted for general instruction. A conciser com- 
mentary must have been always requisite. The best that 
is now extant is entitled the Gdsicd or commentary 

composed at Vardnasi. The author, JAyadityA, in a 
short preface explains his design : ^ to gather the essence 
of a science dispei'sed in the early commentaries, in the 
Bhdshyaj in copious dictionaries of verbs and of nouns, 
and in other works/ He has well fulfilled the task which 
he undertook. His gloss explains in perspicuous language 
the meaning and application of each rule : he adds exam- 


are more numerous, because many roots, containing tbe same radical 
letters, are variously conjugated in different senses. The whole num- 
ber of crude verbs separately noticed in the catalogue exceeds three 
thousand. From each of these are deduced many compound verbs, 
by prefixing one or more prepositions to the verbal root. Such com- 
pounds often deviate very widely in their signification, and some even 
in their inflections, from the radical verb. The derivative verbs, 
again, are numerous ; such as causals, frequentatives, &c. Hence 
it may be readily perceived how copious this branch of grammar 
must be. 

* I have not yet had an opportunity of inspecting either this or its 
gloss. It has been described to me as a commentary on the Cc(ii<d 

B 2 
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pleSj and quotes, in their proper places, the necessary 
emendations from the Vdrticas and Bhdshya. Though 
he never deviates into frivolous disquisitions nor into tedious 
reasoning, hut expounds the text as succinctly as could 
consist with perspicuity, his work is nevertheless volumi- 
nous; and yet, copious as it is, the commentaries on it, 
and the annotations on its commentaries, are still more 
voluminous. Amongst the most celebrated is the Pada- 
manjari of Haradatta mi^ra, a grammarian whose 
authority is respected almost equally with that of the au- 
thor on whose text he comments. The annotators on this, 
again, are numerous ; but it would be useless to insert a 
long list of their names, or of the titles of their works. 

Excellent as the Cd^cd vritti undoubtedly is, it partakes 
of the defects which have been imputed to PAiJihi's text. 
Following the same order in which the original rules are 
arranged, it is well adapted to assist the student in 
acquiring a critical knowledge of the Sanscrit tongue. 
But for one who studies the rudiments of the language a 
different arrangement is requisite, for the sake of bringing 
into one view the rules which must be remembered in the 
inflections of one word, and those which must be combined 
even for a single variation of a single term. Such a gram- 
mar has been compiled within a few centuries past by 
EAmachandea, an eminent grammarian. It is entitled 
Pracriyd caumudi. The rules are PAiSflNi’s, and .the expla- 
nation of them is abridged from the ancient coihmentaries ; 
but the arrangement is wholly different. It proceeds from 
the elements of writing to definitions; thence to ortho- 
graphy: it afterwards exhibits the inflections of nouns 
according to case, number, and gender ; notices the inde- 
clinables ; and proceeds to the uses of the cases. It sub- 
joins the rules of apposition, by which compound terms 
are formed; the etymology of patronymics and other 
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derivatives from nouns ; and the reduplication of particles, 
&c. In the second part it treats of the conjugation of 
verbs arranged in ten classes : to these primitives succeed 
derivative verbs, formed from verbal roots or from nouns. 
The rules concerning different voices follow ; they are suc- 
ceeded by precepts regarding the use of the tenses ; and 
the work concludes with the etymology of verbal nouns, 
gerunds, supines, and participles. A supplement to it ob- 
tains the anomalies of the dialect in which 
composed. 

The outline of PaiiS’IIJi’s arrangement 
numerous exceptions and frequent digressiWs 
it in much seeming confusion. The two ntskjle^!^^ (the 
first section especially, which is in a manner the k§y of 
the whole grammar) contain definitions ; in the three next 
are collected the aflBlxes, by which verbs and nouns are 
inflected. Those which appertain to verbs occupy the 
third lecture : the fourth and fifth contain such as are 
afl&xed to nouns. The remaining three lectures treat of 
the changes which roots and afiixes undergo in special 
cases, or by general rules of orthography, and which are 
all eflPected by the addition or by the substitution of one or 
more elements.*^ The apparent simplicity of the design 
vanishes in the perplexity of the structure. The endless 
pursuit of exceptions and of limitations so disjoins the 
general precepts, that the reader cannot keep in view their 
intended connexion and mutual relation. He wanders in 
an intricate maze, and the clew of the labyrinth is conti- 
nually slipping from his hands. 

The order in which BamachaNdra has delivered the 
rules of grammar is certainly preferable ; but the Siitras of 
PiT^lNi, thus detached from their context, are wholly unin- 

• Even the expunging of a letter is considered as the substitution 
of a blank. 
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telligible. Without the commentator’s exposition, they are 
indeed what SiK William: Jones has somewhere termed 
them, dark as the darkest oracle.” Even with the aid 
of a comment, they cannot be fully understood until they 
are perused with the proper context. Notwithstanding this 
defect, BHAffdjf dicshita,^ who revised the Caumudif 
has for very substantial reasons adhered to the Pdniniya 
sutras. That able grammarian has made some useful 
changes in the arrangement of the PracHyd: he has 
amended the explanation of the rules, which was in many 
places incorrect or imperfect ; he has remedied many omis- 
sions, has enlarged the examples, and has noticed the most 
important instances where the elder grammarians disagree, 
or where classical poets have deviated from the strict rules 
of grammar. This excellent work is entitled Siddhdnta 
caumudi. The author has very properly followed the 
example of RitMACHANDliA, in excluding all rules that 
are peculiar to the obsolete dialect of the Veda, or which 
relate to accentuation ; for this also belongs to the V^da 
alone. He has collected them in an appendix to the 
Siddhdnta caumudi ; and has subjoined, in a second 
appendix, rules concerning the gender of nouns. The other 
supplements of PAiJiNi’s grammar are interwoven by this 
author with the body of his work* 

The Hindus delight in scholastic disputation. Their 
grammarians indulge this propensity as much as their 
lawyers and their sophists.-f- BHAfT6ji dIcshita has 
provided an ample store of controversy in an argumentative 
commentary on his own grammar. This work is entitled 


* Descendants of in the fifth or sixth degree are, I am 

told, now living at Benares. He must have flourished, then, between 
one and two centuries ago. 

Many separate treatises on different branches of general gram- 
mar are very properly considered as appertaining to the science of 
logic. 
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Fraudha mandmmd. He also composed a very voluminous 
commentary on the eight lectures of Pai^iNI, and gave it 
the title of Sabda caustubha. The only portion of it I 
have yet seen reaches no further than to the end of the 
first section of Pat^iNi’s first lecture. But this is so diffu- 
sive, that, if the whole have been executed on a similar 
plan, it must triple the ponderous volume of the Mahd- 
hhdshya itself. I have reason, however, for doubting that 
it was ever completed. 

The commentaries on the Siddhdnta caumudi and Ma^ 
ndramd are very numerous. The most celebrated shall be 
here brielly noticed. 1. The Tatwa hddhini expounds the 
Siddhdnta: it is the work of jNYAKfiNDRA SABAS WATf, 
an ascetic, and the pupil of Vamaui^nbea swam!. 2. The 
Sahd^jidu sedhara is another commentary on BHATTC^Ji’S 
grammar. It was composed by a successor, if not a de- 
scendant, of that grammarian. An abridgment of it, 
which is very generally studied, is the work of NagASa, 
son of 6 iva bhatta and pupil of Habi nicSHiTA, He 
was patronised, as appears from his preface, by the pro- 
prietor of Sringavdra pura.^ Though called an abridg- 
ment, this Laghu Sabddndu is a voluminous performance. 
3. The Laghu Sahdamtna is a commentary on the ATotncf- 
ramd of BiiATT6j‘f nfOKSHiTA, by the author’s grandson, 
Habi DicsniTA, This work is not improperly termed an 
abridgment, since it is short in comparison with most other 
commentaries on grammar. A larger performance on the 
same topics, and with the same title of Sabda ratna, was 
composed by a professor of tins school 4*, Bajla ^abmast 
PagonjdiyA, who is either fourth or fifth in succession 
from BHA'f’dE'6jl, as professor of grammar at Benares, has 
written commentaries on the Caustubha, Sabda ratna, and 

• A town on the Ganges, marked Singhore, in KENwin'e maps. 
It is situated above 
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Sahddndw sSdhara, His father, BaidyaNat’hA BHA^^A, 
largely annotated the Paribhdsli^ndv, s^dhara of Nag6sa 
BHATTA, which is an argumentative commentary on a 
collection of grammatical axioms and definitions cited by 
the glossarists of PaniNi. T,his compilation, entitled Pa- 
ribhdshd, has also furnished the text for other controversial 
performances bearing similar titles. 

While so many commentaries have been written on the 
Siddhdnta caumudi, the Pracriyd caumudi has not been 
neglected. The scholiasts of this, too, are numerous. The 
most known is Grishina paiSdita; and his work has 
been abridged by his pupil Jayanta, who has given the 
title of Tatwa chandra to a very excellent compendium.'^ 
On the other hand, Grishina pAiSdita has had the fate 
common to all noted grammarians, since his work has 
employed a host of commentators who have largely com- 
mented on it. 

The CaumudiSy independently even of their numerous 
commentaries, have been found too vast and intricate for 
young students. Abridgments of the Siddhdnta caumudi 
have been therefore attempted by several authors with 
unequal degrees of success. Of three such abridgments 
one only seems to deserve present notice. It is the 
Madhya caumudi, and is accompanied by a similar com- 
pendium of annotations, entitled Madhya mandramd. The 
name indicates, that it holds a middle place between the 
diffuse original and the jejune abstracts called Laghu 
caumudi, &c. It contains such of PAiJiNfs rules as are 
most universal, and adds to each a short but perspicuous 
exposition. It omits only the least common exceptions and 
limitations. 


♦ Finished by him, as appears from a postscript to the book, in the 
year 1687 of the Samvat era. Though he studied at Benares, he 
appears to have been born on tbe banks of the Tapati, a river marked 
Taptee in Kennel’s map. 
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When Sanscrit was the language of Indian courts, and 
was cultivated not only by persons who devoted themselves 
to religion and literature, but also by princes, lawyers, 
soldiers, physicians, and scribes (in short, by the first three 
tribes, and by many classes included in the fourth), an 
easy and popular grammar must have been needed by 
persons who could not waste the best years of their lives in 
the study of words. Such grammars must always have 
been in use ; those, however, which are now studied are not, 
I believe, of very ancient date. The most esteemed is 
the Sdraswata, together with its commentary named 
Ghandricd, It seems to have been formed on one of the 
Gaumudis, by translating Panini’s rules into language 
that is intelligible independently of the gloss, and without 
the necessity of adverting to a difierent context. 

Another popular grammar, which is in high repute in 
Bengal, is entitled Mugdliabddlia, and is accompanied by 
a commentary. It is the work of YdPADfevA, and pro- 
ceeds upon a plan grounded on that of the Gaumudis ; but 
the author has not been content to translate the rules of 
PAi^iNi and to adopt his technical terms. He has, on the con- 
trary, invented new terms and contrived new abbreviations. 
The same author likewise composed a metrical catalogue of 
verbs alphabetically arranged. It is named Gavicalj)adrumaj 
and is intended as a substitute for the Dhdkopdia. 

The chief inconvenience attending Yc3pad^:va’s innova- 
tion is, that commentaries and scholia, written to elucidate 
poems and works of science, must be often unintelligible to 
those who have studied ^only his grammar, and that the 
writings of his scholars must be equally incomprehensible 
(wherever a grammatical subject is noticed) to the students 
of the Pdniniya. Accordingly the PanMts of Bengal are 
cut off, in a manner, from communication on grammatical 
'topics with the learned of other provinces in India. Even 
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etymological dictionaries, such as the commentaries on the 
metrical vocabularies, which I shall next proceed to men- 
jjion, must be unintelligible to them. 

It appears from the prefaces of many different gram- 
matical treatises, that works entitled Lhdtu and Ndma 
pardyana were formerly studied. They must have com- 
prehended, as their title implies, the whole of the verbs 
and nouns” appertaining to the language ; and, since they 
are mentioned as very voluminous, they must probably 
have contained references to all the rules applicable to 
every single verb and noun. Haradatta’s explanation 
of the title confirms this notion. But it does not appear 
that any work is now extant under this title. The Dhd- 
tupdia, with its commentaries, supplies the place of the 
Dhdtupdrdyancl. A collection of dictionaries and voca- 
bularies, in like manner, supplies the want of the Ndma 
pdrdya'/ia. These then may be noticed in this place as a 
branch of grammar. 

The best and most esteemed vocabulary is the Amera 
cdsha. Even the bigotry of SakcAbA acharya spared 
this, when he proscribed the other works of Amera 
SiNHA.^ Like most other Sanscrit dictionaries, it is 


♦ Amera. sinha web an eminent poet and one of tlie nine gems (for 
so these poets were called)i who were the ornament of VicramA- 
ditya’s court. Unfortunately he held the tenets of a heterodox sect, 
and his poems are said to have perished in the persecutions fomented 
hy intolerant philosophers against the persons and writings of both 
Jainas and Bauddhas, The persecution, instigated by Sancara 
and Udayana AchArya, was enforced, perhaps from political mo- 
tives, by princes of the l^mshnava and ^aiva sects, who compelled the 
Bauddha monarchs to retire from Hindustan, and to content them- 
selves with their dominions of Zdsafa and Bhdta. It would be curi- 
ous to investigate the date of this important revolution. The present 
conjecture, (for it is little more than mere conjecture) is partly 
founded upon some acknowledgments made by PaMits, who confess 
that ^ANGARA and Udayana persecuted the heterodox sects and 
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arranged in verse to aid the memory. Synonymous words 
are collected into one or more verses, and placed in fifteen 
different chapters, which treat of as many different sub- 
jects. The sixteenth contains a few homonymous terms, 
arranged alphabetically, in the Indian manner, by the 
final consonants. The seventeenth chapter is a pretty full 
catalogue of indeclinables, which European philologists 
would call adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections, but which SansG7%t grammarians consider as 
indeclinable nouns. The last chapter of the Amera cSsha 
is a treatise on the gender of nouns. Another vocabulary 
by the same author is often cited by his commentators, 
under the title of Amera maid. 

Numerous commentaries have been written on the Amera 
cdsha. The chief object of them is to explain the deriva- 


proscribed their books ; and partly on the evidence of the engraved 
plate found at Mudgagiri^ and of the inscription on the pillar found 
at £eddl (See As. Res. vol. i. p. 123 and 133), from which it appears 
that DiivAPiLA t)6vA belonged to the sect of Buddha, and that he 
reigned over Bengal and Caridia as well as Zdsafa and Bhdfa, and 
had successfully invaded Camhdja^ after traversing as a conqueror the 
VindTiya range of mountains. His descendants, as far as the fourth 
generation, governed a no less extensive empire ; as appears from the 
inscription on the pillar at Beddl. I must however acknowledge, 
that this last mentioned inscription does not indicate any attachment 
to the sect of Buddha, This may be accounted for, by supposing that 
the worshippers of CrishiS’a and of RIma, or whatever other sects 
prevailed, were then as cordial to the followers of Buddha, as they 
now are towards each other. The king and his minister might belong 
to different sects. 

Ameba is mentioned in an inscription at Buddha gayd as the 
founder of a temple at that place. (As. Res. vol. i. p. 284.) This 
circumstance may serve to explain why his works have been proscribed 
with peculiar inveteracy, as it is acknowledged by many PaMits that 
they have been. He was probably a zealous sectarist. 

This is, however, by no means certain : and BhAnujI DfosHirA, 
in his commentary on the Amera cdsha^ denies that there is any evi- 
dence to prove that the author belonged to the sect of Jainas, 
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tions of the nouns and to supply the principal deficiencies of 
the text. Sanscrit etymologists scarcely acknowledge a 
single primitive amongst the nouns. When unable to trace 
an etymology which may be consistent with the acceptation 
of the word, they are content to derive it, according to 
grammatical rules, from some root to which the word has 
no affinity in sense. At other times they adopt fanciful 
etymologies from Purdnas or from Tantvas : but, in gene- 
ral, the derivations are accurate and instructive. The best 
known among these commentaries of the Amera cdsha is 
the Pada chandricd, compiled from sixteen older com- 
mentaries by YrihASPATI, surnamed Mucota, or at full 
length Eaya mttcuta mani. It appears from the inci- 
dental mention of the years then expired of astronomical eras, 
that MtrcUTA made this compilation in the 4532d year of the 
Cali yng, which corresponds with A. D, 1430. Achyuta 
JALLACI has abridged Mucuta’s commentary, but with- 
out acknowledgment ; and has given the title of Vyddhyd 
jpradipa to his compendium. On the other hand, Bhanuji 
pfcSHiTA has revised the same compilation, and has cor- 
rected the numerous errors of Mhcuta, who often derives 
words from roots that are unknown to the language, or 
according to rules which have no place in its grammar. 
BhaNtjji has greatly improved the plan of the work, by 
inserting from other authorities the various acceptations of 
words exhibited by Amera in one or two senses only. 
This excellent compilation is entitled Vyddhyd sudhd. 

The Amera cdsAa, as has been already hinted, gives a 
very incomplete list of words that have various acceptations,^ 
This defect is well supplied by the Medini, a dictionary so 
named from its author, MIibinicar. It contains, words 
that bear many senses, arranged in alphabetical order by 
the final consonants ; and a list of homonymous indeclin- 
ables is subjoined to it. A similar dictionary, compiled by 
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Mah^^wara and entitled Viiwa .'praodsa, is much con- 
sulted, though it be very defective, as has been justly 
remarked by MfiniNicAR. It contains, however, a very 
useful appendix on words spelt more than one wa}^ ; and 
another on letters which are liable to be confounded, such 
as V and 6 ; and another, again, on the gender of nouns. 
These subjects are not separately treated by MfJDiNiCAR 
but he has, on the other hand, specified the genders with 
great care in the body of the work. The exact age of the 
Mddini is not certainly known ; but it is older than 
Mucuta’S compilation, since it is quoted by this author. 

Amera’s dictionary does not contain more than ten 
thousand different words; yet the Sanscrit language is 
very copious. The insertion of derivatives, that do not at 
all deviate from their regular and obvious import, has been 
very properly deemed superfluous. Compound epithets, 
and other compound terms, in which the Sanscrit language 
is peculiarly rich, are likewise omitted ; excepting such as 
are especially appropriated, by a limited acceptation, either 
as titles of dieties, or as names of plants, animals, &c. In 
fact, compound terms are formed at pleasure, according to 
the rules of grammar ; and must generally be interpreted 
in strict conformity with those rules. Technical terms, too, 
are mostly excluded from general dictionaries and consigned 
to separate nomenclatures. The Amera cdsha, then, is 
less defective than might be inferred from the small num- 
ber of words explained in it. Still, however, it needs a 
supplement. The Hdrdvali may be used as such. It is a 
vocabulary ^of uncommon words compiled by PuRtrSHbx- 
tama, the author of an etymological work, and also of a 
little collection of monograms, entitled l^cdcshara. His 
Hdrdvali was compiled by him under the patronage of 
DhritA siNhA. It is noticed by MfioiNfCAR, and seems 
to be likewise anterior to the VUwa. 
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The remaining deficiencies of the Amera c6sha are sup- 
plied by consulting other dictionaries and vocabularies ; stacIi 
as HelAyudha’s, Vachespati's, the Dharani c6sha, or 
some other. Sanscrit dictionaries are indeed very nume- 
rous. Purush6ttama and MfiniNiCAR name the Ut- 
paliniy Sdbddrnava, and Sansdrdvarta, as works consulted 
by them. PtTRtrsHbTTAMA adds the names of VAches- 
PATi, VyAdi, and VicramAditya ; but it is not quite 
clear whether he mentions them as the authors and patrons 
of these, or of other dictionaries. M^dinIcar adds a 
fourth vocabulary, called Ndmamdld, and with similar 
obscurity subjoins the celebrated names of BhAguri, 
Vararuchi, SA^wata, B6pAlita, and Rantid^va. 
He then proceeds to enumerate the dictionaries of Amera, 
6ubhAnga, HelAytjdha, G(3verdhana, Eabhasa 
pAla, and the Batna cdsTia; with the vocabularies of 
Rudra, Dhananjaya, and GangAdhara; as also the 
Dharani cdsha, Hdrdvali, Vrihad amara, TricdMa 4dslia, 
and Ratnamdld, Many of these are cited by the com- 
mentators on Amera and by the scholiasts on different 
poems. The following are also frequently cited ; some as 
etymologists, the rest as lexicographers : SwAmI, DurgA, 
Sarvadhara, YAmana, Chandra, and the authors of the 
Vaijayanti, Ifdmanidhdna, Eaima, Vrihat-nigha^U, &;c. 
To this list might be added the An^cdrfha dhwani man^^ 
jari, Ndndrfha, and other vocabularies of homonymous 
terms ; the Bwi'i'ucti, Bh'dripraydga cdsha, and other lists 
of words spelt in more than one way ; and the various 
Nighaniis or nomenclatures, such as the D\anwantari- 
nigliania and Rdja nighania, which contain lists of the 
materia medica ; and the NigTianii of the V4da, which 
explains obsolete words and unusual acceptations.* 

* The Nirucii, as explained in Sir William Jones’s treatise on the 
literature of the Hindus, belongs to the same class with the of 
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Before I proceed to mention other languages of India^ 
it may be proper to mention, that the school of Benares 
now uses the Siddhdnta caumudi, and other works of 
Bb:att6ji, as the same school formerly did the Gdiicd 
vritti. The Pracriyd caumudi, with its commentaries, 
maintains its ground among the learned of Mifhild or 
TirhiMt. In both places, however, and indeed throughout 
India, the Mahdhhdshya continues to be the standard of 
Sanscrit grammar : it is therefore studied by all who are 
ambitious of acquiring a critical knowledge of the language. 
The Hay'icdricd, with its commentaries by HfenARiJA and 
PUNJARAJA, was probably in use with a school that once 
flourished at Ujjayini but it does not seem to be now 
generally studied in any part of India. 

The second class of Indian languages comprehends the 
written dialects which are now used in the intercourse of 
civil life, and which are cultivated by lettered men. The 
author of a passage already quoted includes all such dialects 
under the general denomination of PrdcrKt : but this term 
is commonly restricted to one language, namely, to the 
Saraswati bdla bdni, or the speech of children on the 
banks of the Saraswati^ There is reason to believe that 
ten polished dialects formerly prevailed in as many different 
civilized nations, who occupied all the fertile provinces of 
Hindustdn and the Dacshin. Evident traces of them still 
exist. They shall be noticed in the order in which these 
Hindu nations are usually enumerated. 


the F/da : and a small vocabulary under both these titles is commonly 
annexed to the Btgv^da to complete the set of (/pavddas. There is, 
however, a much larger work entitled Niructi ; and the commentators 
of it are often cited upon topics of general grammar. See vol. i. p, 26. 

* The term will bear a different interpretation, but this seems to 
be the most probable explanation of it. The other (youthful speech 
of Saras WAT f) is generally received. 
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The Sdraswata was a nation which occupied the banks 
of the river Saraswati. Brdhmanas, who are still distin- 
guished by the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the 
Penjdb or Panchanada, west of the river from which 
the}^ take their appellation. Their original language may 
have once prevailed through the southern and western 
parts of Hindustdn proper, and is probably the idiom to 
which the name of Prdcrzt is generally appropriated. This 
has been more cultivated than any other among the dialects 
which will be here enumerated, and it occupies a principal 
place in the dialogue of most dramas. Many beautiful 
poems composed wholly in this language, or intermixed 
with stanzas of pure Sanscrit , have perpetuated the memory 
of it, though perhaps it have long ceased to be a vernacular 
tongue. Grammars have been compiled for the purpose of 
teaching this language and its prosody, and several treatises 
of rhetoric have been written to illustrate its beauties. The 
Prdcrita mandramd and Prdcrita Pingala are instances 
of the one, and the Saraswati canidlharana of Bh6ja- 
D^iVA, may be named as an example of the other, although 
both SanscHt and Prdcrzt idioms furnish the examples 
with which that author elucidates his precepts. For the 
character of the PrdcrU language I must refer the reader 
to Sir William Jones's remarks, in his preface to the 
translation of the Fatal Ring. 

The Cdnyacuhjas possessed a great empire, the metro- 
polis of which was the ancient city of Cdnyacubja or Oandj, 
Theirs seems to be the language which forms the ground- 
work of modern Hindustdni, and which is known by the 
oi Hindi ox Hindevi, Two dialects of it may 
be easily distinguished, one more refined, the other less so. 
To this last the name of- Hindi is sometimes restricted 
while the other is often confounded with Prdcrit. Nume- 
rous poems have been composed in both dialects, not only 
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before the Hindustdni was ingrafted on the Hindi by a 
large intermixture of Persians^ but also in very modern times, 
by Muhammedan as well as Hindu poets. Dohrds or detached 
couplets, and Cahits or stanzas, in the Hindevi dialect, 
may be found among the works of Muslem^n authors : it 
will be sufl&cient to instance those of Melic MuhAmked 
Jaisi, Muhammed Afzel, and Amirxhan An jam. 
Most poems in this dialect are, however, the exclusive pro- 
duction of Hindu poets.* On examining them, the affinity 
of Hindi with the Sanscrit language is peculiarly striking ; 
and no person acquainted with both can hesitate in affirm- 
ing that Hindi is chiefly borrowed from Sanscrit Many 
words, of which the etymology shows them to be the purest 
Sanscrit, are received unaltered ; many more undergo no 
change but that of making the final vowel silent ; a still 
greater number exhibits no other difference than what arises 
from the uniform permutation of certain letters ; the rest, 
too, with comparatively few exceptions, may be easily traced 
to a Sanscrit origin. That this is the root from which 
Hindi has sprung (not Hindi the dialect whence Sanscrit 
has been refined) may be proved by etymology, the analogy 
of which is lost in Hindi and preserved in Sanscrit A few 
examples will render this evident. 


* Among the most admired specimens of Hindi poetry, the seven 
hundred couplets of BinAnf lAl, and the amatory verses of Sunder 
and of MatirAm, are conspicuous. But their dialect is not pure 
Hindmif since they sometimes borrow from the Persian language. 
Sunder wrote his poems in the reign of ShAhjehAn, and seems to 
have been patronized by that prince, whom he praises in his preface. 
BiaAnf lAl flourished at the court of towards the begin- 

ning of the sixteenth century of the Christian era. His poems were 
arranged in their present order for the use of the unfortunate prince 
Azem ShAh, and the modern edition is therefore called Jzemshdhi, 
The old edition has been elegantly translated into Sanscrit verse by 
HarierasAda PAisrfiiTA, under the patronage of ChAt Sinh, when 
jRcsyos of Benares. 
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CHyd signifies action, and carma act, both of which are 
regularly derived from the root eri to do. They have been 
adopted into Hindustani, with many other regular deriva- 
tives of the same root ; (such, for example, as carana [con- 
tracted into carnal the act of doing ; cartd the agent ; 
cdran cause, or the means of doing ; cdrya [cdrj, odj,] the 
thing to be done, and the intent or purpose of the action.) 
But I select these two instances, because both words are 
adopted into Hindustdni in two several modes. Thus crid 
signifi.es action, and cirid expresses one metaphorical sense of 
the same Sanscrit word, viz. oath or ordeal. Again, cirid- 
caram signifies funeral rites; but cdm is the most usual 
form in which the Sanscrit carma is exhibited in the Hin- 
dustdni ; and it thus assumes the same form with cdm, 
desire, a very diflferent word taken from the Sanscrit deri- 
vative of the root cam, to seek. Here then the Hindustdni 
confounds two very different words in one instance, and 
makes two words out of one in the other instance. 

Sat literally signifies existent : it is employed in the 
acceptation of truth. Satya, a regular derivative from it, 
signifies true; or, emplo^^ed substantively, truth. The 
correspondent Hindi word, sacTi, is corrupted from the 
Sanscrit satya, by neglecting the final vowel, by substitut- 
ing j for y, according to the genius of the Hindevi dialect, 
and by transforming the harsh combination tj into the softer 
sound of ch. Here then is obviously traced the identity of 
the Hindustdni sach, and Bengdli shotyo, which are only 
the same Sanscrit word satya variously pronounced. 

Tuvan signifies young, and yauvana youth. The first 
makes yuvd in the nominative case : this is adopted into 
Hindustdni with the usual permutation of consmiants, and 
becomes juhd, as yauvana is transformed into jdban. The 
same word has been less corrupted in Persian and Latin, 
where it stands juwdn and juvenis. In many infiections 
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the root of yuvan is contracted into the possessive 
case, for example, forms in the three numbers, yunas, 
yimds, y^indm. Here, then, we trace the origin of the 
Latin comparative junior ; and I cannot hesitate in refer- 
ring to these Sanscrit roots, the Welsh jevangk, and 
Armorican jovanic, as well as the Saxon yeong, and finally 
the English young. This analogy, which seems evident 
through the medium of the Sanscrit language, is wholly 
obscured in Hindustdni. 

These examples might be easily multiplied, but unprofit- 
ably, I fear; for, after proving that nine-tenths of the 
Hindi dialect may be traced back to the Sanscrit idiom, 
there yet remains the difficulty of accounting for the 
remaining tenth, which is perhaps the basis of the Hindi 
language. Sir William: Jones thought it so ; and he 
thence inferred, that the pure Hindi was primeval in Upper 
India, into which the Sanscrit was introduced by con- 
querors from other kingdoms in some very remote age.^ 
This opinion I do not mean to controvert. I only contend, 
that where similar words are found in both languages, the 
Hindi has borrowed from Sanscrit, rather than the Sanscrit 
from Hindi. It may be remarked too, that in most coun- 
tries the progress has been from languages rich in inflec- 
tions, to dialects simple in their structure. In modern 
idioms, auxiliary verbs and appendant particles supply the 
place of numerous inflections of the root : it may, for this 
reason, be doubted, whether the present structure of the 
Hindi tongue be not a modern refinement. But the ques- 
tion which has been here hinted rather than discussed, can 
be decided only by a careful examination of the oldest 
compositions that are now extant in the Hindi dialect. 
Until some person execute this task, a doubt must remain, 


• See Sir W. Jones’ third anniversary discourse. 
2 0 
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whether the groundwork of Hindi, and consequently of 
Eindustdni, be wholly distinct from that of Sanscrit. 

On the subject of the modern dialect of Upper India, 
I with pleasure refer to the works of a very ingenious 
member of this society, Mr. Gilchrist, whose labours 
have now made it easy to acquire the knowledge of an 
elegant language, which is used in every part of Hindustdn 
and the Dehhin, which is the common vehicle of colloquial 
intercourse among all well-educated natives, and among 
the illiterate also, in many provinces of India, and which is 
almost every where intelligible to some among the inhabi- 
tants of every village. The dialects which will be next 
noticed are of more limited use. 

Qaura,^ or as it is commonly called Bengaldh, or 
Bengdlifis the language spoken in the provinces of which 
the ancient city of Oaw was once the capital. It still 
prevails in aU the provinces of Bengal, excepting perhaps 
some frontier districts, but is said to be spoken in its 
greatest purity in the eastern parts only; and, as there 
spoken, contains few words which are not evidently derived 
from Sanscrit* This dialect has not been neglected by 
learned men. Many Sanscrit poems have been translated, 
and some original poems have been composed in it : 
learned Hindus in Bengal speak it almost exclusively ; 


^ It is necessary tp remairls, that alttougt. Gaura te the name of 
Bengal, yet the Brdhma'Aas, who bear that appellation, are not inha- 
bitahtfl of Bengal but of Hindustdn proper. They reside chiefly in 
the Suhi of BelH, while the Brcthma^as of Bengal are avowed colo- 
nists from Candj. It is difficult to account for this contradiction* 
The Gaura Brdhmad,as allege a tradition, that their ancestors mi- 
grated. in the days of the PdMavas, at the commencement «f the 
present Cali yuga. Though no plausible conjecture can be founded 
on this tradition, yet I am induced to retract a conjecture formerly 
hazarded hy me, that the Gar of our maps was the original country 
of the G'awa priests. 
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verbal instruction in sciences is comnaunicated through this 
medium, and even public disputations are conducted in 
this dialect. Instead of writing it in the Devandgari, as 
the Prdcrtt and Hindevi are written,* the inhabitants of 
Bengal have adopted a peculiar character, which is nothing 
else but Levandgari, difformed for the sake of expeditious 
writing. Even the learned amongst them employ this 
character for the Sanscrit language, the pronunciation of 
which, too, they in like manner degrade to t]ie BengdU 
standard. The labours of Mr. Haliied and Mr. For- 
ster have already rendered a knowledge of the BengdU 
dialect accessible ; and Mr. Forster’s further excifions 
will still more facilitate the acquisition of a language 
which cannot but be deemed greatly useful, since it pre- 
vails throughout the richest and most valuable portion of 
the British possessions in- India. 

Maii'hila, or Tirhidiya, is the language used in ilfi- 
thild (that is, in the Sircar of TirlM), and in some adjoin- 
ing, districts, limited however by the rivers {CaitiiGi), 
and Oandhao [Oandkaoi)^ and by the mountains oi I^e'jjdL 
It has great affinity with BengdU ; and the character iu 
which it is written differs little from that which is employed 
throughout Bengal. In Tirh^t, too, the learned write San^ 
scrit ill the TirUwtiya character, and pronounce it after 
their own inelegant maimer. As the dialect of Mit'hild 
has no extensive use, and docs not appear to have boon at 


Prdcrit and Hindt books arc commonly written in the 
gari ; hut a corrupt writing, called NdgaH, is used hy Hindus in all 
common transactions where Hindi in employed by tliem ; and a still 
more corrupted one, wherein vowels are for the most part omitted, is 
employed by bankers and others in mercantile transactions. I must 
here confsss that I can give no satisfactory cacplanation of the 
term. The common etymology of Mgari is unsatisfactory ; unless 
Hagara be taken as the name of some particular place emphatically 
called the city. 
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any time cultivated by elegant poets, it is unnecessary to 
notice it further in this place. 

Utoala, or O'drad^^a, is co-extensive with the Suhd of 
O'rdsd, extending from Mddinip'dT to MdriaGapattana, and 
from the sea to Sammall-'p^v, The language of this pro- 
vince, and the character in which it is written, are both 
called Jlriya. So far as a judgment can be formed from 
imperfect specimens of this language, it contains many 
Sanscrit words variously corrupted, with some Persian and 
Arabic terms borrowed through the medium of Hindustdni, 
and with others of doubtful origin. The letters are evi- 
dently taken from the D^vandgari ; and the JBrdhmens of 
this province use the Uriya character in writing the San* 
language. Its deviations from the D^vandgari msbj 
be explained, from the practice of writing on palm leaves 
with an iron style, or on paper with a pen cut from a por- 
cupine’s quill. It differs in this respect from the hand- 
writing of northern tribes, and is analogous to that of the 
southern inhabitants of the peninsula. 

The five Hindu nations, whose peculiar dialects have 
been thus briefly noticed, occupy the northern and eastern 
portions of India; they are denominated the five Gaws, 
The rest, called the five Drdvirs, inhabit the southern and 
western parts of the peninsula. Some Pa'AditSj indeed, 
exclude Garndia, and substitute Cdsmira ; but others, 
with more propriety, omit the Gdshmirian tribe; and, by 
adding the Gdnaras to the list of Drdvirs, avoid the incon- 
sistency of placing a northern tribe among southern nations. 
There is reason, too, for doubting whether Cdsmira be 
occupied by a distinct nation, and whether the inhabitants 
of it be not rather a tribe of 

jDrdvira is the country which terminates the peninsula 
of India : its northern limits appear to lie between the 
twelfth and thirteenth degrees of north latitude. The Ian- 
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guage of the-^province is the Tdmel, to which Europeans 
have given the name of Malabar,* from Malay-wdr, a 
province of Drdvira. They have similarly corrupted the 
true name of the dialect into Tamul, Tamulic, and Tamu- 
lian,-f- but the word, as pronounced by the natives, is 
Tdmla, or Tdmalah ; and this seems to indicate a deri- 
vation from Tdmraj or TdmTa'pav'hi, a river of note which 
waters the southern Mdfhura, situated within the limits 
of Drdvira, The provincial dialect is written in a character 
which is greatly corrupted from the parent D^vandgari, 
but which nevertheless is used by the Brdhmens of Drdvira 
in writing the Sanscrit language. After carefully inspect- 
ing a grammar published by Mr. DbUmmoNd at Bombay, 
and a dictionary by missionaries at Madras, I can venture 
to pronounce that the Tdmla contains many SanscrU words, 
either unaltered or little changed, with otliers more cor- 
rupted, and a still greater number of doubtful origin. 

The Mahdrdshira, or Mahrdiia, is the language of a 
nation which has in the present century greatly enlarged 
its ancient limits. If any inference may be drawn from the 
name of the character in which the language is written, 
the country occupied by this people was formerly called 
for the peculiar corruption of the D^vandgari, 


* A learned BriTimen of Drdvira positively assures me, that the 
dialect of Malabar, though confounded by Europeans with the Timely 
is different from it, and is not the language to which Europeans have 
allotted that appellation. 

t The Romish and Protestant missionaries who have published 
dictionaries and grammars of this dialect, refer to another language, 
which they denominate Grandam and Qrandonioum, It appears that 
Sanscrit is meant, and the term thus corrupted by them is Grant' ha, 
a volume or book. 

( Mentioned in the royal grant preserved at a famous temple in 
Carddta, See As. Res. vol. iii, p, 48. However, the MahrdUas 
themselves affirm, that the Muru character was introduced amongst 
them from the island of Sildn, 
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which, is employed by the Malid/rdsliiTas in common trans- 
actionSj is denominated by them Their books, ifc 

must be remarked, are commonly written in D^vandgari, 
The Mahj-'dUa nation was formerly confined to a moun- 
tainous tract situated south of the river Nermadd and 
extending to the province of Cdcdn, Their language is 
now more widely spread, but is not yet become the verna- 
cular dialect of provinces situated far beyond the ancient 
bounds of their country. Like other Indian tongues, it 
contains much pure Sanscrit, and more corruptions of that 
language, intermixed with words borrowed from Persian 
and Arabic, and with others derived from an unknown 
source. If the bards of were once famous, their 

supposed successors, though less celebrated, are not less 
diligent. The MahrdUas possess many poems in their own 
dialect, either translated from the Sanscrit, or original 
compositions in honour of CrtshiJa, Kama, and other dei- 
fied heroes. Treatises in prose, too, on subjects of logic 
and of philosophy, have been composed in the MahrdUa 
dialect. 

Carihdia, or Gdnara, is the ancient language of Gar- 
fhdidca, a province which has given name to districts on 
both coasts of the peninsula. This dialect still prevails in 
the intermediate mountainous tract, but seems to be super- 
seded by other provincial tongues on the eastern coast. A 
peculiar character formed from the Devandgari, but like 
the Tdmla, much corrupted from it through the practice of 
writing on palm-leaves with an iron style, is called by the 
same name with the language of GarMiac, Brdhmens of 
this tribe have assured me that tlie language bears tlie 
same affinity to Sanscrit as other dialects of the Dacshin. 
I can affirm, too, from their conversation, that the Gdnaras, 
like most other southern tribes, have not followed the ill 
example of Bengal and the provinces adjacent to it, in pro- 
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nouncing the language in the same inelegant man- 

ner with their own provincial dialects. 

Tailanga, T4lingah, or Tilanga^ is at once the name 
of a nation, of its language, and of the character in which 
that language is written. Though the province of Telingdna 
alone retain the name in published maps of India, yet the 
adjacent provinces on either bank of the Grishnd and Qdcld- 
veH, and those situated on the north-eastern coast of the 
peninsula, are undoubtedly comprehended within the an- 
cient limits of Tilanga, and are inhabited chiefly by people 
of this tribe. The language, too, is widely spread : and 
many circumstances indicate that the Tailangas formerly 
occupied a very extensive tract, in which they still consti- 
tute the principal part of the population. The character 
in which they write their own language is taken from 
Ddvandgari, and the Tailanga Brahmens employ it in 
writing the Sanscrit tongue, from which the Tailanga 
idiom is said to have borrowed more largely than other 
dialects used in the south of India. This language appears 
to have been cultivated by poets, if not by prose writers ; 
for the Tailangas possess many compositions in their own 
provincial dialect, some of which are said to record the 
ancient history of the country. 

The province of Oiirjara^ does not appear to have been 
at any time much more extensive than the modern Ouzrdt, 
although Brdhmanas, distinguished by the name of that 
country, be now spread over the adjoining provinces on 
both sides of the Nermadd. This tribe uses a language 
denominated from their own appellation, but very nearly 
allied to the Hindi tongue, while the character in which it 

* The Umits of G-iir/ara, as here indicated^ are too narrow. It 
seems to have been co-extensive with the ancient, rather than tho 
modern Guzrdt^ and to have included the whole, or the greatest part 
of Candhh and MaUm, 
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is written conforms almost exactly with vulgar NdgaH. 
Considering the situation of their country, and the analogy 
of language and writing, I cannot hesitate in thinking that 
the O^rjaras should be considered as the fifth northern 
nation of India, and the U'riyas should be ranked anxong 
the tribes of the BacsKin, 

Brief and imperfect as is this account of the Prdcrits of 
India, I must be still more concise in speaking of the lan- 
guages denominated Mdgadki and Apabhran^a in the 
passages quoted at the beginning of this essay. Under 
these names are comprehended all those dialects which, 
together with the Prdcrits above-noticed, are generally 
known by the common appellation of Bhdshd, or speech. 
This term, as employed by all philologists, from PXiJiNI 
down to the present professors of grammar, does indeed 
signify the popular dialect of Scinsorttf in contradistinction 
to the obsolete dialect of the VMa ; but in common accep- 
tation, Bhdhhd (for so the word is pronounced on the 
banks of the Ganges) denotes any of the modern vernacular 
dialects of India, especially such as are corrupted from 
the Sanscrit : these are very numerous. After excluding 
mountaineers, who are probably aborigines of India, and 
whose languages have certainly no affinity with Sanscrit, 
there yet remain in the mountains and islands contiguous 
to India, many tribes that seem to be degenerate Hindus, 
They have certainly retained some traces of the language 
and writing which their ancestors had been taught to 
employ. 

Without passing the limits of Hindustdn, it would be 
easy to collect a copious list of different dialects in the 
various provinces which are inhabited by the ten principal 
Hindu nations. The extensive region which is nearly 
defined by the banks of the Saraswati and Qangd on the 
north, and which is strictly limited by the shores of the 
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eastern and western seas towards the south, contains fifty- 
seven provinces according to some lists, and eighty-four 
according to others. Each of these provinces' has its 
peculiar dialect, which appears, however, in most instances, 
to be a variety only of some one among the ten principal 
idioms. Thus Hindustdni, which seems to be the lineal 
descendant of the Cdnyamhja, comprises numerous dialects, 
from the Ordu zabdn, or language of the royal camp and 
court, to the barbarous jargon wliich reciprocal mistakes 
have introduced among European gentlemen and their 
native servants. The same tongue, under its more appro- 
priate denomination of Hindi, comprehends many dialects 
strictly local and provincial. They differ in the proportion 
of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscni, either pure or slightly 
corrupted, which they contain ; and some shades of differ- 
ence may be also found in the pronunciation, and even in 
the basis of each dialect. 

Not being sufficiently conversant witli all these idioms, 
I shall only mention two, which are well known, because 
lyric poets have employed them in songs, that are still the 
delight of natives of all ranks. I allude t(5 the Pmjdhi 
and to the Brij-hhdkhd. The first is the language of 
Panohanada, or Penjdh, a province watered by the five 
celebrated rivers which fall into the Slndhu. The songs 
entitled Khddls and Teppa,% which are no doubt familiar 
to all who have a taste for the vocal music of India, are 
composed almost exclusively in this dialect ; as the Dhur- 
peds and regular Rdy8 are Hindi ; and lUkhiah*, in the 
language of the court of Hindustdn. 

The Brij-bhdJM, or Vmja hhdnkd, is the dialect sup- 
posed to have been anciently spoken among the peasants 

• The author of the Tazeareh SlmArd Hind explains Rfkhtah^ as 
signifying a poetry composed in tho langungo of the royal court of 
Hindustan, but in the style and metre of Uer.sian poetry. 

VOL. JI. D 
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in the neiglihourliood of MaChurd. It derives its name 
from the cow-pens (vraja) and dairies in the forest of 
VHndd, where Ceish:5-a was educated among the wives 
and daughters of the cowherds. His amorous adventures 
with Radha and the Qdfis furnish the subject of many- 
favourite songs in this dialect. It is still spoken with 
much purity throughout a great part of the AniciThed or 
Dddh, and in some districts on the opposite hanks of the 
Tamund and Gangd. 

To these cursory observations might he fitly added a 
specimen of each language, and of the character in whiclr 
it is written, together with a list of the most common terms 
in the various dialects of India, compared with words of 
similar sound and import in the ancient languages of 
Europe. I have, indeed, made collections for this purpose : 
but the insertion of a copious list would exceed the limits 
of a desultory essay. For this reason, and because the 
collection is yet incomplete, I suppress it ; and shall here 
close the present essay abruptly, with the intention of 
resuming the subject, should the further prosecution of 
these enquiries at any future time enable me to furnish 
the information called for by this Society, concerning the 
number of Hindwwi dialects, and the countries where they 
are spoken. 
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Peeface to the Atjthoe’s ' Grammae of the Sa-nsceit 
Language.’ 

[Calcutta, 1805. Folio.] 


Having accepted an honorable nomination to the post 
of Professor of the Sanscrit Language in the College of 
Fort William, early after the foundation of that useful in- 
stitution, I felt it incumbent on me to furnish, through the 
the press, the means of studying a language, which it 
was my duty to make known, but on which I had no inten- 
tion of delivering ox^al instruction. 

Among other undertakings adapted to this purpose, the 
publication of a Sanscrit Grammar was commenced, which 
was first intended to be brief and elementary, but of whicli 
the design has been enlarged in its progress. As the entire 
work will exceed, the bounds of a single volume, a conve- 
nient break has been chosen to close the first, and a few 
remarks will be now prefixed to it, since a considerable 
time may elapse before the second volume be completed. 
I have the less scruple, in pausing upon this work, to devote 
my attention to other duties, because the deficient part of 
it may be supplied by the grammai's which Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Carey will severally publish. 

In the composition of this grammar, I have followed 
the system taught by writers, whose works arc considered 
by the prevailing sects of Hindus to be sacred, and to 
form an appendage of their scriptures. My reasons for 
preferring these to the popular or profane treatises on 
Grammar, wore stated in an essay on the Sanscrit Ian- 
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guage inserted in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches.^ I adhere to the opinion there expressed. The 
sacred grammar has been more cultivated, its agreement 
with ancient writings and classical authors has been more 
carefully verified, than any other grammar of the language ; 
it is more usually cited, and more generally understood : 
and, as finally corrected by a long train of commentators, 
it is more accurate and complete. 

The arrangement, indeed, is ill-adapted to facilitate 
study ; both in the original work, and in the numerous 
illustrations of it. But I thought it practicable to frame a 
grammar upon the same system, which should be easil}’- 
intelligible to the English student of Sanscrit Without 
believing that I have succeeded, I still think it to be 
practicable : and the difficulties which may be experienced 
in the following pages, will in general be found owing 
merely to the want of examples ; which have been omitted, 
under the apprehension of rendering the work too voluminous. 

An improvement which has been recently effected in 
the types of the Ndgciri character, by reducing their size, 
without diminishing their distinctness, has removed the 
objection to ample illustrations by examples: and, if this 
work should be reprinted, examples of every rule will 
accordingly be inserted; and, at all events, they will be 
retained in the second volume of this grammar. 

On the same supposition of a new edition of this first 
volume, I should be desirous of altering some of the 
terms adopted by me in place of technical words in Sans- 
crit grammar. An unwillingness to coin new w^ords in 
English, led me to use some expressions, which are not 
sufficiently precise ; others were selected by me, not anti- 
cipating objections to their use, which have since occurred : 
and, in some instances, I have inadvertently changed an 
appropriate term for one less suitable. The most material 


* See page 15 of the present volume. 
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intended changes are mentioned in the margin;^ and the 
reader is requested to notice them, 

I shall he likewise glad to have an opportunity of insert- 
ing the original rules of Sanscrit Grammar. They are 
usually committed to memory by native students of the 
language; and are cited by Sanscrit authors, in words, 
and not by reference to their place or their import. The 
knowledge of them is, therefore, material to the student 
of Sanscrit: and they are framed, like the aphorisms of 
other sciences among the Hindus, with studied and inge- 
nious brevity. 

The author of these grammatical aphorisms is PiiJiNl. 
His rales, with the annotations of Catyayaha entitled 
Vdrticas, confirmed or corrected by Patanjali in the 
Mahdhhdshya, constitute the standard of Sanscrit gram- 


♦ Letters, added by Sanscrit grammarians, as marks, but which 
are not sounded, nor retained in the inflections, are called by them 
Anubandha or It / which, in this grammar, has been translated mute : 
but the circumstance of such vowels being accented, leads to the 
inconsistency of speaking of accented mute vowels. They would be 
better designated by the word indicatory, 

A class of derivative verbs, which in a former treatise I denomi- 
nated Freq^uentaiives, has been here named intensives. On considera* 
tion, I revert to the first-mentioned term. 

Under the head of tenses, I have used the word Aorist to signify 
indefinite in respect to a species of time, instead of indefinite as to 
time in general : the name of Remote past is not sufliciently descrip- 
tive of the import of the tense to which it has been assigned j and 
several others are open to a similar remark : I wish therefore to 
change the names of the tenses, according to the following scheme. 

1. Present. 

2. preterite unperccived (Uemote past.) 

3. Crastine future (Absolute future.) 

4. Indefinite future (Aorist future.) 

5. (Imperative, Etc.) 

6. pridian past (Absolute past.) 

7. Aorist 2d. (Imperative, &c.) 

8. I ride finite past {konzi 

9. Conditional (Conditional future.) 
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mar. From the tliree saints, as Hindu grammarians affect 
to call them, there is no appeal. Other authorities may be 
admitted, where they are silent : but a deviation even by a 
classical or an ancient writer, from a rule in which they 
concur, is deemed either a poetical license or a privileged 
barbarism. 

The works of these sacred writers, with the notes of 
Caityata on the Mahdbhdshya, interpreted by iiis scho- 
liasts, and more especially the perpetual commentary of 
Vamai^a on PAi^m’s aphorisms, under the title of CdH~ 
cd vrzttij elucidated by the copious annotations of Hara- 
batta mi^ra in the Padamanjari, are the basis of the 
grammar here printed. The Siddhdnia caumudi, and 
Mandramd of BHAff6jf, with their commentaries, have 
been frequently consulted by me. Much use has also been 
made of the Pracviyd cawmiidi, with its commentaries, the 
Prasdda and Tatwa chandra: and I have continually 
referred to Maitr^:ya, Madhava, V6pai)6va, and the 
other interpreters of Sanscrit roots. A reader, who may 
be desirous of verifying my authorities, should be apprized, 
that the Odsicd vritti, Siddhdnia caumudi, and Mddha- 
viya vritti have been my chief guides : and that others, 
besides the books enumerated, have been occasionally con- 
sulted ; as the Qaharatna mahddadhi, the Vrttii sangraha, 
and the commentators of the Paribhdsltds ; and sometimes, 
though rarely, the popular grammars. 

For the information of the Sanscrit student, a list of 
these and other grammatical works will be subjoined, in- 
cluding many treatises wliich have not been used for this 
grammar ; but none, which I do not know to be extant ; 
and few, of which I do not actually possess complete copies. 
The list might have been greatly enlarged by adding the 
names of books quoted by undoubted authorities : and I 
shall only remark, in regard to such works, that the earliest 
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grammarians are expressly stated by VdPADfivA, to have 
been Indra, Chandra, Ca^acritsna, Api^ali, 6aga- 
tayana, Pai^ini, Am era, and JAIN^:NDRA. Among 
these PatS'INI remains ; and some of the others : perhaps all. 

The authorities, which have been mentioned by me, as 
generally followed in this grammar, differ materially in 
their arrangement. I have been guided sometimes by one, 
sometimes by another, as seemed best adapted to the two 
objects proposed, conciseness and perspicuity. I am ap- 
prehensive, that, in the pursuit of both objects, one has 
frequently been missed. It was, however, with the view 
of compressing mucli grammatical information in a small 
compass, that paradigmas have been multiplied, but ex- 
hibited in a succinct form ; and that general rules only are 
usually inserted in the text, while exceptions and special 
rules are placed in the notes. 

I have admitted no remarks on general grammar, though 
suggested by the numerous peculiarities of SanscHt. These, 
with the observations which occur on a comparison of the 
ancient language of India with those of Europe, arc de- 
ferred until the completion of the work. 

In the meantime, one singularity of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage may be noticed : its admitting both the ancient and 
the modern systems of grammatical structure. It abounds 
in inflections for cases and genders ; tenses and persons : and 
it also admits a simple construction of indeclinable nouns 
with prepositions, and of participles with auxiliary verbs. 

This remark anticipates on a part of the grammar 
reserved for the second volume, in which composition and 
syntax will be explained, with other mattei^s indicated in 
the note subjoined to the table of contents of the first 
volume. 
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Sutra by Panini : rules of grammar in eight books en- 
titled AsUtddhydya ; comprising 3,996 aphorisms. 

Vdrtica by Catyayana, amending or explaining Panini’s 
rules. 

MahdblidsJiya by Patanjali, interpreting or correcting 
Catyayana’s annotations. 

Mahdbhdshya pradipa by Caiyyata, annotating Patan- 
JALI’S gloss. 

Bhdshya pradip6dy6ia by Nag6ji bhatta, commenting 
on Caiyyata’s notes. 

Bhdshya pradipa vivaraiia by I^warAnai^dA : another 
commentary on Caiyyata^S notes. 

Cdncd vrztti by Jayaditya or Yamana jayaditya : a 
perpetual commentary on PatJint’s rules. 

Padamanjari by Haradatta mi^ra : an exposition of 
the last mentioned work. 

]}fydsa or Cd^icd vriiti panjicd by Jin£:ni)RA: another 
exposition of the same,^ with explanatory notes by 
Kacshita. 

YfiUi Sangmha by Nag6ji BHAftA ; a concise commen- 
toy on PaiJini. 

Bhdshd vHtti by Purtjsh6ttama nfivA : a commentary 
on PaiJini’s rules (omitting those w'hich are peculiar 
to the dialect of the Vedas). 


* I state this with some distrust, not having yet seen the hook. 
The Nydsa is universally cited ; and the JBo dhinydsa is frequently so, 
VdPAD^vA^s Cdvya cdmadhe'nu quotes the Nydsa of JiN^NUEA and 
that of JlNfiNORA BUDDHI. 
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Bhdshd mittyarfha vivritti by SR^SH^IDHARA ; explaining 
P0 RXJSh6ttamA’s commentary. 

Sabda caustubha by BHA^'f6J^ bIcshita, consisting of 
scholia on PaNini (left incomplete by the author). 

Prabhd by BaidyanAt’ha pAyagunda, also named 
BALAMBHAffA; a commentary on the Sabda cau- 
stubha, 

PracHyd caumudi by RAmach andra AchAbya: a 
grammar in which PAiS'iNi’s rules are used, but his ar- 
rangement changed. 

Prasdda by ViiT’HALA AchAryA; a commentary on the 
Pracriyd ca'iimiidi, 

Tatwa chandra by JayaNtA: another commentary on 
the same, abridged from one by CrishiJa PAiJfriTA. 

Siddhdnta cawmiodi by Bha^ toji dIcshita : a grammar 
on the plan of the Pracriyd ; but more correct and com- 
plete. 

Mandramd or Praudha onandramd by the same author 5 
containing notes on his own work. 

Tatwa hddhini by JnyAn6Ni)RA saraswatI: a com- 
mentary on BHAiT6Ji's Siddhdnta caumudi. 

Sabd^ndu ^4cliara by NAg6Sa bha^^A (same with NA- 
g6ji BHAdPTA) : another commentary on the Siddhdnta 
caumudi. 

Laglm 6abd4ndu ^ddhava : an abridgment of the last. 

by BAinYANA-f’iiA pAyAGTJNBA; acom- 
mentary on the abridged gloss of NAG^)SA. 

Sabdaratna by Hart nfcsiiiTA: a commentary on BiU'f- 
i6jf’s notes on the Mandramd. 

Laglm Sabdaratna : an abridgment of the same. 

Bhdva pracdsicd by BaibyanAt'ha pAyagttnda: an 
exposition of Hari nfcsHlTA's commentary. 

Madhya caumudi by Bar aba bAjA: an abridgment of 
the Siddhdnia caumudi. There is also a Madhya ma- 

n 2 
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n6ramd) besides other abridgments of the Siddhdnta 
itself, as the Laghu caumudi, &c. 

Faribhdshd: maxims of interpretation from ancient gram- 
marians, cited in the Vdrticas and Bhdshya, as rules for 
interpreting Pat^ini’S s'^Ltras, 

Faribhdshd vritti by f^iRA D^iVA; a commentary on the 
cited maxims of interpretation. 

Laghu faribhdshd vrztti by Bhascara bhattA: a suc- 
cinct commentary on the same. 

Faribhdshdrfha sangraha: another commentary on the 
same. 

Ghandricd by SwayamprAcA^anakda : interpreting the 
last mentioned commentary. 

Paribhdshendu Udhara by NAai^A BHAtta*. a brief 
exposition of the same maxims. 

Paribhdshendu eedhara cdsica "by BaidyA^tat’ha pAya- 
GTODA, commenting the gloss of NAofi^ A. 

Odricd : metrical rules of grammar, cited in the Mahdhhd’- 
shya, Cdsiod VTztt% &c. 

Vdcya pradipa by Bhartrihari: metrical maxims 
chiefly on the philosophy of syntax. These are often 
cited under the name of Haricdricd, 

Vaiydcara'ha bhilshana by C6i5'i)A bha^ta: on syntax 
and the philosophy of grammatical structure. 

Bh'dsha'ha sdra darpaiia byHARiBALLABHA: a commen- 
tary on the work last mentioned. 

Vaiydcarana bhiishaTia sdra : an abridgment of the same 
work. 

Laghu bhitshana cdnti by BatoyakAt’ha pAyagitS'DA; 
a commentary on that abridgment. 

Vaiydcarana siddhdnta manj^ashd^ by NAg6^a BHA^'fA: 
on syntax and the philosophy of grammatical structure. 

Laghu vaiydcarana siddhdnta manj^shd : an abridgment 
of the same. 
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Cald by BaidyanAt’ha pAYAairNDA : a commentary on 
last mentioned abridgment. 

Other treatises on construction logically considered, 
which are very numerous, are omitted as belonging 
more properly to the science of logic. 

Ganapdh : lists of words comprehended in rules of gram- 
mar, under general classes. 

Qanaratna mahddadhi : a collection of such lists, with a 
commentary. 

Dhdtupdia by FAtim : the roots or themes systemati- 
cally arranged, with their indicatory letters and their 
interpretations. 

Dhdtupradipa or Tantrapradipa by Maitr^)YA rac- 
SHITA : an illustration of the list of roots, with exam- 
ples of their inflections. 

Mddhctviya vritti by SAyai^a Acharya, in the name of 
MAdhava AciiArya: a copious exposition of the 
roots with their derivatives. 

The Bhaiii cdvya, a poem describing the adventures of 
RAma, may be considered as a grammatical work, 
having been purposely written for a practical instruction 
on grammar. It has several commentaries. 

The Sicshd of PAiS'iNl and Niructa of YASCA, with the 
commentaries on the Nigliaiiia included in the last, are 
there omitted, as they are of little use, except in the 
reading of the Vddan. Treatises on particular branches 
of etymology are also omitted, as not very goTUirally 
consulted. Such is the Ya>h lagania ^ir&iruM on the 
formation of frec|ueutative verbs. 

Numerous other works, belonging to this grammar, have 
not been ascertained to be extant, beiiig at present 
known only tlirough (pn^tations from them : as the 
^miya mata darpaikt quoted in the Prasdeto ; md many 
others cited in the Mddhaviya vriUL 
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The following belong to other Systems of Grammar. 

Sdraswati pracriyd by ANUBHii-Ti swAetJpachAeya: 
a grammar founded on seven hundred rules or apho- 
risms, pretended to have been received by the author 
from the goddess Saeaswati, This grammar is much 
used in Hindustdn proper. 

A commentary on the same by Punjaeaja. 

Another by MAHfBHATf a. 

Siddhdnta chandrica: another commentary on the same 
grammar. 

Pada chandricd: another^ in which PaiJ’INI’s aphorisms • 
are also exhibited. 

Haimavydcarana by H^machandea or H^MAsuEi. A 
Sanscrit grammar is cited under this title, which is 
probably the same with H6machAndea’s commentary 
on the Sahddnu^dsana, entitled Laglm vrzUi; comprised 
in eight books, including in the last the anomalies of 
the Prdcrtt language as derived from the Sanscrit 
(The Odmadhenn cites a Sabddnusdsana by Abhinava 
Sacatatai^a besides HfiMASUEi’s work.) This gram- 
mar is used by the Jainas. 

A commentary, without the author’s name, is annexed to 
H^jmACHANDEA’s grammar. 

Prdcrita mandramd : an abridged commentary on the 
Prdcrtta chandricd of VAEARtJCHi ; showing the ano- 
malies of Prdcrit formed from Sanscrit 

Cdtantra or Caldpa : a grammar, of which the rules or 
aphorisms are ascribed to the god CumAea. It is 
much used in Bengal, 

Daurgasinhi : a commentary on the above by Dueoa- 
SINHA ; but stated in the introductory couplet to be the 
work of Saeva vAEMAN, who is accordingly cited in 
V6PADfcvA’s Cdmadhenw. 
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Cdtantra wUti Ucd by DtjbgAsinhA; an exposition of 
the above mentioned commentary. (The Cdmadhenu 
quotes the Durga Ucd of Dhegagtji'TA, and the Cd- 
tci^dra vistdra of VARDHAMiiNA mi^ra.) 

Cdtantra panjicd by Tril6chanadasa : a commentary 
on the same grammar-. 

Caldpa tatvjdvnava by Raghunandana AcHi.RYA 6 ie 6- 
MAiS'i ; another commentary on the same grammar. 

Cdtantra chandricd : another commentary on the same. 

Chaitracuti by Vabaruchi : another on the same. 

Vydo’hyd sdra by HabibAma chacbavabti : another 
commentary. 

Vydc’hyd sdra by Ramadasa : another, under the same 
title. 

Other commerrtaries on the same grammar by StJsiifirS-A 
CAVIBAJA, . RAMANAt’IIA, UmApATI, CtJLACHANDEA, 
and MbbAri. 

Cdtantra parisislda by SeipatidattA : a supplement to 
the Cdtantra. 

Pa^'i^islda jorahdilha by G6 p1nAt’ha; a commeutar'y on 
the above. 

Pariiishta siddhdnta ratndcara by SivabAma ciiacra- 
VABTi : another on the same. 

Cdtantra gtvha dkdtv, ; the i-oots or themes systematically 
arranged for the Cdtantra. 

Ma)viramd by RamAnAt’iia : a commentary on that list 
of vorb.s. 

Many other treatises Irulong to this grammar ; as the 
Cdtantra Shatcdrnca by RAifAsANANDi, tho Cdtantra 
Unddi vHtti by SivadAha, the Cdtantra chatmhiaya 
iwadipa, Cdtantra dhdltighdshd, Cdtantra ^abda mdld, &c, 

SancsJdptasdra by CbamaoI^waba ; a grammar, eorreett'd 
by JuMARANANDt and often cited under the title of 
Jaimara. This grammar is in use in Bengal. 
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A commentary on the above, by G^yichaiS'DRA. 

Vydcdra dialed by Nyata panchA^tai^a : an exposition 
of G6yichandra’s commentary. 

Another exposition of the same commentary by VanSIVA- 
DA15‘A. 

Lurghaia ghaiana : another commentary on the Saneship- 
tasdra. 

Other commentaries on the same grammar, by different 
anthors, as G6pAla chacrayaeti, &c. 

A supplement to JuMAEANANDf’s corrections of the 
Saneshiptasdra by G6 yichandea. 

Other treatises appertain to this grammar, as Sabdaghdshd, 
Dhdtughdshd, fee. 

Mugdhalddha by V6 pad6va : a grammar of the Sanscrit 
language, much studied in Bengal. 

A commentary by the author of the grammar. 

Another by DtjbgadAsa, entitled Subddhini. 

One by MitoA, entitled Ghfhdid, 

Other commentaries by Ramananda, Rama tarcavaq- 
t^A, Madhusudaiia, D^:vidasa, RAmabhabra, 
RAmaprasAda tarcavAgisa, SrIballabhAchAr- 
YA, DayArAma vAchespati, Bh6lAnAt’ha, CAr- 
TicA sibbhAR’ta, RaticAnta targavagISa, G(5- 

VI3?rDA rAma, &C. ^ 

Mngdhabddha paridishia by CA^ISwara : a supplement 
to the Mugdhabddha. 

Another by NaiJbaci66rA. 

Oavicalpddruma by V6 pad6vA; an alphabetical catalogue 
of roots, arranged in verse. 

Cdvya edmadhenn by the same author, explaining his own 
list of verbs. 

Bhdtu dipiod by DbrgAbAsA: a commentary on the 
same catalogue of verbs. 
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Cavicalpadruma vyadhya by EAmanyayalancara: 
another commentary on the same. 

D'hdtumtndvali by Ri^D’HACRiSHN A: a metrical cata- 
logue of roots. 

Gavirahasya by HelAyudha : exhibiting in verse examples 
of the most common verbs- 

A commentary on the same. 

Supadma by PadmAnAbha dattA: a grammar of San- 
scrit It is in use in some parts of Bengal. 

Snpadma macaranda or Macaranda : a commentary on the 
above, by VishiJit miSra. 

Other commentaries by various authors: as CAndarpa 
SIDDHANTA, CA^I^WARA, SRfDHARA CHACRAVARTX, 
Eamachandra, &C. 

Supadma parisishia : a supplement to the grammar. 

Supadma dhdtupaia by PadmanAbha datta: a list 
of themes or roots for the author’s grammar, called 
Supadma, The same author added other appendages to 
his grammar, viz. Parihhdshd and Unddivritti, 

Other treatises belong to this grammar ; as the Cd^i^wari 
gaiia, and its commentary by BAmacAnta. 

Matnamdld by PirRTrsH;6TTAM:A: a grammar used in 
CdmarUpa, 

Druta bddha by Bharat am all A : a grammar, with a 
commentary on it by the same author. This and the 
following are not much in use. 

Sudhd^uhddha by BAMfiSwARA: another grammar with a 
commentary by the author himself. 

ffarind'tndmrifa by JfvAOHbsHA swAnf: another, with a 
commentary. 
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Chaitanydmrzta : another, also accompanied by a com- 
mentary. 

CdricdvaU by RAmA nArataiJa : a grammar in verse. 
Prahddha pracd^a by BalarAma panchAnANA: a 
grammar. 

R^pamdla by Yimalasaraswati: another grammar. 
Jnydndmrita by CA^i^warA: another. 

A&iibddha, Laghuhddha, Sighrahddha, Bdrdmrita, Livya, 
Paddvali, Ulcd ; and many other ^grammars by various 
authors. 

Besides Vararuchi’s PrdcHta pmcdsa or Ghandricd, 
and BhAmahA’s commentar}’- entitled Mandramd vritti 
before-mentioned, other grammars of PrdcrU are known: 
as the Pracnta cdmadMnw, PrdcHta lanceswara, &c. 

Authorities of Sanscrit grammar, cited in books which 
have been used for the present volume, but not otherwise 
known, nor in any manner ascertained to be now extant, 
have been excluded from the foregoing list. Many of them 
could not be confidently referred to any particular system 
of grammar; and, in numerous instances, a doubt arises, 
whether the same work be not quoted under different 
names, in diflferent places : sometimes, under the title of 
the book ; at other times, under the designation the 
author. A few of these names, which occur most fre- 
quently, will he here enumerated, with a notice of the au- 
thority by which they are quoted. 

PAt^ini himself names ^Acalya, Gargya, CA^yapa, 
GAlava, Apical!, ^AcatAyana, BhAradwAja, A^- 
wAlAyana, Sp’Hdf Ayana, and ChAcravarmaiJa. 

The Mddhaviya vritti quotes, among many other au- 
thors, Chandra, Api^alt, ^acAtAyaNa, Atr^ya, 
DhaNapala, Cau^ica, PuritshacAra, SudhAcara, 
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MADHHS^DANA, TaDAVA, BhAGHKI; ^RfBHADEA, 
VAD6VA, BaMAD^2VA MI^RA, D6vA, NANDt RAma, 
BHfHA, Bh6jAj H6lArAja, StjbhtJti chaitdra, 

PtJrI^A CHANDRA, Ya JNYANArAYAIJ A, OAiJwA, SwAMf, 

Cfi^AVASwAMt Siva swAMf, Dhurta swAnt CsHfBA 
SWAmi (this last is cited in the Prasdda as author of the 
Cshira tarangini). The Mddhaviya likewise frequently 
cites the Tarangiiii, Ahharana, Sdhdicdbharana, Samantd, 
Pmcriyd rdtna and Pratipa, 

The Vdrticas of VyAghra bhi^ti and VyAghra 
pAda are mentioned by many authors ; and so is the 
Bhdt'w pdTdyanct. V6pad6vA, in the Cdmadhdnw, has 
quoted the Panjicd pradipa of CiJ^ A lA (belonging perhaps 
to the grammar called Cdiantra ;) and the Saraswati 
caTiidtharana (ascribed by some to Bh6ja d^iva.) The 
Prasdda often cites the Pdrnavydcarana, and seems to 
name VbPADtvA as the author of it. 

The following are, among others, noticed in the Dhd- 
tu dipicd of DbrgA dAsa, viz, BhAttamalla, G6vinda 
BHA^^A, CHATUBBHtrjA, GaDISINHA, G6VARDHANA 
and SARA^S'ADivA. 



III. 

Preface to the Author’s Edition of the Amera 

CdSHA. 


[Calcutta, 1808, 4to,] 


. The compilation of a Sanscrit dictionary having been 
undertaken early after the institution of the college of 
Fort William, it was at the same time thought advisable 
to print, in SanscHt and English, the work which has been 
chosen for the basis of that compilation, as well for the 
sake of edaibiting an original authority to which reference 
will be frequently necessary, as with the view of furnishing 
an useful vocabulary, which might serve until an ampler 
dictionary could be prepared and published. 

The celebrated Amera cdsha, or Vocabulary of Sanscrit 
by Ameka sinha, is, by the unanimous suffrage of the 
learned, the best guide to the acceptations of nouns in 
Sanscrit. The work of PaiJini on etymology is rivalled 
by other grammars, some of which have even obtained the 
preference in the opinion of the learned of particular pro- 
vinces ; but Ameba’s vocabulary has prevailed wherever 
the Sanscrit language is cultivated, and the numerous 
other vocabularies which remain, are consulted only where 
Amera’s is either silent or defective. It has employed the 
industry of innumerable commentators, while none of the 
others (with the single exception of HfiMACHANDRA’s) 
have been interpreted even by one annotator. Such decided 
preference for the Amera cdsha, and the consequent fre- 
quency of quotations from it, determined the selection of 
this as the basis of an alphabetical dictionary, and sug- 
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gested the expediency of also publishing the original text 
with an English interpretation. 

Like other vocabularies of Sanscrit, that of Amera is 
in metre ; and a considerable degree of knowledge of the 
language becomes requisite to discriminate the words from 
their interpretations, and to separate them from contiguous 
terms which affect their initials and finals. On this ac- 
count, and to adapt the work to the use of the English 
student, the words, of which the sense is exhibited, are 
disjoined from their interpretation (which is included be- 
tween crotchets) ; and the close of each word is marked by 
a roman letter over it indicating the gender of the noui\ 
Where a letter has been permuted according to the Sans- 
crit system of orthography, a dot is placed under the line, 
-to intimate that a letter is there altered or omitted : and a 
marginal note is added, exhibiting the radical final of the 
noun, or its initial, in every instance where either of them 
is so far disguised by permutation as not to be easily 
recognized upon a slight knowledge of the rudiments of 
the language, and of its orthography. An explanation in 
English is given in the margin, and completed when ne- 
cessary at the foot of the page. The different interpre- 
tations proposed by the several commentators, and the 
variations in orthography remarked by them, are also 
•specified in the same place. 

According to the original plan of the present publica- 
tion, the variations in the reading of the text (for which a 
careful collation has been made of several copies and of 
numerous commentaries) are noticed only wliere they affect 
the interpretation of a word or its orthography. It was 
not at first intended to insert those differences which are 
remarked by commentators upon other authority, and not 
upon the ground of any variation in the text itself. How- 
ever, the utility of indicating such differences was after- 
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wards thought to counterhalance any inconvenience attend- 
ing it ; and after some progress had been made at the 
press, this and other additions to the original design were 
admitted, which have rendered a supplement necessary to 
supply omissions in the first chapters, and complete the 
work upon an uniform plan. 

- To avoid too great an increase of the volume, the various 
readings and interpretations are rather hinted than fully set 
forth ; it has been judged sufficient to state the result, as 
the notes would have been too much lengthened, if the 
ground of disagreement had been every where exhibited 
and explained. F or the same reason, authorities have not 
been cited by name. The mention of the particular com- 
mentator in each instance would have enlarged the notes, 
with very little advantage, as the means of verifying autho- 
rities are as eflectually furnished by an enumeration of the 
works which have been employed and consulted. They 
are as follow : 

I. The text of the Amera c6sha. 

This vocabulary, comprised in three books, is frequently 
cited under the title of Tricdiidaj^ sometimes under the 
denomination of AbhidMna (nouns), from its subject ; 
often under that of Amera cdsha, from the name of the 
author. The commentators are indeed unanimous in ascrib- 
ing it to Ameea sinha. He appears to have belonged to 
the sect of Buddha (though this be denied by some of 
his scholiasts), and is reputed to have lived in the reign of 
ViCEAMiDiTYA ; and he is expressly named among the 


• i, Ct the Three Books, But that name properly appertains to 
a more ancient vocabulary, which is mentioned by the commen- 
taries on the Amera cdsha, among the works from which this is 
supposed to have been compiled. 
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ornaments of the court of Raja Bh6ja,^ one of the many 
princes to ■whom that title has been assigned. If this 
mention of him he accurate, he must have lived not more 
than eight hundred years ago ; for a poem entitled Subhd- 
shita ratna sanddha, by a Jaina author named Amita- 
GA TI, is dated in the year 1050 from the death of VlCBA- 
MADITYA, and in the reign of MuHja, who was uncle and 
predecessor of Ri.JA Bh6ja. It, however, appears incon- 
sistent with the inscription at Bvbddha gctyd which is dated 
in the year 1005 of the era of Vicramaditya, and in 
which mention is made of Amera d6va, probably the 
same with the author of the vocabulary. From the fre- 
quent instances of anachronism, both in sacred and profane 
story as current among the Hindus, more confidence seems 
due to the inscription than to any popular tales concerning 
Raja Bh6jA; and the Amera cdsha may be considered 
as at least nine hundred years old, and possibly more 
ancient. 

It is intimated in the author’s own preface that the work 
was compiled from more ancient vocabularies : his com- 
mentators instance the Tricdnda^f Utpdlini, Rabhasa 
and CatyAyaha, as furnishing information on the nouns, 
andVYAHl and VARARtrcHi on the genders. The last 
mentioned of these authors is reputed contemporary with 
ViCRAMABiTYA, and consequently with Amera sir ha 
himself. 

The copies of the original which have been employed in 
the correction of the text, in the present publication, are, 

1st. A transcript made for my use from an ancient cor- 
rected copy in the Tirhutiya character, and collated by 
me with a copy in Devandgari, which had been carefully 
examined by Sir William JoRES. He had inserted in it 


* la the Bhdja prahandha. 


f See a preceding note, 
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an English interpretation, of which also I reserved a copy, 
and have derived great assistance from it in the present 
publication. 

2d, A transcript in Devandgari character, with a commen- 
tary and notes in the Gdnara dialect. It contains numerous 
passages, which are unnoticed in the most approved com- 
mentaries, and which are accordingly omitted in the present 
edition. 

3d. Another copy in the Devandgdri character, with a 
brief and imperfect interpretation in Hindi. 

4th. A copy in the Bengal character, with marginal 
notes explanatory of the text. 

5th. A copy in duplicate, accompanied by a SanscHt 
commentary, which will be forthwith mentioned (that of 
RaMa^RAMA). It contains a few passages not noticed by 
most of the commentators. They have been, however, 
retained on the authority of this scholiast. A like remark 
is applicable to certain other passages expounded in some 
commentaries, but not in others. All such have been 
retained, where the authority itself has been deemed 
good, 

6th. Recourse has been occasionally had to other copies 
of the text in the possession of natives, whenever it has 
been thought any ways requisite. 

II. Commentaries on the Amera cdsha. 

1. At the head of the commentaries which have been 
used, must be placed that of Raya mucuta, (or Vrihas- 
PATi, surnamed Raya muouta mani). This work, en- 
titled Padachandricd, was compiled, as the author himself 
informs us, from sixteen earlier commentaries, to many of 
which he repeatedly refers ; especially those of CsHfRA 
SWiMf, SUBHUTI, HADDA CHANDRA, CaLIKGA, C6N- 
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CA^A, SarvAdhara, and -the Vydd’hydmrUa, Ticdsar- 
vaswa, c&c * 

Its age is ascertained from the incidental mention of a 
date, 1358 fidca, or 4632 of the Cali yuga, correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1431. 

Though the deiivations in MtrctifA's commentary he 
often inaccurate, and other errors also have been remarked 
by later compilers, its authority is in general great ; and 
accordingly it has been carefully consulted under every 
article of the present work. 

2. Among the earlier commentaries named by Eata 
MTJGUTA, that of CsHiRA swamI is the only one, which 
has been examined in the progress of this compilation. It 
is a work of considerable merit ; and is still in general use 
in some provinces of India, although the interpretations not 
unfrequently differ from those commonly received. 

3. The Vyddhydsudhdy a modern commentary by EX- 
mA^bama or by BHAr^untcsHiTA (for copies differ as to 
the name of the author), is the work of a grammarian of the 
school of Benares, He continually refers to EayA MUCTJf a 
and to SwAMf ; and his work serves to confirm their scholia 
where accurate, and to correct them where erroneous. It 
has been consulted at every line. 

4. The Vydcliya pmdipa, by AchyutA UpadhyAya, 
is a concise and accurate exposition of the text ; but adds 
little to the information furnished by the works above- 
mentioned. It has been, however, occasionally consulted. 

In these four commentaries, the derivations are given 

• ThQ follo^idg names may l^e selected from Mtrcjuf'A’s quotations, 
to complete tihe number of sixteen : MUdhavit Madhu tnadhavi, Sar-- 
vdnandat Ahhinanda, RiJADifivA, G6vbri)hana, DrAvi6a, Bh6ja- 
eAja. But some of these appear to be separate works, rather than 
commentaries on the Amera (Asha, Mtrcu'fA occasionally cites the 
most celebrated grammarians, as PxiiNi, JayAditya, Jin^inura, 
Maixr6ya raoshixa, Porush6txama# MAdhava, &c. 
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according to Pai^ini’s system. In others, -which are next 
to be enumerated, various popular grammars are followed 
for the etymologies. But, as the derivations of the words 
are not included in the plan of the present work, being 
reserved for a place in the intended alphabetical dictionary 
of Sanscritj those commentaries have not been the less 
useful in regard to the information which was sought in 
them. 

5. The commentary of BharatA malla (entitled 
Mugdhahddhmi) has been as regularly consulted as those 
of Mucuf A and Eama^ramA It is, indeed, a very excel- 
lent work; copious and clear, and particularly full upon 
the variations of orthography according to different readings 
or different authorities : etymologies are given conform- 
ably with YdPADiiVA’s system of grammar. The author 
flourished in the middle of last century. 

6. The Sara sundari, by Mat’hur^^A, has been much 
used. It is perspicuous and abounds in quotations from 
other commentaries, and is therefore a copious source of 
information on the various interpretations and readings of 
the text. The Supadma is the grammar followed in the 
derivations stated by this commentator. MAt’hur^^A is 
author likewise of a vocabulary in verse, entitled Sabda- 
ratndvali, arranged in the same order with the Amera 
c6shaj and which might serve therefore as a commentary 
on that work. It was compiled under the patronage of a 
Musleman chieftain, Mubch’ha khan, whose name is pre- 
fixed to it. The author wrote not more than 150 years ago.^ 

7. The Paddrflia Caumudi, by Narayai^a chaCRA- 
VARTi, is another commentary of considerable merit, which 
has been frequently consulted. The Galdpa is the grammar 
followed in the etymologies here exhibited. 


♦ His work contains the date 1*588 or 1666. 
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8. A commentary by Ramai^tat’ha vidya vachespAti, 
entitled Tricdiidci viv^ca, is peculiarly copious on the varia- 
tions of orthography, and is otherwise a work affording 
much useful information. 

9. Another commentary, which has been constantly em- 
ployed, is that by Nilacart’ha. It is full and satisfactory 
on most points for which reference is usually made to the 
expositors of the Amera cdsha. 

10. The commentary of Ramatarca Vagina has been 
uniformly consulted throughout the work. It was recom- 
mended for its accuracy ; but has furnished little informa- 
tion, being busied chiehy with etymology. This, like the 
preceding, follows the grammar entitled Caldpa. 

Other commentaries were also collected for occasional 
reference in the progress of this work ; but have not been 
employed, being found to contain no information which was 
not also furnished, and that more amply, by the scholiasts 
above mentioned. 

The list of them contained in the subjoined note may 
therefore suffice.* 

III. Sanscrit dictionaries and vocabularies by other authors. 

Throughout the numerous commentaries on the Amera 
cosha, the text itself is corrected or confirmed, and the 
interpretations and remarks of the commentators supported, 
by reference to other Sanscrit vocabularies. They are often 
cited by the scholiasts for the emendation of the text in 


* Caumudi by NayanXnanda ; TricdMa chintdmai/ii by Raqhu- 
nXt’ha CHXcuAVAHTf ; both according to PA^S'ini’s system of ety- 
mology. yaishamya caumudi by RXMAnREeXnA TARoXnANoXRA ; 
Pada manjart by L6canXt’ha ; both following the grammatical 
system of the Caldpa, Pradipa manjari by RXmX^eama, a jejune 
interpretation of the text, VHhat hdrdvali by RAm^S^wara. Also 
commentaries by Crish^adXsa, Tril6chanadXsa, SonuarAnanda, 
VANADf'iABHA'f'fA, Vi^wanAt’ha, G6RAnA chacravartI, G6vin- 
dAnamba, RAmAnanda, Bh6lAnAx'ha# &c, 

B 2 
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regal'd to the gender of a noun, and not less frequently for 
a variation of orthography, or for a difference of interpreta- 
tion. The authority quoted has been in general consulted, 
before any use has been made of the quotations ; or, where 
the original work cannot now be procured, the agreement 
of commentators has been admitted as authenticating the 
passage. This has been particularly attended to in the 
chapter containing homonymous words, it having been 
judged useful to introduce into the notes of that chapter 
the numerous additional acceptations stated in other dic- 
tionaries, and understood to be alluded to in the Amera 
cdsha. 

The dictionaries which have been consulted are, 1st. The 
Medinij an alphabetical dictionary of homonymous terms 
by MtniNiCARA. 

2d. The Viswd pracdsa by Mah6^wAra vaidya, a 
similar dictionary, but less accurate and not so well 
arranged. It is the ground-work of the Medini, which is 
an improved and corrected work of great authority. Both 
are very frequently cited by the commentators. 

3. The Haima, a dictionary by H^jma chandra, in 
two parts ; one containing synonymous words arranged in 
six chapters ; the other containing homonymous terms in 
alphabetical order. Both are works of great excellence. 

4. The Ahhidhdna ratnamdld, a vocabulary by Hela- 
YUDHA, in five chapters ; the last of which relates to words 
having many acceptations. It is top concise for general 
use, but is sometimes quoted. 

5. The Dharaniy a vocabulary of words bearing many 
senses. It is less copious than the Mddini and Raima; 
but being frequently cited by commentators, has been 
necessarily consulted. 

6. The Tricd'iida sesha, or supplement to the Amera 
Cdsha, by PURUSHbTTAMA deva. 
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7. The Hdravali of the same author. 

The last of these two supplements to Araera, being a 
collection of uncommon words, has not been much employed 
for the present publication. The other has been more used. 
Both are of considerable authority. 

The reader will find in the notes a list of other dictiona- 
ries quoted by the commentators, but the quotations of 
which have not been verified by reference to the originals, 
as these have not been procurable.* 

Works under the title of Vctriiadesand, Dwirupa, and 
Unddij have indeed been procured ; but not the same with 
the books cited, many different compilations being current 
under those titles. The first relates to woi'ds, the ortho- 
gx'aphy of which is likely to be mistaken from a confusion 
of similar letters ; the second exhibits words which are 
spelt in more than one way ; the third relates to a certain 
class of derivatives separately noticed by grammarians. 

IV. Grammatical works. 

Grammar is so intimately connected with the subject of 
this publication, that it has been of course necessary to 
advert to the works of grammarians. But as they are 
regularly cited by the commentators, it is needless to name 
them as authorities, since nothing will be found to have 
been taken from this source, which is not countenanced by 
some passage in the commentaries on the AmcTa cdsha. 

Y. Treatises on the roots of Sanscrit 

Verbs not being exhibited in the Amera cdsha, which is 
a vocabulary of nouns only, the treatises of Maitr^TA, 


• Amera mdld^ Amera datta, i&ahddr'Aava, ^diwata, Vardia diiand^ 
Dwirilpa, XInddi cdsha^ Baina cdsha, Batna mdld, Bantid^va, Bu- 
DRA, VyAiSi, Babhasa, V<5pAiiTA, BhXguri, ajaya, VAchbspati, 
TArapAla, Aru^abatta. 
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MAdhava, and others, on the SanscHt roots, though 
furnishing important materials towards a complete dic- 
tionary of the language, have been very little employed in 
the present work ; and a particular reference to them was 
unnecessary, as authority will be found in the commen- 
taries on Ameea, for any thing which may have been 
taken from those treatises. 

VI. The Scholia of classic writings. 

Passages from the works of celebrated writers are cited 
by the commentators on the Amera cdsha, and the scho- 
liasts of classic poems frequently quote dictionaries in sup- 
port of their interpretation of difficult passages. In the 
compilation of a copious Sanscrit dictionary ample use 
may be made of the scholia. They have been employed 
for the present publication so far only as they are expressly 
cited by the principal commentaries on the Amera c6$ha 
itself. 

Should the reader be desirous of verifying the authorities 
upon which the interpretation and notes are grounded, he 
will in general find the information sought by him in some 
one of the ten commentaries of Ameea, which have been 
before named, and will rarely have occasion to proceed 
beyond those which have been specified as the woi'ks re- 
gularly consulted. 

In regard to plants and animals, and other objects of 
natural history, noticed in difierent chapters of this voca- 
bulary, and especially in the 4th, 5th, and 9th chapters of 
the second book, it is proper to observe, that the ascertain- 
ment of them generally depends on the correctness of the 
corresponding vernacular names. The commentators seldom 
furnish any description or other means of ascertainment 
besides the current denomination in a provincial language. 
A view of the animal, or an examination of the plant, known 
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to the vulgar under the denomination, enables a person 
conversant with natural history to determine its name 
according to the received nomenclature of European Botany 
and Zoology : but neither my enquiries, nor those of other 
gentlemen, who have liberally communicated the informa- 
tion collected by them,^ nor the previous researches of Sir 
William Jokes, have yet discovered all the plants and 
animals, of which the names are mentioned by the com- 
mentators on the Amera cdsha ; and even in regard to 
those which have been seen by us, a source of error remains 
in the inaccuracy of the commentators themselves, as is 
proved by the circumstance of their frequent disagreement. 
It must be therefore understood, that the correspondence of 
the Sanscnt names with the generic and specific names in 
natural history is in many instances doubtful. When the 
uncertainty is great, it has usually been so expressed ; but 
errors may exist where none have been apprehended. 

It is necessary likewise to inform the reader, that many 
of tire plants, and some animals (especially fish), have not 
been described in any work yet published. Of such, the 
names have been taken from the manuscripts of Dr. Rox- 
burgh and Dr. F. Buchakak. 

Having explained the plan and design of this edition of 
the Amerd cdsha, I have only further to state, that the 
delay which has arisen since it was commenced (now more 
than fi.ve 3’'ears) has been partly occasioned by my distance 
from the press (the work being printed by Mr. Carey at 
Serampoor), and partly by avocations which have retarded 
the progress of collating the different copies of the text and 
commentaries : a task, the labour of which may be judged 
by those who have been engaged in similar undertakings. 

Calcutta, December , 1807. 

• Brs. Roxburgh, F. Buchanan, and W. Hunter : and Mr. 
William Caret. 



III. 

Oil Sanscrit and PracrIt Poetry. 


[From the Asiatic Researclies, vol. x. p. 389 — 474. Calcutta, 
1808. 4to.] 


The design of the present essay is not an enumeration 
of the poetical compositions current among the Hindus, 
nor an examination of their poetry by maxims of criticism^ 
recognized in Europe, or by rules of composition taught in 
their own treatises of rhetoric ; but to exhibit the laws of 
versification, together with brief notices of the most cele- 
brated poems in which these have been exemplified. 

An inquiry into the prosody of the ancient and learned 
language of India will not be deemed an unnecessary " 
introduction to the extracts from Indian poems, which 
may be occasionally inserted in the supplementary volumes 
of Asiatic Eesearches ; and our transactions record more 
than one instance of the aid which was derived from a 
knowledge of Saiiscnt prosody, in decyphering passages 
rendered obscure by the obsoleteness of the character, or 
by the inaccuracy of the transcript.* It will be found 
similarly useful by every person who studies that language, 
since manuscripts ai'e in general grossly incorrect ; and a 
familiarity with the metre will frequently assist the reader 
in restoring the text where it has been corrupted. Even to 
those who are unacquainted with the language, a concise 
explanation of the Indian system of prosody may be curious, 
since the artifice of its construction is peculiax', and not 


* As. Res., vol. i. p. 279 ; vol. ii. p. 389. 
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devoid of ingenuity; and the prosody of Sanscrit will be 
found to be richer than that of any other known language, 
in variations of metre, regulated either by quantity or by 
number of syllables, both with and without rhyme, and 
subject to laws imposing in some instances rigid restrio- 
tions, in others allowing ample latitude. I am prompted 
by these considerations to undertake the explanation of 
that system, premising a few remarks on the original works 
in which it is taught, and adding notices of the poems 
from which examples are selected. 

The rules of prosody are contained in Sxitras, or brief 
aphorisms, the reputed author of which is PingalaNagA, 
a fabulous being, represented by mythologists in tire shape 
of a serpent ; and the same who, under the title of Patan- 
jali, is the supposed author of the Mahdbhdshya, or 
great commentary on grammar, and also of the text of 
the Ydga sdstraf and to whom likewise the text or the 
commentary of the Jydtish annexed to the Yddas-f appears 
to be attributed. The aphorisms of PingalachArya, as 
he is sometimes called, on the prosody of Sanscrit (exclu- 
sive of the rules in Prdorit likewise ascribed to him), are 
collected into eight books, the first of which allots names^ 
or rather literal marks, to feet consisting of one, two, or 
three syllables. The second book teaches the manner, in 
which passages of the Vddas are measured. The third 
explains the variations in the subdivision of the couplet 
and stanza. The fourth treats of profane poetry, and 
especially of verses, in which the number of syllables, or 
their quantity, is not uniform. The fifth, sixth, and se- 


* Or Sdnc'Tiya system of philosophy, distinguished from that of 
Capila. [See vol. i. p. 235, &c.] 

■ f In the subscription to the only copy of this commentary which I 
have seen, it is ascribed to S^shanAga ; but, in the body of the 
work, the commentator calls himself S5mXcara. 
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venth, exhibit metres of that sort which has been called 
monoschematic, or uniform, because the same feet recur 
invariably in tlie same places. The eighth and last book 
serves as an appendix to the whole, and contains rules for 
computing all the possible combinations of long and short 
syllables in verse of any length. 

This author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose works 
appear to have been lost: such as SaitAVA, Craush- 
^ICA, Tandin, and other ancient sages, YaSoa, Ca^ya- 
PA, &C. 

Pingala’s text has been interpreted by various com- 
mentators ; and, among others, by Helayudha bhatta, 
author of an excellent gloss entitled MrUa sanjivini.^ It 
is the work on which I have chiefly relied. A more modern 
commentary, or rather a paraphrase in verse, by Narayai5^a 
BHATTA TARA, under the title of yrUt6cti ratna, presents 
the singularity of being interpreted throughout in a double 
sense, by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled 
Pavicshd. 

The Agni piirdria is quoted for a complete system of 
prosody ,f founded apparently on Pingala’s aphorisms ; 
but which serves to correct or to supply the text in many 
places; and which is accordingly used for that purpose by 
commentators. Oi'iginal treatises likewise have been com- 
posed by various authors ;l and, among others, by the 


* I possess three copies of it, two of which are apparently ancient ; 
but they have no dates^ 

f It is stated by the authors who quote it (NAeIyana BHAf’f a and 
others), to he an extract from the Jgni purd'Aa ; but I have not been 
able to verify its place in that Purd'Aa, 

J; Such are the Pani bhilsha^a, Vritta derpa'ka Vintia caumud% and 
yritta retndcara, with the CVhandd manjari^ CK'kandS fn^rta^da, 
CPkandd mdld, Ch’handd niviti, Ch'handd gotinda^ and several tract* 
Under the title of Vntta-muctdvali, besides treatises included in works 
on' other subjects. For example, VAnAHAMiHiRA’s system of astro- 
logy, which contains a chapter oa prosody. 
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celebrated poet C^^lidaSA. In a short treatise entitled 
Sruta hddha, this poet teaches the laws of versification in 
the very metre to which they relate ; and has thus united 
tfie example with the precept. The same mode has been 
also practised by many other writers on prosody ; and 
in particular, by P i N G A L A’S commentator Narayai^A 
BHAT-tA; and by 1:he authors of the Vritta retndcara 
and Vritta derpana, 

CalidAsa’s Sruta bddha exhibits only the most com- 
mon sorts of metre, and is founded on Pingala's Prdcrit 
rules of prosody ; as has been remarked by one of the 
commentators* on the Vritta retndcara. 

The rules generally cited under the title of Prdcrit 
Pingala, have been explained in a metrical paraphrase, 
teaching the construction of each species of metre in a 
stanza of the same measure, and subjoining select examples. 
This Prdcrit paraphrase, entitled Ping ala vritti, is quoted 
under the name of HAMMiRA,-f* who is celebrated in more 
than one passage given as examples of metre, and who 
probably patronized the author. It has been imitated in a 
modem Sanscrit treatise on Prdcrit prosody, entitled Vritta 
mnctdrali and has been copiously explained in a Sanscrit 
commentary named Pingala pracd^. § 

Though relative to Prdcrit prosody, the rules are appli- 


The Vritta retndcara of CiiDARA BHAffA, with its commentaries by 
D’lviicSAitA BHAffA, NXrXya^a BHAf^A, and Hari bhAscara, baa 
Ireen the moat consulted for the present treatise. The Vritta derpa4a, 
which relates chiefly to Frdciit prosody, has been also much em- 
ployed. 

* BiVAcARA BBAifA. 

t In the commentary on the Vrittdcii raina, 

f The author, BuKoAnATTA, was patronized by the Uind'i^ati 
princes of Buytdetc’hand, The examples, which like the text are 
Samsfctt in Prdcrtt measure, are in praise of these chieftains. 

§ By VrtfWARAt’HA. 

VOL. II. P 
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cable, for the most part, to SanscrU .prosody also : since 
the laws of versification in both languages are nearly the 
same. 

The PrdcrU, here meant, is the language usually em- 
ployed under this name by dramatic writers ; and not, in a 
more general sense of the term, any regular provincial 
dialect corrupted from Sanscrit H^mAchandra in his 
grammar of PracTit, declares it to be so called because it 
is derived from Sanscrit* * * § 

Accordingly his and other grammars of the language 
consist of rules for the transformation of Sanscrit words 
into the derivative tongue : and the specimens of it in the 
Indian dramas, as well as in the books of the Jains, 
exhibit few words which may not be traced to a SanscrU 
origin. This is eq^ually true of the several dialects of 
FrdcrU: viz. Saitraseni or language of Snrasena,^ and 
Mdgadhi or -dialect of Magadha which according to 
grammarians, who give rules for deducing, the first from 
Sanscrit, and the second from the first, § or both from 
Sanscrit, \\ are dialects nearly allied to Prdcrit, and regu- 
larly formed by permutations,, for which the rules are stated 
by them. The same may be said of the Paisdchi as a 
language, (and distinguished from the jargon or gibberish 
which either dramatic writers,- or actors exhibiting their 
dramas, sometimes put into the mouths of demons) ; for 


* pracnt'ih sansentam ; tatrabhavam tata (Igatam vd prdcniavi,** 

f CuLLtcA BHAifA (oh Menu 2. 19.) says, that ^urasena is the 
country of Mat^hurd. 

J Cicala or Bihar. But it does not appear, that either this, or the 
preceding dialect, is now spoken in the country from which it takes 
its name. Specimens of both are frequent in the Indian dramas. 

§ Vabahuchi, and his commentator BhAmaha. 

I HfiMACHANDRA, who, after stating the special permutations of 
these dialecta as derived from Sanscrit, observes in both places, that 
hhe rest of the permutations are the same with those of Prdent. 
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the grammarians of Prdcrit teach the manner of forming 
the PaiMchi* from the dialect called Sauonsem.f That 
remark may be also extended to Apabhransa, as a fixed 
language partaking of Prdcrit and Sauraseni, but deducing 
many terms immediately from the Sctnsorit under rules of 
permutation peculiar to itself J 

The affinity of these dialects of PrdcrU to the BanscvU 
and to each other is so great, that they reciprocally borrow, 
notwithstanding their own particular rules, terms permuted 
in the manner of other dialects, and even admit, without 
alteration, words inflected according to the Sanscrit 
grammar.§ They may be therefore considered as dialects 
of a single language, the Prdcrit or derivative tongue ; 
so termed with reference to SanscHt, from which it is 
derived. 

Besides these cognate dialects, the dramatic writers in- 
troduced other languages as spoken by different persons 
of the drama. Such, according to the enumeration in the 
Sdhitya derpana)\ are the Pdcshi'iidtyd.H or language 
used in the south of India ; the Prdvidi, or dialect of the 
southern extremity of the peninsula ; the Avanticd (pro- 
bably the language of Mdlavd) the Ardha mdgadhi^ 


^ Or language of the Pisdchas. " FUdctiindm hkdshd PaiidcTiiJ* 
BhXmaha on Vararuohi. 

f Vararochi and H^maciiandra. The last mentioned author 
notices a variation of this dialect under the name of C7iuHcdpaisdchi, 
which differs very little from the proper Paisdehi, 

t It is taught ifnder this name by H^maohandra, among other 
dialects of Prdcrit. But the name usually signifies ungrammatical 
language. 

§ HAmachandra ad finera. ||Ch. 6. [p. 18 0, ed. Calc.] 

If Same with VaidarlTii^ according to the commentator of the 
Sdhtiya derpadua. The country of 'Tiderlha is said to he the modera 
Perar proper. 

** Avanti is another name of Ujjayani. 
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distinguislied from Mdgadhi properly so called ; the 
BdhUcahhdshd (perhaps the language of Balkh in the 
Transoxana)f the MahdrdsJdri, or dialect of the Mar- 
hatias; the Prdohyd, or language employed in the east of 
India ;f the Ahhiri and Ohdnddli, which, from their names, 
seem to be dialects used by herdsmen and by persons of the 
lowest tribes ; the Sdncard (Sdcdri) and Sdlari, concerning 
which nothing satisfactory can be at present suggested ; 
and generally any provincial dialect. 

It is not to be supposed, that the Pracrzt rules of pro- 
sody, as taught by PiKgala, are suited to all these 
languages: but it is probable that they were framed for 
the same dialect of PracrU, in which they are composed ; 
and they are applicable to those cognate dialects, which 
differ much less from each other (being very easily con- 
founded), than they all do from Sanscrit, their acknow- 
ledged common parent. Generally those rules may be 
considei'ed applicable to all the languages comprehended 
under the designation of PracrU, I as derivative from 
Sanscrit; and certainly so to the vernacular tongues of 
the ten nations of Hindus now inhabiting India. A writer 
on SanscHt prosody§ pronounces the various kinds of metre 
to be admissible in the provincial languages, and has 


* Bxhlica or Bahlica (for tte word is spelt variously) is a country 
famous for the breed of horses. Ambra, 2. 8. 45. It appears to be 
situated north of India, being mentioned in enumerations of countries, 
with Turushca, &hasa, Casmira, &c. (H^MACHANpRA, 1. 4. 25. Tr{- 
ca.'Ada sesJia, 2. 1. 9.) 

■f The commentator on the Sdhitya der^adia (HXma chara^a), 
interprets BricTiyd hy Gaudiyd: meaning, no doubt, the language 
of Bengal, He was himself a native of this province ; and his work 
is modern, being dated &dca 1622 (A. D. 1700). 

J As. Kes., vii. p. 219. [Page 21, 8cc. of the present volume.} 

§ NArAvara BHAffA in a commentary on the Vniia reindcara^ 
written in Samvat 1602 (A. D. 1546). 
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quoted examples in those of MahdrdsTvlTa, Gurjara, and 
Cdnyacubja, The last mentioned, which is the same with 
the old Hindi, as is demonstrated by this specimen of it, 
might furnish very numerous instances ; especially the 
Hindi poetry of Ce^ava dasa,^ who has studiously em- 
ployed a great variety of metre. Some examples will ac- 
cordingly be quoted from the most distinguished Hindi 
poets. The sacred books of the Sikhs, composed in a 
Fenjdbi dialect, which is undoubtedly derived from the 
ancient SdTeswata,f abound in specimens of such metre. 
The language of Mifhild, and its kindred tongue, which 
prevails in Bengal, also supply proof of the aptitude of 
Sanscrit prosody : and the same is probably true of the 
other four national languages.^ 

Pingala’s rules of SanscHt prosody are expressed with 
singular brevity. The artifice by which this has been 
effected is the use of single letters to denote the feet or 
the syllables. Thus I, the initial of a word signifying short 
(laghu,), indicates a short syllable : g, for a similar reason,§ 
intends a long one. The combinations of these two letters 
denote the several dissyllables: Ig signifying an iambic; 
gl a trochaeus or choreus ; gg a spondee ; ll a pyrrhichius* * * § 
The letters m, y, r, s. t j. hh. and n, mark all the ti'isylla- 
bical feet, from three long syllables to as many short. A 
Sanscrit verse is generally scanned by these last-mentioned 
feet, with the addition of either a dissyllable or a mono- 


* Contemporary with JEHANoiR and ShAh JehAn. 

•f The remaining Sdresteata Brdlima'Aas inhabit chiefly the Penjdh, 

J Those of Brdvida, Oardidtaca^ Telinga^ and Odra or JJdtya, I 
omit Gaura, The Brdvmaiias bearing this national designation are 
settled in the districts around Delhi: but, unless theirs be the lan- 
guage of Mat'hurd, it is not easy to assign to them a particular 
national tongue. 

§ Being the initial of guru, long. 
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syllable at the close of the verse, if necessary. This may 
be rendered plain by an example taken from the Greek and 
Latin prosody. 

Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, 
instead of a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees, would 
be measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys 
and a trochee ; expressed thus, m. s. j. g. 1. A sapphic 
verse would be similarly measured by a cretic, an antibac- 
chins, an amphibrachys and a trochee; written r.t.j.g, 1. 

To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
shall, in describing the different sorts of Sanscrit metre, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapaest, and tri- 
braehys, are the pnly feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

In Prdcrit prosody the variety of feet is much greater : 
verses being scanned by feet of different lengths, from two 
mdtrds (two short syllables or one long), to three, four, 
five, and even six ondtrds or instants. These various 
descriptions of feet have been classed, and denominated, 
by the writers on this branch of prosody. 

The verse, according to the Sanscrit system of prosody, 
is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or strophe, 
commonly named a sldca, although this term be sometimes 
restricted to one sort of metre, as will be subsequently 
shown on the authority of Calidasa. The stanza or 
strophe consists usually of four verses denominated pdda ; 
or, considered as a couplet, it comprises two verses subdi- 
vided into pddas or measures. Whether it be deemed a 
stanza or a couplet, its half, called ardhasldca, contains 
usually two pddas; and in general the pauses of the sense 
correspond with the principal pauses of the metre, which 
are accordingly indicated by lines of separation at the 
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close of the sloca and of its hemistich. When the sense 
is suspended to the close of a second sloca, the double 
stanza is denominated yiigma ; while one, comprising a 
greater number of measures, is termed cidaca. In common 
with others, I have sometimes translated sZo'ca by verse,’' 
or by couplet but, in prosody, it can only be consi- 
dered as a stanza, though the pauses are not always very 
perfectly marked until the close of the first half : and, in 
conformity to the Indian system, it is generally treated as 
a tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
form pauses, which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

In PrdcTit prosody, a greater variety is admitted in the 
length of the stanza ; some species of metre being restricted 
to a true couplet, and others extended to stanzas of six 
and even sixteen verses : independently of pauses, which, 
being usually marked by rhyme, would justify the farther 
subdivision of the stanza into as many verses as there are 
pauses. Even in Sanscrit prosody, instances occur of 
stanzas avowedly comprising a greater or a less number of 
verses than four : as three, five, six, &;c. But these are 
merely exceptions to the general rule. 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Sanscrit verse, 
since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to remark, 
that the comparative length of syllables is determined by 
the allotment of one instant or mdtrd to a shoi't syllable, 
and two to a long one that a naturally short vowel be* 
comes long in prosody when it is followed by a double or 
conjunct consonant f and that the last syllable of a verse 


* Or by the nasal termed Jnuswdra, or the aspirate VUarga, By 
poetical license, a vowel may be short before certain conjuncts (uu. 

and • as also and This license has been borrowed 

from Prdcrtt prosody, by the rules of which a vowel is allowed to 
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is either long or short, according to the exigence of the 
metre,* whatever may be its natural length. 

Sanscnt prosody admits two sorts of metre. One go- 
verned by the number of syllables ; and which is mostly 
uniform or monoschematic in profane poetry, but altogether 
arbitrary in various metrical passages of the VMas, The 
other is, in fact, measured by feet, like the hexameters of 
Greek and Latin : but only one sort of this metre, which 
is denominated Aryd, is acknowledged to be so regulated ; 
whilea nother sort is governed by the number of syllabic 
instants or mdtrds. 

I. Oanach'handaSj or metre regulated by feet. 

A.BYI or Gat’ha. 

The metre named Aryd, or in FrdcrU, Odhd, from the 
Sa 7 iscrit Qdt'hd, is measured by feet denominated 
or mdtrdgaiia, which are equivalent to two long syllables 
or to four short : it is described as a couplet, in which the 
first verse contains seven and a-half feet and the sixth foot 
must consist of a long syllable between two short, or else 
of four short ; while the odd feet (1st, 3d, 5th, and 7th) 
must never be amphibrachys.f In the second verse of the 


be sometimes sliort before any conjunct, or before the nasal; but 
instances of this license occur in classical poems with only four 
conjuncts, as abovementioned ; and, even there, emendations of the 
text have been proposed by critics to render the verse conformable 
to the general laws of prosody. (See remarks in the Durgha^a 
vrttti^ on passages of MXgha’s poem and of the Cumdra), 

• This rule of prosody is applicable to any verse of the tetrastich; 
but it is considered by writers on rhetoric inelegant to use the 
prrvileg^e in the uneven verses j and they thus restrict the rule to the 
close of the stanza and of its half, especially in the more rigid 
species* of regular metre- 

f If the rule be violated, the metre is named Ourvi^i ; but this 
is reprobated by writers on prosody. 
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couplet, the sixth foot (for here too it retains that name) 
consists of a single short syllable. Consequently the pro- 
portion of syllabic instants in the long and short verses is 
thirty to twenty-seven.^ The same metre has, with some 
propriety, been described as a stanza of four verses \'f for 
it is subdivided by its pauses into four pddas, which have 
the usual privilege of giving to the last syllable, whether 
naturally long or short, the length required by the metre. 
The pause is commonly restricted to the close of the third 
foot, and the measure is in this case denominated Pafhyd ; 
but if the pause be placed otherwise in either verse, or in 
both of them, the metre is named Vipidd. 

A particular sort of this measure, deduced from either 
species above described, is called Ohapald ; and the laws 
of its construction require, that the second and fourth feet 
should be amphibrachys, and that the first foot should be 
either a spondee or an anapaest, and the fifth a dactyl or 
a spondee. The first verse of the couplet, the second, or 
both, may be constructed according to these rigid rules : 
hence three varieties of this sort of metre. 

The regular Aryd consists of alternate long and short 
verses : but, if the short verse precede the long one, the 
metre is called Udgitu If the couplet consist of two long 
verses, it is named Oiti : or of two short verses, XIpagitL 
Another sort of this metre is named Aryd giti : it is con- 
structed by completing the eighth foot of the regular 
Aryd.X 

This measure admits therefore of eighty principal varia- 
tions, deducible from the nine sorts abovementiohed : for 
the pause'^may be placed at the close of the third foot in 
either verse of each couplet, in both, or in neither; and 

* As. Res., vol. ii. p. 390. t Partita muctc^vaU, 

t It may "be varied by alternating a long and a short verse, or a 
short and a long one, or by making both verses long. 

VOL. n. r 2 
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either verse, both, or neither, may be constructed according 
to the strict rules of the Chapala measure ; and the verse 
may consist of seven and a-half, or of eight feet; and 
may be arranged in couplets consisting of verses alternately 
long and short, or alternately short and long, or else uni- 
formly long, or uniformly short. 

The Aryd metre is very frequently employed by Indian 
poets ; but works of great length in this measure are not 
common. It is oftener intermixed with verses of other 
kinds, though instances do occur of its exclusive use : 
thus the first and foui'th cantos, and most part of the 
second and third, in the poem entitled NaUdaya, and the 
entire work of G6verdkaNA,^ are in the Aryd metre. 
And so is the brief text of the Sdndhya philosophy of 
Capita, as taught by I^wAbacrishiJa and the copious 
treatise of astronomy by Brahmegxjpta..| 

The iVaJdcZaj/a abovementioned, which is ascribed to the 
celebrated poet CalidAsa, is a poem in four cantos com- 
prising 220 couplets or stanzas,§ on the adventures of Nala 
and DamAYANtI : a story which is already known to the 
English reader.|| In this singular poem, rhyme and alli- 
teration are combined in the termination of the verses : for 


♦ Consisting of seven hundred (or with the introduction 755) 
•stanzas of miscellaneous poetry ; and entitled, from the number of 
stanzas, Sapta iati, 

f Author of the Cdricd or metrical maxims of this philosophy. 
SutraSf or aphorisms in prose, which are ascribed to Capila himself, 
are extant? hut the work of ISwaha Crishua is studied as the text 
of the Sdnc^hya, ^As. Res., vol. viii. p. 466.) 

J Entitled Bralmesp’huta siddMnta: other treatises, hearing the 
same or a similar title, are works of different authors, 

§ Chiefly A’rycc, with a few anapaestic stanzas {T<Staca)y and a still 
smaller number of iambics and trochaips {Pramd'ii and Samdni,'^ 

I Translated by Mr, KmDEEsnxY of Madras, from a tale in 'the 
provincial language. 
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the three or four last syllables of each hemistich within 
the stanza are the same in sound though different in sense. 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. 

It is supposed to have been written in emulation of a 
short poem (of twenty-two stanzas) similarly consti'ucted, 
but with less repetition of each rhyme ; and entitled, from 
the words of the challenge with which it concludes, Ohaia 
carpara. 

Thirsty and touching water to be sipped from the hol- 
low palms of my hands, I swear by the loves of sprightly 
damsels, that I will carry water in a broken pitcher for 
any poet by whom I am surpassed in rhymes/’ 

However, the epic poem of MaghA, which will be men- 
tioned more particularly under the next head, contains a 
specimen of similar alliteration and rhyme ; the last four- 
teen stanzas of the sixth canto (descriptive of the seasons) 
being constructed with like terminations to each half of the 
stanza. Instances will also be cited from Bh An A Vi's 
poem hei'eafter noticed. 

The following example of a species of the Aryd metre 
is taken from the preface of the Ifalddaya. 

Aryd giti (8 feet). 

Asti sa rdjd niU 
Rdmdkhyd, yd gatih pard jdniU, 
yasya mrdjd 'nitd 
ratndni janaJi kule dhardjdni 'id 
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The king celebrated under the name of Rama * exists, 
who is conversant with the supreme ways of moral con- 
duct ; in whose family, exempt from calamity and enriched 
with the gems of the earth, dependants flourish.” 1. 5. 

The next is taken from Damatanti's lamentation on 
finding herself deserted by her husband Nala. It is in 
the same species of metre. 

26 . Tatra, pade vydlindm, 

afha vihhrdntam vane cJia d^vyd, ^Undm 

tanu-vrinde vydlindm 
tatin dad'hdnd, tayd 'spad4 vydlindm. 

27 . Y4ga-bald 'pddtayd, 
venyd, Bhaimi yutd laldpd 'sitayd. 

« Nripa ! sa-caldpd 'sitayd 
hatwd 'fin, bdndhavdn did 'pdsi taya. 

28 . Sa cafham mdna-vandndm, 
nydyavid ! doharasi sevyamdna’vandndm, 

dhrUa-simd navandndm, 
ddrdndm tydgam, anupamd ! ^navandndm. 

29 . Para-critam etat tw4nah [tu diah] 
smardmi, tan na smrUd 'si m4 taUw4na, 

ddsha-sametatwena 

prad'dshayd nd 'tra sambhrame tat tw4na ! [twd, 
inaiy 

RXma niJA by whose command the poem was composed. So 
the commentators remark: but it remains uncertain who he was, or 
w-here he reigned. 
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f%rRT tl 



^T5Tt I 

TJfr€tmsi^;iT5lt^KTWt(?TT^TRgW5!^STT!TT II 

" Then the princess wandered in the forest, an abode of 
serpents, crowded with trees which resound with the sweet 
buzz of bees, the resort of flocks of birds. With her 
dark hair dishevelled through her haste, BhaimI thus 
lamented ; ' King ! thou slayest foes, but defendest thy 
kindred, with thy quiver and thy sword. Unrivalled in 
excellence and conversant with morality, how hast thou 
practised the desertion of a wife proud but left helpless in a 
forest ; thus rendering thyself the limit of praise ? But I 
consider this evil to be the act of another, and do not 
charge thee with it : I do not blame thee, my husband, 
as in fault for this terror.’ ” 3. 26 — 29. 

In the passage here cited, some variations in the read- 
ing, and greater differences in the interpretation occur 5 
with which it is, however, unnecessary to detain the reader. 
After consulting several scholia, the interpretation which 
appeared preferable has been selected. The same mode 
will be followed in subsequent quotations from other poems. 
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II. MdtrdcKhandas, or metre regulated by quantity. 

1. VaitalIya. 

Another sort of metre, regulated by the proportion of 
mdtrds or syllabic instants, is measured by the time of the 
syllables exclusively; without noticing, as in the gana- 
ch’handaSj the number of feet. It is therefore denominated 
mdtrdcKhandas, and the chief metre of this kind is named 
Yaitdliya. It is a tetrastich, or strophe of four verses, 
the first and third containing the time of fourteen short 
syllables, and the second and fourth sixteen. The laws of 
its construction impose that each verse shall end in a ere tic 
and iambic, or else in a dactyl and spondee,^ or by bac- 
chius.f In regard to the remaining moments, which are 
six in the odd verses, and eight in the even verses of the 
strophe, it must be observed as a general rule, that neither 
the second and third, nor the fourth and fifth moments 
should be combined in the same long syllable ; nor, in the 
second and fourth verses, should the sixth mdtrd be 
combined with the seventh. That general rule however 
admits of exceptions, and the name of the metre varies 
accordingly.^ 

Although the Yaitdliya regularly consist of alternate 


* This variety of the metre is named Ipatdlicn, 
f Thus augmented, the measure is called Aupach^handasica, The 
whole of the last canto of HXgha's epic poem hereafter mentioned is 
in this metre, and so is the first half of the 13th canto in BhAravi’s 
Cirdidrj uni^a, 

t In the even verses of the strophe, if the fourth and fifth moments 
he combined in one long syllable, contrary to the general rule above- 
mentioned, the metre is named JPrdchya vritti: or, in the odd verses, 
if the second and third moments be so combined, the metre is deno- 
minated Udichya 'oritti : or the rule may be violated in both instances 
at the same tinie, and the measure then tahes the name of Pru- 
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short and long verses, it may be varied by making the 
stanza consist either of four short or four long verses, admit- 
ting at the same time the exception just now hinted.^ 

The following is an example of a stanza composed in a 
species of this metre : 

Vaitdliya {Pravrittaca). 

Idanrij Bharata-vansa-bhiihhHtdm, 

Miya tdm, sruti^ manorasdyanam, 
pavitramy adhicam, mhhddayam, 
Vydsa-vactra-cat'hitam, Peavrittacam. 

w-[ UV..J- ^ -11- M I - w I w 1- u]- V - II 

Listen to this pure, auspicious, and pleasing history of 
the kings of the race of BharatA, as uttered from the 
mouth of VyaSA ” 

Here, as in most of the examples given by the commen- 
tator Helayudha, and by other writers on prosody, the 
name of the metre occurs, but with a different acceptation. 
Where the stanza has the appearance of being a quotation 
(as in the present instance), it might be conjectured that 
the denomination of the measure was originally assumed 
from the example ; and this conjecture would appear pro- 
bable, wherever the name (as is frequently the case) has 
no radical meaning connected with the subject of metre. 
But, in many instances, the radical interpretation of the 
word is pertinent, and has obviously suggested its applica- 
tion as a term of prosody; and the stanza, which is given 
as an example, must therefore have been purposely con- 


* A tetrastich, consisting of four short verses of the sort called 
Pravrittaca f is named ChdruJidsini : and one comprising four long 
veira^s of that description ia termed Apardnticd, 
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structed to exhibit the metre by words in which its denomi- 
nation is included. This is confirmed by the circumstance 
of some of the words being incompatible with the measure 
which they designate : and, in such cases, the author apo- 
logizes on that ground for not exhibiting the name in the 
example. 

The Vaitdliya metre has been employed by some of the 
most eminent poets ; for instance, in the epic poem of 
MaghA, the sixteenth canto of which is chiefly in this 
measure, as the twentieth and last canto is in that species 
of it which is called Aupach'handasica, 

The work here mentioned is an epic poem, the subject of 
which is the death of Si^upala slain in war by CnJsHi^A : 
it is entitled Si^updla hadha, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of his 
family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, MAgha, though expressly 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As the 
subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well pre- 
served, and the style of the composition elevated, this poem 
is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian taste for 
descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious descrip- 
tion, has disfigured even this work, which is otherwise not 
undeserving of its high reputation. The two first cantos 
and the last eight are suitable to the design of the poem ; 
but the intermediate ten, describing the journey of Grishina 
with a train of amorous damsels, from Dwdracd to Indra- 
prasfha is misplaced, and in more than one respect ex- 
ceptionable. 

The argument of the poem is as follows. In the first 
canto NIreda, commissioned by Indra, visits CRifsHi^A 
and incites him to war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, 
^i^itrPiLA king of the Ghddis. In the second, CrIshi^a 
consults with his uncle and brother, whether war should be 
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immediately commenced, or he should first assist Yu- 
dhisht’hirA in completing a solemn sacrifice which had 
been appointed by him. The result of the consultation is 
in favour of the latter measure; and accordingly, in the 
third canto, CriSHI^A departs for Yudhisht’hira’s ca- 
pital. In the thirteenth he arrives and is welcomed by the 
PaiJdavAS. In the following canto the sacrifice is begun; 
and in £he next, Si.^UPALA, impatient of the divine honours 
paid to CRiSHiS'A, retires with'his partisans from the place 
of sacrifice. A negociation ensues, which is however ineflfec- 
tual, and both armies prepare for action. This occupies two 
cantos. In the eighteenth both armies issue to the field of 
battle, and the conflict commences. The battle continues 
in the next canto, which describes the discomfiture and 
slaughter of ^i^upAla’s army. In the last canto, the 
king, grown desperate, dares CrishiS'A to the combat^ 
They engage, and in the Indian manner fight with -super- 
natural weapons. Si^upala assails his enemy with ser- 
pents, which the other destroys by means of gigantic cranes. 
The king has recourse to igneous arms, which CnfSHiJA 
extinguishes by a neptunian weapon. The combat is pro- 
longed with other miraculous arms, and finally Orishi^A 
slays ^i^upaLA with an arrow. 

The following example is from a speech of UP XL a’ s 
ambassador, in reply to a discourse of S at Y A c i, brother 
of Grishina, at an interview immediately pi'eceding the 
battle. 


VOL. IT. a 
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5T’?^^ff5r^^cr: 

118 ® ft 

U\\\ 

■gr^fff^^lirrt’B^Tf^rT I 

*^A.low tCLcin, poor in undorstsinding, doos not porcoiv© 
liis own ad vantago : that he should not comprehend it 
when shown hy others, is surprising. The wise, of them- 
selves, know the approach of danger, or they put trust in 
others *. hut a foolish man does not believe information 
without, personal experience. The proposal which I made 
to thee, CbisHiS'A, was truly for thy benefit: the generous 
are ready to advise even their enemies bent on their destruc- 
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tion. Peace and war have been offered at the same time 
by me; judging their respective advantages, thou wilt 
choose between them. Yet good advice addressed to those 
whose understanding is astray, becomes vain, like the 
beams of the cold moon directed towards lakes eager for 
the warm rays of the sun,” 16. 39 — 43. 

Another passage of the same poem is here subjoined as 
a specimen of a different species of this metre. It is the 
opening of the last canto, .where Si^upala, impatient of 
the discomfiture of his troops and those of his allies, dares 
Grishka to single combat. 

A upacKhandasica. 

Mudham ullasita-tH-rddham uchchair 

bhidura-hhT'd-yuga-hMsha'han dadhdnah, 
Samitdv iti viorarndn amrishyan, 

gatabhir, dhwata Chddirdi Murdrim. • 

"Kaising his head, and with a countenance terrible by 
its forked brow and wrinkled forehead, the king of the 
Chedis, impatient of the prowess thus displayed in battle, 
banished fear, and challenged the foe of MxJRA to the 
fight.” 20. 1. 

A further example of the same metre is the second 
stanza of the following extract from the Girdtdrjwniya^ of 
Bharavi. The remaining stanzas exhibit variety of mea- 
sure, with two instances of singular alliteration. 


* Arjuna and the mountaineer. Cirdta is the name of a tribe of 
mountaineers considered as barbarians. 
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The subject of that celebrated poem is AbjttNA’s obtain- 
ing celestial arms from 6iVA, Indra> and the rest of the 
gods, to be employed against Duby6dhana. It is by a 
rigid observance of severe austerities in the first instance, 
and afterwards by his prowess in a conflict with SiVA (in 
the disguise of a mountaineer), that Abjuna prevails. This 
is the whole subject of the poem; which is ranked with 
the Gumdrcb and Eaghu of Calidasa, the EoAshadhiya of 
t^BiHARSHA, and MaghA’s epic poem, among the six excel- 
lent compositions in Sansorit. The sixth is the Mighaduta, 
also ascribed to CaltdasA; and, on account of its excel- 
lence, admitted among the great poems (Alahdcdvya), not- 
withstanding its brevity. 

ITT'SlTSTt 

\\\^\{ 
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^H?ft<5r^Tfn^^fft^7Irft ll’^»|| 

The stanzaSj which contain, alliteration, are here copied 
in Eoman characters. 

18. Iha duradhigamaih 
cindiid 4vdgamaih 
satatam asutaram 

varnayantyantaram, 

Amum ativipinam 
vMa digvydpinam 
pUTUsham iva param 
Padmaydnih param. 

20. Sulahhaih sadd nayavatd 'yavaid 
nidhi-guTiyacddhipa-ramaih paramaih 
amwnd dhanaih cshitibJiritd 'tihhritd 
samatitya hhdti jagati jagati. 

' Then AkjTTNA, admiring the mountain in silent asto- 
nishment, was respectfully addressed by his conductor, 
CwfiHA's attendant : for even loquacity is becoming in its 
season. 

' ' This mountain with its snowy peaks rending the cloudy 
sky in a thousand places, is, when viewed, able to remove 
at once the sins of man. An imperceptible something 
within it, the wise ever demonstrate to exist by proofs 
difficultly apprehended. But Brahma alone thoroughly 
knows this vast and inaccessible mountain, as he alone 
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knows the supreme soul. With its lakes overspread by 
the bloom of lotus, and overshadowed by arbours of creep- 
ing plants whose foliage and blossoms are enchanting, the 
pleasing scenery subdues the hearts of women who main- 
tained their steadiness of mind even in the company of a 
lover. By this happy and well governed mountain, the 
earth, filled with gems of easy acquisition and great excel- 
lence, delightful to the god of riches, seems to surpass both 
rival worlds.” 5. 16 — 20, 


2. MatrIsamaca. 

The metre denominated Mdtrdsamaca consists of four 
verses, each of which contains the quantity of sixteen short 
syllables ; and in which the last syllable must be a long 
one ; and the ninth syllabic moment must be in general 
detached from the eighth and tenth, and be exhibited of 
course by a short syllable : if the twelfth be so likewise, 
the metre is distinguished by another name ; or if the fifth 
and eighth remain short, the denomination is again changed. 
The last sort of metre is varied by deviating from the rule 
respecting the ninth moment ; and another variety exhibits 
the fifth, eighth, and twelfth moments by short syllables, f 
These five varieties of the metre called Mdtrdsamaca may 
be variously combined in the same stanza ; and in that 


* The first and fourth stanzas, in this quotation, are in the Dru~ 
tavilamhita metre, and the fifth in the Pramitdcsham ; which will be 
both noticed under a subsequent head. The third is in an uncommon 
measure named Chandricd or Cshamat 

' f The names of these four varieties are 1st, Fdnavdsicd, which exhi- 
bits the ninth and twelfth moments by short syllables, and the fifteenth 
and sixteenth by a long one: the rest being optional. 2dly, Chitrd, 
exhibiting the fifth, eighth and ninth, by short syllables, the fifteenth 
and sixteenth by a long one. 3dly, Upachitrd, the fifth and eighth 
short ; the ninth and tenth long; also the fifteenth and sixteenth long. 
4thly, Fiildca ; fifth, eighth, and twelfth short ; fifteenth and sixteenth 
long ; and the rest indeterminate. 
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case the measure is denominated Pdddculaca ; a name 
which is applied with greater latitude in Prdcrit prosody, 
to denote a tetrastich wherein each verse contains sixteen 
moments, without any other restriction as to the number 
and place of the long and short syllables. 

A poem inserted in the first volume of Asiatic Researches* 
is a specimen of the variety which this sort of metre admits. 
In a collection of tales entitled Vetdla panchavinsati, the 
author, &VADASA, has quoted several stanzas of that poem 
intermixed with others, in which the measure is still more 
varied : and I may here remark, that the introduction of 
rhyme into Sanscrit verse is not peculiar to this anapaestic 
metre : Jayad6va has adopted it with success in several 
other sorts of lyric measure, and it is frequent in SanscHt 
poetry composed in any species of Prdcrit metre. 

3. GityaryA. 

Another species of metre regulated by quantity is named 
Oitydryd. Like the preceding, it is a tetrastich, in which 
each verse consists of sixteen mdtrds or moments, but all ex- 
pressed by short syllables. In other words the stanza con- 
tains sixty-four short syllables distributed into four verses. 
From the mixture of verses of this description with Others' 
consisting exclusively of long syllables, arises another metre, 
distinguished into two sorts, according as the first couplet 
in the stanza consists of short syllables and the second of 
long ; or, conversely, the first long and the second short."}* 
The Gitydryd may be further varied by making the last 
syllable of each couplet long and all the rest short ; at the 


* P^e 35. 

t The mixed metre, in which one couplet of the stanza contains 
short syllables and the other long, is termed Sic^hd or Chudd. If the 
first couplet contain the short syllables, it is denominated Jijdtish; but 
is called Saumyd or Anangancridd ^ when the first couplet consists o^ 
long syllables. 
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same time reducing both couplets to twenty-nine moments ; 
or the first only to that measure, and the second to thirty- 
one ; or the first couplet to thirty, while the second contains 
thirty-two.* 


4. PrdcrU measures. 

• The foregoing are all comprehended under the general 
designation of Jdti : and besides these, which are noticed 
in treatises on SanscrU prosody, other kinds belonging to 
the class of metre regulated by quantity, are specified by 
writers on PrdevU prosody. They enumerate no less than 
forty-two kinds, some of which comprehend many species 
and varieties. The most remarkable, including some of 
those already described as belonging to Sanscrit prosody,, 
are the following, of which instances are frequent in 
PrdcrU, and which are also sometimes employed in Sans- 
crit poetry. 

A stanza of four verses, containing alternately thirteen 
and eleven moments (and scanned 6 + 4 + 3 and 6+4 + 1), 
is named either Ldlid-^- {S, JJwipafhd) or SdraUlid (8. 
Saurdshira), according as the long verse precedes the short 
one, or the contrary. This metre, of which no less than 
twenty-three species bear distinct names (from forty*eight 
short syllables to twenty-three long and two short), is very 
commonly used in Hindi poetry. As an instance of it, the 
work of BihArilAl may be mentioned, which consists of 
seven hundred couplets {sat sai) all in this measure. It is 
a collection of descriptive poetry ; of which CrishKA, 
sporting with EAdhA and the Odpis, is the hero. The 
following example is from that celebrated author. 


* This metre, concerniDg which authorities disagree, is called 
Chii,dicd or C^'&licd; or, according to the F'rUtu retmcara, Atirnchird, 
f Corruptly X>6hra. 
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Macardcrzta Gdpdla c6 
cuiidala jhalacata cdna, 

Lhasyd mandhiya gadha samara : 
dyddhi lasata nisdna. 

“ The dolphin-shaped ling, which glitters in G6piLA's 
eai', may be taken for the symbol of Cupid suspended at 
the gate, while the god is lodged in his heart.’' 

To understand this stanza it must be remarked, that 
the symbol of the Indian cupid is the aquatic animal 
named Macara (which has in the Hindu zodiac the place 
of Capricorn). It is here translated dolphin, without how- 
ever supposing either the deliverer of AniON, or any species 
of dolphin (as the term is appropriated in systems of natural 
history), to be meant. 

The Odt'hd or Gdkd has been already noticed as a 
name of the Aryd measure in Prdcrtt prosody. Including 
under this as a general designation the seven species of 
it, with all their numerous varieties, it is no uncommon 
metre in PrdcrU poetry. A collection of amatory verses 
ascribed to the famous monarch ^alivAhaiSta, comprising 
seven hundred stanzas,* and purporting to be a selection 
from many thousands by the same author, is exclusively 
in metre of this kind. The introductory verse intimates, 
that 

'' Seven hundred couplets {gdJids) are here selected out 
of ten millions of elegant couplets composed by the poet 
HAla." 

HAla is a known title of SAlivAhanA, and is so ex- 
plained both here and in a subsequent passage by the 


• From their number, entitled Sat sai. 
0 2 
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scholiast Gangadhara bhatta. It is not, however, 
probable, that he reaUy composed those verses : ^and it 
would be perhaps too much to conjecture, that the true 
author of them was patronized by that monarch, whose 
existence as an Indian sovereign has been brought in 
doubt. 

The metre called MahdrdsTiiTa (in PrdcrU, MarahaUd) is 
a tetrastich, of which each verse contains twenty-nine ondtrdsj 
^canned by one foot o-f six, and five of four ; with a termi- 
nating trochee. It has pauses at the eighteenth and 
twenty-ninth mdtrds. This measure is evidently denominated 
from the country which gives name to the Marahatta na- 
tion : as another species, beforementioned, takes its design- 
ation from Saurdshira or SdraUlia* The circumstance is 
remarkable. 

Another tetrastich, which it is requisite to notice, is 
denominated JRdld, Each verse contains twenty-four md- 
trds: and this species of metre admits twelve varieties, 
from twenty-four short syllables to eleven long and two 
short, bearing distinct names. 

The Shaipadicd {Pr. ONhappad) is a stanza of six 
verses, arranged in a tetrastich and couplet; the first 
termed Cdvyd, and the second Ulldla. In the tetrastich, 
each verse contains twenty-four moments (scanned 2 + five 
times 4? -f 2, or else 6 + four times 4 -f- 2) with a pause at 
the eleventh moment 5 and each verse of the couplet con- 
tains twenty-eight moments, with a pause at the fifteenth. 
The varieties are extremely numerous, according to the 

The peninsula, between the gulfs of Camhay and Cutch. The 
name remains, but the boundaries of the province are more restricted 
than in ancient times. It still, however, includes the remains of 
CnisHNA’s city of Dwdrcd ; the celebrated temple of Sdmandt^ha 
fio frequently plundered by the Muhammedans ; and the mountain of 
0irandra, held sacred by the Jainas no less than by the followers of 
the F’dda, ' 
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number and the places of the long and short syllables. 
No fe^iV'er than forty-five variations of the tetrastich, and 
seventy-one of the whole stanza, have separate names. 
They are distinguished b^’' the number of short and long 
syllables (from 152 short to 70 long and 12 short in the 
whole stanza, or from 96 short to 44 long and 8 short 
in the tetrastich). The following example is extracted from 
the Pingala vritti. 

Ch'happdd or Shaipadicd, 

PindhdVj didha sau'ddha ; hdha uppara padhdhara da%, 
Bandhu samadi, rana dhaldu, Sami Hammira bddna lai, 
Udmc naha ; paha hliamdu ; dhagga rin sisa hi jhdldu. 
Pad hd hara pad hd Kara, i'helli pelli; pahbad appdrdu. 
Hammira cajja Jajjalla bhaha, cdhdnala mahu maha 
jaldu. 

Sulaidna sisa carabdla dai, tejji caldvara, dia chaldu. 

Jajjala, general of Hammira’s forces, taking the 
field against the Muhammedan emperor, says vauntingly : 

“ I put on strong armour, placing barbs on my horse, 
and taking leave of kinsmen, I hasten to the war. Hav- 
ing received the commands of my master HAJVCMfRA, 
I fly through the sky ; I pursue the road ; I flourish my 
scimitar on the head of the foe. Amid the bustle of horse 
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and foot I scale mountains. In HAMMfRA’s cause, Jaj- 
jAlA declares, The fire of wrath burns within me ; laying 
my sword on the head of the Sultan, and abandoning this 
corporeal- frame, I ascend to heaven.” 

The emperor, whose death was thus vainly promised to 
HammIea by his braggart general, must have been Sul- 
tan Muhammed Khun I, with whom he is stated to 
have been contemporary, and who reigned from A. D. 1325 
to 1351.* Hamm! R A was sovereign of Sdcambhari, 
which, with unfeigned deference for the opinion of Captain 
WiLFORD on a geographical question, I still think to be 
SdTnbher and for this simple reason, that the culinary 
salt brought from the lakes of Sdmbher is named in 8aois- 
crit, Sdcambhariya lavdiia, answering to the Hindi Sdm-- 
bher Idun. It is, however, proper to remark, that maps 
exhibit a place of the name of Sambhere between Ujjayani 
and IndoT. 

The Utcach'hd is a stanza of six verses, each comprising 
eleven moments (scanned 4 + 4 + 3). In admits eight 
species from sixty-six short syllables to twenty-eight long 
and ten short. 

The Cundalicd is composed of one stanza of the metre 
named J)6hd, followed by another in the measure called 
Rdld : the entire stanza consequently comprises eight 
verses. In this species of metre, rhyme and alliteration 
are so appropriate ornaments, that it admits the repetition 
of a complete hemistich or even an entire verse : as in the 
following example extracted from the Pingala vrUti, 

Gundalicd or CuiidaVid- 

Phdlld mdria Dhilli maha, mucKhia Meohlia saHra, 

Fura Jajjalld malla bara, chalia bira Hammirci^ 


As* Res. vol. ix., p. 192, 


t As, Res. vol. vii., p. 511. 
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ChaVici hiva Ha/tYimiTCb, pdd bhara me'ini cavn/pdi. 

Diga maga noha andhdra dh'dli s'draUa ralvx jhampa%. 
Diga maga naha andhdra d'M,. C’hurasdnaca 6lld 
Davali, damasi vippadhc’ha: mdno Dhilli maha dhdlld, 

e\ c\ 

Having made the barbarians faint at the sound of the 
drum beaten in the midst of Dhilli and preceded by Jaj- 
JALA, eminent above athlets, the hero HammIra advances ; 
and as the hero Hammira advances, the earth trembles 
under his feet. The cloud of dust, raised by the march of 
his multitudes, obscures the chariot of the sun. Darkness 
spreads "with the march of his multitudes. The hostages 
of the Khorasanian are slain; the foe is slaughtered, and 
the drum is beat in the midst of Dhilli’* 

A stanza of nine verses, composed of one of §.ve W'ith a 
tetastrich of the metre called Ddhd subjoined to it, is 
denominated Raddhd. Here the stanza of five contains 
three verses of fifteen moments each, with two of twelve 
and eleven interposed. The distribution of the feet, toge- 
ther with a restriction as to the terminating one, varies in 
each verse : and a difference in the regulation of the feet 
gives rise to six varieties which have distinct appellations. 
The Ohatwshpadicd (Pr. Ghdupaia or Chaupdi) is a 
stanza of sixteen verses distributed into four tetrastichs, in 
wliich each verse contains thirty moments, (scanned seven 
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times 4 + 2), and terminated by a long syllable. This mea- 
sure is of very frequent use in the poetry of the modern 
languages. The Rdmdyaiia of Ttjla^idasa, in seven 
cantos, a poem held in great estimation by Hindus of the 
middle tribes, is composed chiefly in a similar metre under 
the same name {Ghaiipdi), and containing the same num- 
ber of verses (sixteen) in the stanza. It alternates with the 
Ddlidy and very rarely gives place in that poem to any 
other metre. 

In this metre the stanza contains the greatest number of 
verses of any admitted into Prdcrzt prosody. The other 
measures regulated by quantity are tetrastichs, except the 
Ohattd and certain other couplets noticed at the foot of the 
page f some of which might have been ranked with more 
propriety under the next head of uniform metre. 

One other measure which is placed in this class, but 
which belongs rather to another, remains to be noticed. 
It is an irregular stanza of four verses, containing altei’- 
nately seventeen and eighteen syllables, with no regulation 
of their length or of the quantity of the verse or stanza. 
It is termed Gandha, or in PvdcrU Gandhdna. 

The rest of the Prdcrit metres may be sought in the 
synoptical tables subjoined to this essay. 

The present may be a proper place for noticing a class of 
poetry which has been even more cultivated in the Prdcrit 
and provincial languages than in Sanscrit I allude to 
the erotic poetry of the Hindus. 

* The GhaUa and GhaUdnanda, consisting of two verses of thirty- 
one mdlrds each. In the first species the pauses are after the tenth 
and eighteenth mdtrds ; in the other after the eleventh and eighteenth. 
There is also a slight difference in the distribution of the feet (7 
times 4+3 short; and 6 + 3 times 3 + 5 + 6 + 3+3 short.) The Dwi- 
padicd has in each verse twenty-eight mdtrds (6 + five times 4 + 1 long). 
The Sic'hd containing the like number, the C'hanjd with forty-one 
mdtrds to the verse, and the MdH with forty-five, are couplets j but 
the feet are strictly regulated. 
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On its general character I shall briefly observe, that it is 
free from the grievous defects of the Hindi composed 

in the style and metre of Persian verse ; but it \vants ele- 
vation of sentiment and simplicity of diction. The passion, 
which it pictures, is sensual, but the language refined, with 
some tenderness in the expression and in the thoughts. 
Among the most celebrated poems in this class may be 
mentioned the Chaura panchdsicd, comprising fifty stanzas, 
by ChaurA, and Amarvb sataca, containing twice that 
number, by Amaru. The first is supposed to be uttered 
by the poet Chaura, who, being detected in an intrigue 
with a king’s daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love. The other, which 
is a collection of unconnected stanzas on amatory topics, is 
reputed to be the work of the great Sancara acharya, 
composed by him in his youth, before he devoted himself to 
the study of theology. 

Some of the commentators on this poem have attempted 
to explain it in a devout and mystical sense, on the same 
principle upon which JayAd6va’s lyric poems are inter- 
preted as bearing a religious meaning. The interpretation, 
however, is too strained to be admitted ; and though 
jAYAnivA’s intention may have been devout, and his 
meaning spiritual, Amaru, or whoever was the true author 
of the work bearing this name, is clearly the lover of an 
earthly mistress. 

The most singular compositions in this class of poetry 
and for which chiefly a notice of it has been here intro- 
ducted, are those in which the subject is treated with the 
studied arrangement and formal precision of the schools. 
I shall instance the Rasamanjari of BhAkudatta mi^ra 
in Sanscrit, and the works of MatirAma and Sunbara 
in Hindi. Here various descriptions of lovers and mis- 
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tresses distinguished by temper, age, and circumstances, 
are systematically classed and logically defined, with the 
seriousness and elaborate precision of scholastic writers. 
As ridicule was not intended, these poems are not humorous 
but trifling : and I should not have dwelt on the subject, 
if their number, and the recurrence of them in difierent lan- 
guages of India, were not evidence that the national taste 
is consulted in such compositions. 

III. Varna vrUta; metre regulated by the number of 

syllables. 

The next sort of metre is that which is measured by the 
number of syllables; it is denominated AcsharacKhandas 
or Varna vritta, in contradistinction to the preceding kinds 
which are regulated by quantity ; and it may be subdivided 
into three sorts, according as the verses composing the 
stanza are all similar, or the alternate alike, or all dissi- 
milar. 

This also is a stanza of four verses {pddas), each con- 
taining an equal number of syllables, the length of which 
is regulated by special rules. The number of syllables 
varies from twenty-four to a hundred and four, in each 
strophe : this is, from six to twenty-six in each verse. 
There are indeed names in FrdcrU prosody for verses from 
one to five syllables, and instances of Sanscrit verse con- 
taining a higher number than above stated, vi2!. from 
twenty-seven to one less than a thousand. But these consti- 
tute distinct classes of metre. Between the limits first-men- 
tioned, twentj^-one kinds receive difierent appellations appro- 
priated to the number of syllables contained in the stanza. 

Each kind comprehends a great variety of possible 
metres, according to the different modes in which long and 
short syllables, as well as pauses, may be distributed ; and 
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since the four quarters of each stanza may be either all 
alike, or only the alternate similar, or all different, the 
variety of possible metres is almost infinite. PlNGALA, 
however, gives directions for computing the number of 
species, and for finding their places, or that of any single 
one, in a regular enumeration of them ; or conversely, the 
metre of any species of which the place is assigneji : and 
rules have been given even for calculating the space 
which would be requisite for writing down all the various 
species. 

In the first class or kind, wherein the verse consists of 
six syllables, sixty-four combinations are computed on the 
syllables of each verse ; 4,096* on those of the half stanza ; 
and 16,777,216f on the twenty-four syllables which con- 
stitute the complete stanza of this class. In the last of 
the twenty-one kinds, 67,108,864 combinations are com- 
puted on twenty-six syllables within each verse ; nearly 
4,503,621,000,000,000, on fifty-two syllables; and more 
than 20,282,388,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, on a 
hundred and four syllables which form the stanza. J 

The different sorts, which have been used by poets, are 
few in comparison with the vast multitude of possible 
metres. Still they are too numerous to be all described at' 
full length. I shall therefore select, as specimens, those 
sorts of metre which are most frequently employed, or 


* Fix, 64 uniform and 4,032 half equal. 

t Fix, 64 uniform, 4,032 half equal, and 16,773,120 unequal or dis- 
similar. 

J A mode of calculating the possible varieties of metre is also taught 
in the LMvatij a treatise of arithmetic and geometry, by BhXboaua. 
This truly learned astronomer was also a poet, and his mathematical 
works are composed in highly polished metre. If the reader figure . 
to himself Euctin in Alcaic measure, Diophantus in anapaests, or 
the Almagest versified with all the variety of Horatian metre, he will 
form an adequate notion of this incongruity. 

VOL. II. H 
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which require particular notice ; referring for the rest to the 
subjoined tables^ in which the various kinds are succinctly 
exhibited by single letters^ descriptive of feet scanned in the 
Indian and in the Latin mode. 

In the best Sanscrit poems^ as those of CALlDiSA, 
Bni-RAvt Skiharsha, Magha, &c. the poet usually 
adheres to the same, or at least to similar metre, throughotat 
the whole of the canto excepting towards the close of 
it, where the metre is usually changed in the last two or 
three stanzas, apparently with the intention of rendering 
the conclusion more impressive. Sometimes, indeed, the 
metre is more irregular, being changed several times within 
the same canto,, or even altering with every stanza. 

The Rdghava jpdndaviya, by Oaviraja,^ is an instance 
of a complete poem, every canto of which exhibits variety 
of metre. This extraordinary poem is composed with 
studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of the 
reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Kama and 
other descendants of I)a§arat’ha, or that of Yubhish- 
f’HiRA and other sons of PAiintr. The example of this 
singular style of composition had been set by SubaNbhu 
in the story of Vdsavadattd, and BaNabhAtta in his 
unfinished work entitled Cddambari ; as is hinted by Ca- 
vraiJA. Both these works, which like the JDamcumdra 
of DaNLI, are prose compositions in poetical language, 
and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed exhibit 
continual instances of terms and plirases employed in a 
double sense : but not, like the Rdghava pdndaviya^ two 
distinct stories told in the same words. 


* Writers on rhetoric (as the author of the Sdkiiya davpadia and 
others) lay it down as a maxim, that the metre and style should in 
general be uniform in each canto: but they admit occasional devia- 
tions in regard to the metre. 

t So the author has called himself. 
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Tlie following passage will sufficiently explain the man- 
ner in which the poem is composed. The first stanza is of 
the mixed sort of metre named Upajdti, which will be im- 
mediately described ; the second is in one of the measures 
composing it, termed Updndravajra. 

irvtt 

5<tiT^'6fTUrT?:T¥»T5rt 

WWW 

50. Mdtuh ivi^^an sandadhad Indumatydh 
ilAghyah iaratcdld ivddupancUh, 

Asau, prajdpdlanadacshahhdvdd, 

Ajasya chacre manasah prdmddam, 

51. VieJiitraviryasya divan gatdsya 
pituh sa rdjyam pvatipadya bdlyd^ 

PuHm Ayddhydm, DhrUrdshirahhadrdm^ 
sa hastisdbhdm sndham adhyuvdsa. 

'"Having the beautj of his mother IndumatI^ and 
admirable like the dewy season when it enjoys the heatity 
of the stars, he (DaSarat'ha) made glad the mind of 
Aja* by his skill in the protection of the people. Suc- 
ceeding' in youth to the kingdom of his variously valiant 
father, who departed for heaven, he dwelt happily in the 


• Aja VUb father, and IndomatI mother of BaiSxeat’ha. 
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city of Ayddhfd, which, was adorned with elephants and 
■upheld the prosperity of his realm.” 

■ Otherwise interpreted the same passage signifies, 

Having the beauty of his mother, and admirable like 
the dewy season when it enjoys the beauty of the stars and 
of the moon, he (PaiS'du) made glad the heart of the unborn 
god by his skill in the protection of creatures. Succeeding 
in youth to the kingdom of his father VichitravIrta* 
who departed for heaven, he dwelt happily in the peaceful 
city of Hastindpura auspiciously inhabited by Dhrita- 
RiSH^RA.” 1. 50. and 51. 

To proceed with the subject. In general the different 
sorts of verse which are contained in the subjoined synop- 
tical table of uniform metre, are used singly, and the stanza 
is consequently regular : but some of the species, differing 
little from each other, are intermixed. Thus the Indr avajr a ^ 
measured by a dactyl between two epitrites (third and 
second), and the Upendravajra, -which begins with a diiam- 
bus, may be mixed in the same stanza. This sort of mixt 
metre (an example of which has been just now exhibited) 
is denominated Upajdti: it of course admits fourteen 
variations or, with the regular stanzas, sixteen. The 
relief which it affords from the rigorous laws of the uniform 
stanza, renders it a favourite metre with the best poets. It 
has been much employed by. Oalibasa, in whose poem on 
the birth and marriage of Parvati, three out of the seven 
cantos which compose it are in this metre 5 as are eight 
out of nineteen in his heroic poem on the glory of the race 
of Eaghu. 

The last mentioned work, which is entitled Raghuvan^a, 


• Vichitravihya was husband of Pan6u’s mother, 
f They have distinct names, which are enumerated in the CVhan^ 
cited by the commentator on the Vritta JRetndcara .* as 
Ma'iiprahhd Cdntimattf &c. 
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and is among the most admired compositions in the Sanscrit 
tongue, contains the history of Rama and of his predeces- 
sors and successors, from Dilipa father of Raghu, to 
AgniverN'A a slothful prince who was succeeded by his 
widow and posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate 
chiefly to RAghtt, with whose history that of his father 
DilIpa, and of his son Aja, is nearly connected. The 
next eight concern Rama, whose story is in like manner 
intimately connected with that of his father Da^ARAt'hA 
and of his sons Cu^A and Lava. The three concluding 
cantos regard the descendants of C u ^ A, from A T i T ’h i to 
Agkiveri^a, both of whom are noticed at considerable 
length ; each being the subject of a single canto, in which 
their characters are strongly contrasted ; while the inter- 
mediate princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded 
into the intervening canto, which is little else than a dry 
genealogy. 

The adventures of Rama are too well known to require 
any detailed notice in this place. The poet has selected 
the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates them 
nearly as they are told in the mythological poems and 
theogonies, but with far greater poetical embellishments. 
Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed sacred (not 
excepting from this censure the Rdmctyana of ValmIci,) 
is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than 
abundant in repetitions; and it is for this reason that 
examples have been selected, for the present essay, ex- 
clusively from the celebrated profane poems. Rama's 
achievements have been sung by the profane as frequently 
as by the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the Purdnas, and is the sole object of 
ValmIci’s poem, and of another entitled Adhydtma Rd- 
mdyana, which is ascribed to Vyasa. A fragment of a 
Rdnidyana, attributed to BAUDH^yANA is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
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pbilosophical poem^ usually cited under the title of Ti^ga 
vasisMha, is a part of a Rdmdyana, comprising the edu- 
cation of the devout hero. Among profane poems on the 
same subject, the Raghuvansa and Bhaiiicdvya with the 
Rdghavco pdMaviyd beforementioned, are the most esteemed 
in Sanscrit, as the Rdmdyaiia of Tula^idasa and Rama- 
chandricd of C^i^avadasa are in Hindi. The minor 
poets, who have employed themselves on the same topic, 
both in SanscrU and in the Prdcrit and provincial dialects, 
are by far too numerous to be here specified. 

The other poem of Calidasa abovementioned, though 
entitled Gumdra sambhava or origin of CumIba (who is 
son of PabvatI), closes with Pabvati’s wedding. It has 
the appearance of being incomplete ; and a tradition runs 
that it originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess as daughter of mount 
Himalaya, and celebrates the religious austerities by 
which she gained 6iva for her husband ; after Candabpa, 
or Cupid, had failed in inspiring SiVA with a passion for 
her, and had perished (for the time) by the fiery wrath of 
the god. The personages, not excepting her father, the 
snowy mountain, are described with human manners and the 
human form, with an exact observance of Indian costume. 

The following stanza from a poem in mixed language 
upon the same subject (the birth of Cumaba), is selected 
as a further example of Upajdti metre, and as a specimen 
of the manner in which Sanscrit and Prdcrit are some- 
times intermixed. It is quoted for that purpose in the 
Pingalavritti, 
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Bdlah cumdrah; sd ch^ha-muMa-dTidH. Updd-hind 
hamu ^cca-'hdri. 

Ahar-ni^am c'hd% visham hhic'hdri. Gatir hhavit7-i 
cila cd hamdri. 

Dfivf, grieving over her infant' son Cumara or ScAnda, 
says, 

" The child is an infant, hut he has six mouths [to he 
fed] : I am a helpless, solitary female : night and day my 
mendicant husband swallows poison : what resource is there, 
alas, for me V 

An instance of the same measure used in the MarahaUa 
(Mahardshira) language is quoted by the commentator on 
the Vritta retndcai'a. It appears, however, from the 
rhymes, that the verse is there subdivided by a pause after 
the fifth syllable. 

The variety of the Upajdti metre is increased by the 
further mixture of two sorts of iambic measure named 
Vansasfha and Indravan^d. The first is composed of a 
choriambus between two diiambi ; in the second, the first 
dissyllable is a spondee instead of an iambic. Instances of 
this mixt metre occur in VALMtci's Bdmdya'ha* in the 
Sri Bhdgavata purdna, and in a metaphysical and theo- 
logical drama entitled Pixtbodha chmidrddaya^l 

The following example from the drama now mentioned,, 
exhibits the combination of those four sorts of metre in a 
single stanza. 


** In a passage of the Sundara cdMa, 
t Book 10th. 

t Among the persons of this drama are the passions and vices 
(pride, anger, avarice, &.c.) with the virtues (as pity and patience,) 
and other abstract notions, some of which constitute very strange 
personifications. The author was CrishjS-a PAii^fiiTA. 
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Vidyd-prahodhddaya-jjanma-hhumir, 

Vctrdnasi mucti-puri niratyayd 
Atah culdchchhedcL-vidkim vidhitsur 

nivastum atreclihati nityam eva sah, 
Vdrdnasi, the indestructible city of eternal salvation, is 
the native land of science and intellect : hence, one desirous' 
of observing the precepts by which a continuance of family 
is cut off [and final beatitude obtained], is solicitous to 
dwell there continually.” 

The same term (J7j9aJofci5i), as descriptive of mixt metre, 
has been also applied to the intermixture of two spondaic 
measures named Vatormi and Sdlini ; which are very simi- 
lar, the first having an anapsest, the other a cretic, between 
a dispondeus and second epitritus, with a’ pause at the 
fourth sjdlable. Analogous to the first of these are the 
Haflidddhatd and Swdgatd, measured by an anapsest 
preceded by two trochees, and followed in the one by two 
iambics, and in the other by an ionic. These and the pre- 
ceding are metres in very common use with the best poets ; 
and instances of them will occur in subsequent extracts, 
chosen for the sake of other measures with which they are 
joined. 

The several sorts of metre above described are, like the' 
two last, also employed separately : for instance, the first 
cantos of the Faishadhiya of SrIha^rsha, and Cirdidr- 
juniya of BhAravI, as well as that of the epic poem of 
Magha, are in the iambic measure called VaTi^asfha ; 
which recurs again in other parts of the same poems ; espe- 
cially in the Cirdta, of which four books out of eighteen 
are in this measure 

The first of the works just now mentioned is a poem 
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in twenty-two cantos, on the marriage of Nala, 
JVishadha, and DAMATANTf, daughter of BhimA, king of 
Viderbha. It is a favourite poem on a favourite subject, 
and though confessedly not free from faults, is by many 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in the Sanscrit 
language. The marriage of Nala and Damayanti, his 
loss of his kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent 
devices of Cali disguised in the human form, his desertion 
of his wife and his transformation, her distresses, her 
discovery of him, and his restoration to his proper form 
and to his throne, are related in another poem already 
noticed under the title of Nalodaya, Their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Malidhlidrata,* and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 
CRAMA BHAffA, entitled I^alachamjpu'f or Damayanti 
cafhd, ^rihabsha’s poem, though containing much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 
barren of incident. It brings the story no further than the 
marriage of Nala and Damayanti, and the description 
of their mutual aflEection and happiness, which continues 
notwithstanding the machinations of Gali. The romantic 
and interesting adventures subsequent to the marriage, m 
told in the NaUdaya, are here wholly omitted ; while the 
poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well 
accommodated to the taste of his countrymen, indulges in 
glowing descriptions of sensual love. 

The following example of Vansast'ha metre is from the 
introduction of the J^aishadkiya. To render the author’s 
meaning intelligible, it may be necessary to premise, that 
the mere celebrating of Nala and DAMAYANTi, is reckoned 


* From the 53d to the 79th chapters of the F'ana parva, 

t A composition, in which prose and verse are intermixed, is called 
CAawpii. 

H 2 
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sufficient to remove the taint of a sinful age, and is so 
declared in a passage of the Mahdhhdrata. 

Vansast'ha metre. 

Pavitram atrdtanutd jagad yuge^ 

smrUdy rasa-cshdlanayeva yat, cathd ; 

Cafham na sd mad-giram, dvildm api, 
swase vinim eva, pavitrayishyati» 

" How should a story, which, being remembered, purifies 
the world in the present age, as it were by an actual ablu- 
tion, fail of purifying my voice, however faulty, when em- 
ployed on this narration.” 1. S. 

In the following passage from BharavI’S CiTdtdrjuniya^ 
the last stanza is an example of the Mdlini metre, and the 
preceding one of the Puslipitdgra ; which will be noticed 
further on ; all the rest are in the Vaniast'ha measure. It 
is the close of a reproachful speech of DraupadI to her 
eldest husband, Yudhisht ’hira, inciting him to break the 
compact with Dury6dhana, by which the Pai^davas 
had engaged to remain twelve years in exile. 
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q?:: ^^:T^n=r^fif : 

f^TT^^T’?^’?7TT1=r?lf%?TT 118^11 

s3 

118811 

1188,11 

118^11 

I do not compreliend this thy prudence ; for opinions 
are indeed various : hut anguish forces itself on my mind 
when considering thy extreme distress. Thou, who didst 
formerly repose on a costly couch, and wert wakened with 
auspicious praise and song, now sleepest on the ground 
strewed with pungent grass, and art roused from thy 
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slumbers by the dismal bowlings of shakals. Thy feet, 
which, resting on a footstool adorned with precious stones, 
were tinged by the dust of *’the blossoms in the chaplets 
worn by prostrate monarchs, now tread the wilderness, 
where the tips of sharp grass are cropped by ihe teeth of 
stags. Thy person, 0 king, which formerly gained beauty 
by feeding on the blessed remnant of the feast given to 
holy men, now wastes with thy glory, while thou feedest 
on the fruits of the forest. That thou art reduced to this 
condition by the act of thy enemies, harrows up my soul. 
To the valiant, whose courage is unsubdued by the foe, 
misfortune is a triumph. Relinquishing peace, O king, be 
active, and rouse thy energy for the slaughter of thy foes. 
Placid saints, not kings, attain perfection, disarming their 
enemies by patience. If persons such as thee, whose ho- 
nour is their wealth, who are leaders of the brave, submit 
to such insupportable disgrace, then is magnanimity de- 
stroyed without resource. If, divested of courage, thou 
deem submission the means of lasting ease, then quit thy 
bow, the symbol of a sovereign, and becoming a hermit, 
feed here with oblations the purifying flame. Adherence 
to the compact is not good for thee, valiant prince, while 
thy foes compass thy disgrace; for kings, ambitious of 
victory, scruple not the use of stratagem in treating with 
enemies. Thee, who by force of fate and time art now sunk 
in the deep ocean of calamity, dull witli diminished splen- 
dour, and slow to enterprise, may fortune again attend, as 
thou risest like the sun with the new born day, dispelling 
hostile gloom.” 1. 37 — 46. 

To return to the enumeration of analogous sorts of 
metre. A true spondaic metre, named Vidyv^Timdld, con- 
sisting of four spondees, with a pause in the middle of the 
verse, which virtually divides the tetrastich into a stanza of 
eight, is often mixed, as before observed, with the metre 
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termed QUydryd, containing the same quantity in a greater 
number of syllables. 

Other measures, also containing the same quantity but 
in a greater number of syllables, occur among the species 
of uniform metre. The subjoined note* exhibits several 
species, in which the verse is divided by the position of the 
pauses into two parts equal in quantity, and some of them 
equal in number of syllables. Further instances are also 
stated in the notes, of metre containing the same quantity 
similarly reducible to equal feet.“f- Some of the species of 
metre which contain a greater number of syllables, are 
reducible, in conformity to the position of their pauses, to 
this class,^ 

All these varieties of metre have a great analogy to the 
Mdtrdsamaca and other species before described, which 
similarly contain the quantity of sixteen short sjdlables or 
eight long, reducible to four equal feet. 

Among the kinds of metre described at the foot of the 
preceding paragraphs, the Dddhaca^ Tdiaca, and Pra- 
mitdcshard are the most common. A stanza in the ana- 
paestic measure named Pmmitdcshard, in which each verse 
exhibits alliteration at its close, has been already quoted 


♦ Rucmavati or Champacamdldj composed of alternate dactyls and 
spondees ; Matti, measured by three spondees with four short sylla- 
bles before the last; Paiiava, containing a spondee and dactyl, and 
an anapaest and spondee ; JBhramaravilasitd, measured by two spon- 
dees, four short syllables and an anapaest ; Jal6 ddhatagaid ^ composed 
of alternate amphibrachys and anapaests ; and several other species, as 
Cusuma vichitra, MaMgu^a nicara^ Cudmala danti^ Laland, &c. 

f Dddhaca, composed of three dactyls and a spondee ; Tdiacd con- 
taining four anapaests ; Pramitdcshard, measured by three anapaests 
with an amphibrachys for the second foot ; Mild^ a species of Charts 
dravartd, and some others. 

J Thus Maitdcridd combines two simple kinds, the Vidyunmdld and 
Chandravartd, So Craunchapadd is composed of two species before- 
mentioned, the CTictmpacamdld and Madtigu'da, 
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from the fifth canto of the Girdtdrjuniya of BharAvi. 
The specimen of anapaestic measure Tdiaca, which will he 
here cited from the close of the Iffalddaya, is a further 
instance of alliteration introduced into every stanza of this 
singular poem. 

Td^ACA. 

3rrr?TT^fr»?T^cT^T?IfT»TT II 

Ari-sanhatir asya vaneshu ^uchdm 

'padam dpadam dpad amd 'padarad, 

Sudhadan cha yafhaiva jandya Harim 
yatam dyatamdya tarn dyata Md. 

“ The luckless and despondent crowd of his foes found 
in the forests a calamitous place of sorrow ; and prosperity 
was constant to him, who gave happiness to a sincerely 
affectionate people, as she clings to Hari, who blesses the 
guileless,” 4. 46. 

It has been before said, that, in several sorts of metre, 
the pauses would justify the division of the stanza into a 
greater number of verses than four, and instances have 
been shown, where either the number of syllables, or the 
quantity, would be the same in each verse of a stanza of 
eight, twelve, or even sixteen short verses. In the follow- 
ing species of metre, the verses of the stanza, subdivided 
according to the pauses, are unequal. 

The Sdrd'^lavicridita, a very common metre, of which 
examples occur in the former volumes of Asiatic Re- 
searches,* is a tetrastich, in which the verse consists of 


• Vol. i. p. 279. 
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nineteen syllables divided by the pause into portions of 
twelve and seven syllables respectively. The following 
instance of this metre is from the close of the Jfirst book of 
MiGHA’s epic poem; where NAnEDi, having delivei'ed 
a message from Indra, inciting Grishina to war with 
^i^UPALA, king of the Ghedis, departs, leaving the hero 
highly incensed against his kinsman and enemy. 

O'm ityuctavato 'fha sdrngina, iti 
vydhritya vdchan, nahhas 
Tasminn utpatit^ purah swra-mundv 
inddh sriyam hibhrati, 

SatT'^'Adm ani^am vindda-pi^unah, 
crvjddhasya Ghaidyam prati, 

Vydmnivcij ihrumii ck'halena, vadane 
cetics chacdr" dspadam. 

While the divine sage, having delivered this discourse, 
ascended the sky, bearing on his front the radiance of the 
moon ; the hero, armed with a bow, uttered an expression 
of assent ; and the frown, which found place on his brow 
wreakful against the prince of the Ghedis, was as a portent 
in the heavens, foretokening destruction of his foes.” 1. 75. 

The Manddcrdntd, which is the metre in which the 
Meghaduta is composed, has pauses subdividing each 
verse of seventeen syllables into three portions, containing 
four, six, and seven syllables respectively : viz. two spon- 
dees ; two pyrrhichii and an iambic ; a cretic, trochee, and 
spondee. The Harini differs from the preceding in trans- 
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posing the first and second portions of the verse, and mak- 
ing the third consist of an anapsest between two iambics- 
An instance of it will be subsequently exhibited. 

The example of the first mentioned metre, here inserted, 
is from the MegJia d'^ta. This elegant little poem, attri- 
buted as before observed to Calidasa, and comprising no 
more than 116 stanzas, supposes a Yacsha or attendant of 
Ctrv^JRA to have been separated from a beloved wife by an 
imprecation of the god Cuv^RA, who was irritated by the 
negligence of the attendant, in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by Indra’s elephant. The distracted 
demigod, banished from heaven to the earth, where he 
takes his abode on a hill on which Kama once sojourned,^ 
entreats a passing cloud to convey an affectionate message 
to his wife. 


Manddcrdntd metre. 


Called 
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6. Jdtam hhv^vana-vidite, piishcardvartacdndm, 

Jdndmi tiodm, pracrUi-piirushanj cdmav'dpam, Maghdnah 
TendWfhitioan, tivayi, mdhi-vasdd d'drahandhur, gatd 

'ham. 

Ydchnyd mdghd varam adhigune, nddhame labdhacdmd. 

7. Santaptdndn twam asi saraiian ; tat, paydda, priydydh 
Sandesam one Kara, dhanapati-GO''ddha-visleshitasya. 
Qantavyd te vasatw Alacd oidma yacshdsiuao''d'hdon. 
Vdhyddydoia-stliita-Hao^a-sioxts-chaoidricd-dhauta-hao''- 

myd. 

I know thee sprung from the celebrated race of dilu- 
viaii clouds j a minister of Indra, who dost assume any 
form at pleasure : to thee I become an humble suitor, being 
separated by the power of fate from my beloved spouse : a 
request preferred in vain to the noble is better than success- 
ful solicitation to the vile. Thou art the refuge to the in- 
jdamed : therefore do thou, O cloud, convey to my beloved 
a message from me who am banished by the wrath of the 
god of riches. Thou must repair to Alacd the abode of the 
lord of Tacshas, a palace of which the walls are whitened by 
the moonbeams from the crescent on the head of SiVA, 
who seems fixed in the grove without.’' G and 7. 

The Sic'harini, also a common metre, distributes seven- 
teen syllables into portions of six and eleven : an iambic 
and two spondees in the one, and a tribrachys, anapaest 
dactyl, and iambic in the other. This is the meti'e of the 
Ananda lahari, a hymn of which SANCARACniRYA is the 
reputed author, and which is addressed to ^XVA, the Sacti 
or energy of Siva or M,AHi.Dt:vA. It comprises a hun- 
dred stanzas of orthodox poetry held in great estimation by 
the devout followers of ^ANGARA : the devotional poetry 
of the Hindus does not usually employ metre of so high an 
order. 

Examples of this measure will be shown in a subsequent 
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extract from a work of a very different kind : a drama 
by Bhavabhuti entitled Mdlati mddhava. 

The Mdlini, consisting of fifteen syllables, places two 
tribrachys and a spondee in the one subdivided portion of 
the verse, and a cretic, trochee, and spondee, in the other. 
An instance of it occurs in a former extract from the Oird- 
tdrjuniya. The following example of this metre is from 
the drama abovementioned. The passage is descriptive of 
a love-sick maid. 

Mdlini metre. 

Parimr^dita-mriMU-mldnam angam ; pravrlttih 
Cat' ham api parivdra-prdrt'handhhih criydsvb, 

Calayati cha himdn^dr nishcalancasya lacshmim 
A hhinava-cari-danta-ohchheda-cdntah capdlah. 

'' Her person is weary like bruised threads of a lotos ; 
scarcely can the earnest entreaties of her attendants incite 
her to any exertion ; her cheek, pale as new wrought ivory, 
emulates the beauty of a spotless moon.” 1. 22. 

The Pmharshini, containing thirteen syllables, separates, 
a molossus from two pyrrhichii, as many trochees, and a 
spondee. An example of it will bo shown in a subsequent 
extract from BHAVABHfixx's drama. 

The Ruchird, with the same number of syllables, dis- 
joins two iambics from two pyrrhichii, a trochee, and cretic. 
The opening stanza of the BhaUiodvya may serve as an 
instance of this metre. The poem bearing that title is on 
the subject of the adventures of BAma : it is comprised in 
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twenty-two cantos. Being composed purposely for the 
practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected are 
most frequent. The style, however, is neither obscure nor 
inelegant ; and the poem is reckoned among the classical 
compositions in the SansorU language. The author was 
Bhabtrihaui : not, as might be supposed from the name, 
the celebrated brother of Vicramaditya; but a gram- 
marian and poet, who was son of SrIbhara swiMi, as 
we are informed by one of his scholiasts, Vidyavin6de. 

Hucliird metre. 

Ahh'^n nnjpd, vibudlia-sa&hah, jparantapah^ 
Sriitdnwitd, Da^arat'ha ityuddhrUah, 

Ounair mranij hJiuvanadiita-chcIi'haUna, yam 
Sandtanah pitaram updgamat swayam. 

" He, whom the eternal chose for a father, that be might 
benefit the world [in a human form], was a king, a friend 
of the gods, a discomfiter of foes, and versed in science : 
his name was Da^arat’ha. He was a prince eminent for 
his virtues.” 1. 1. 

The Suvadand distributes twenty syllables in three por- 
tions of the verse : one containing two spondees and a 
bacchius ; the second four short syllables and an anapsest ; 
the third a spondee, pyrrhichius, and iambic. The Stag- 
dhardj a very common metre, dilfers from it only in the third 
portion of the verse, which containB a trochee, spondee, and 
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bacchius ; but here the number of syllables in every sub- 
division is equal ; vi'z, seven. In all the other instances 
above described, the subdivisions of the regular verses were 
unequal. 

The following sorts of metre, which are usually em- 
ployed, have no pauses but at the close of the verse. The 
Bruia vilambitd contains in each verse two anapjests pre- 
ceded by three short syllables and a long one, and followed 
by an iambic. Instances of this measure have been already 
cited in an extract from the Girdtdrjuniya, The SragviM 
is measured by a trochee, spondee, and iambic repeated? 
as the Bhvjangapraydtd is by a similar repetition of an 
iambic, trochee, and spondee. Both sorts of metre are of 
frequent occurrence in classic poems. 

The Vasantatilacaj which consists of a spondee, iambic, 
tribrachys,' dactyl, trochee, and spondee, is one of the 
metres in most general use. It commonly occurs as a 
change from other metre. But the whole fifth canto of 
MAgha’s poem is in this measure. The Chaurct pancJid-^ 
^ied, a short poem before described, is in the same metre, 
and so is a pathetic elegy on the death of a beloved wife 
which occurs in the Bhdmani vildsa^ a collection of mis- 
cellaneous poetry by Jagannat’ha Paiidita rdj(X. It 
begins thus : 

Vasantatilaca, 

“ Since fate, alas I is become adverse, and the gem of 
kindred is departed towards heaven, to whom, 0 my sonl, 
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wilt thou tell thy grief? and who will appease thy anguish 
with refreshing words f ’ 

The following passage from some Hindi poem, is quoted 
in NarayaiJa bhatta’s commentary on the Vritta ret- 
ndcara as a specimen of this metre in the Gdnyacubja 
dialect. 

Candarpa-riLpa jaba ten tumha linlia, Onshna ! 

Ldcdpacdma Kama Mn, balm-pira, chlidri. 

Jan hJieUcain viraha-pira nasdii mdri. 

Tain hhdnti dikti pailidi, calii bdta, Q6pi* 

“ CRfSHNA, since thou didst assume the form of Cupid, 
I have neglected worldly affairs, suffering much anxiety. 
Relieve by thy presence the pain of separation which I 
endure. Such was the message, with which the G6pf dis- 
patched her embassadress.’' 

V. 8l6ca or Vadra. 

The most common SauscrU metre is the stanza of four 
verses containing eight syllables each, and denominated 
from the name of the class, AnusUubh, Several species 
of it have been described. Two very simple kinds of it 
occur, consisting of iambic, or trochaic feet exclusively :f 


* Short vowels, when final, are so faintly sounded, that they are 
usually omitted in writing the provincial languages of India in Roman 
character. But they have been here preserved at the close of words; 
being necessary, as in SanscHi, for correctly exhibiting the metre. 

t The first termed PramdM^ the other Samdni, Considered as a 
species of uniform metre, the first is also named Nagaswar^pUi or 
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the rest are included in one general designation.* But 
several analogous species are comprehended under the 
denomination of Vactra, Here the laws of the metre, 
leaving only the first and eighth syllables indeterminate, 
require either a bacchius or an amphibrachys'!* before the 
eighth syllable, and forbid an anapaest or tribrachys after 
the first; as also in the second and fourth verses of the 
stanza, an amphimacer. A variety of this metre introduces 
a tribrachys, before the eighth syllable in the first and third 
verses, and a bacchius in the second and fourth^. And 
another sort,§ which admits five varieties, requires the 
penultimate syllable to be short in the second and fourth 
verses ; and introduces before the eighth syllable of the 
first and third verses, a dactyl, anap^st, tribrachys, amphi- 
macer, or molossus. 

The metre which is most in use, is one of the species 
now described, in which the number of syllables is deter- 
minate (viz. eight), but the quantity variable. CalidasA 
appropriates to this metre the term Slocci (abbreviated from 
Anusliiuhh ddca ) ; and directs, that the fifth syllable of 
each verse be short, the sixth long, and the seventh alter- 
nately long and short. The mythological poems under the 
title of Purcina, and the metrical treatises on law and other 
sciences, are almost entirely composed in this easy verse ; 
with a sparing intermixture of other analogous sorts, and 
with the still rarer introduction of other kinds of metre. 


Matallicd^ and the second is denominated MalUcd, There is also a 
regular measure which alternates trochees and iambics, and is deno- 
minated Mddiavacdcridd : and another, named Chitrapadd consisting 
of two dactyls and a spondee. 

* Vitdna. 

t The metre is named Pafhyd when an amphibrachys is intro- 
duced in the second and fourth verses ; some say in the first and 
third. 

t Chapala^ ^ Vipuld. 
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The varieties of the Anushiubh sl6ca which most frequently 
occur, make the fifth, sixth, and seventh s^'llables of the 
first and third verse all long or all short ; or else the fifth 
long with the sixth and seventh short. Thus varied, it is much 
used by the best poets. Calidasa has employed it in the 
second and sixth cantos of his poem entitled Gumdra sam~ 
bhava, and in the first, fourth, and several others of the 
Raghuvansa. The second and nineteenth cantos of Ma- 
gha’S poem are in this metre, and so is the eleventh of 
the CirdtdrjiLniya. 

The examples here subjoined are from Magha’s poem. 
One passage is pai't of a speech of BalArama to Grish- 
ina, urging him to the immediate commencement of hosti- 
lities against StSupalA : the other is extracted from Ud- 
DHAVA’S reply, dissuading CrishiNa from instant war, and 
advising his previous compliance with YtTDHISH^’HIRA's 
invitation to assist at a solemn sacrifice which the king was 
on the point of celebrating at Indrapvasfha, 
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118^11 

BalArAma speaks. A proved enemy, and a tried friend, 
are most to be regarded ; for they are known by their actions : 
others, presumed to be so, from temper or affinity, may be 
found in the end to be friend or foe. Peace may be main- 
tained with a natural enemy, who confers benefits ; not with 
a presumptive friend, who commits outrages ; kindness or 
injury, is the proper test of both. The king of the Chidis 
was offended, 0 Hari, by the seizure of RxJCMlTSi; for 
woman is the chief cause, that the tree of discord takes root. 
Whilsb thou wert engaged in subduing the offspring of the 
earth, he besieged this city, as darkness encircles the skirtsT 
of M4ru while the sun is remote. To hint, that he ravished 
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the wife of Vabhru is enough : the narration of crimes is 
too disgustful. Thus aggrieved hy thee, and having much 
injured us, the son of ^ruta^ravas is an enemy demon- 
sti'ated by^ deeds. The man who is negligent, while an 
enraged foe meditates aggressions, sleeps in the wind with 
fire under his arm. What forbearing man, who would 
cheerfullj^ dissemble a sHght and single injury, can patiently 
endure repeated wrongs ? At other times, patience becomes 
a man ; and [pudency, a woman : but valour befits the in- 
sulted warrior ; as modesty should be laid aside by a woman 
in the nuptial bed. Whoever lives (may none so live!) 
tortured by the pain of insults from his enemy, would that 
he had never been born, vainly giving his mother anguish. 
Dust, which, kicked by the foot of the traveller, rises and 
settles on his head, is less contemptible than the dastard, 
who is contented under wrongs.” 2. 36 — 46. 

Uddhava, in reply, addressed to Orish^S’A : 

wx^'^w 
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T?^:r^T^f^TiTrTTIl5ITnIT’!JT^»l^TSlfq ll\\®ll 

** The just king and his kinsmen, relying on thee for an 
associate capable of sustaining the heaviest burden, are 
willing to undertake the task of a solemn sacrifice. Even 
to enemies, who court them, the magnanimous show kind- 
ness ; as rivers convey to the ocean the rival torrents from 
the mountains. Violence, used against foes by the strong, 
is at length successful ; but friends, once offended, are not 
easily reconciled even by compliances. Thou thinkest, that the 
slaughter of the foe will most gratify the inhabitants of 
heaven ; but far better is it to present ofierings, which are 
desired by the deities who devour oblations. What the 
virtuous offer, under the name of ambrosia, in flames, whose 
tongues are holy prayers, was the splendid ornament of the 
ocean churned by the mountain Mandara. The promise 
made by thee to thy father’s venerable sister, to forgive her 
son a hundred offences, should be strictly observed. Let 
the intellect of a good man be sharp without wounding; 
let his actions be vigorous, but conciliatory; let his mind 
be warm without inflaming: and let his word, when he 
speaks, be rigidly maintained. Before the appointed hour, 
even thou art not able to destroy the tyrant, on whom thy- 
self conferred that boon ; no more than the sun can pre- 
maturely close the day, which he himself enlightens.” 2, 
103—110. 
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Y. Compound metre. 

Instances of compound metre have been already exhibited 
under the designation of TTpajdti, consisting of two kinds of 
simple metre variously combined : two of these combina- 
tions are repeated under the head of half eq^ual metre, with 
the contrasted names of A.dliydn(Xci and VipctHtdc^hydnaci, 
Other species of metre belonging to this class are in use 
among eminent poets : particularly the Pushpitdgrd and 
Aparavactrd, In the first, both verses are terminated by 
two trochees and a spondee, and begin with four short 
syllables, one verse interposing a pyrrhichius, and the other 
a dactyl. In the next species, both verses are terminated 
by three iambics, and begin like the preceding with four 
short syllables ; but one verse interposes a single short 
syllable, and the other a trochee. 

Examples of the first of these mixed measures are very 
common. One instance has been already exhibited in a 
(Quotation from the first canto of BhAravI's poem of 
Arjuna and the mountaineer. The whole tenth canto of 
the same poem, and the seventh of Magha’s death of 
Si^UpAla, are in this mixt metre. The second is less 
common : but an instance occurs in the eighteenth canto of 
the Cirdtdrjuniya, 

The close of the ninth canto of CAlidAsa’S Paghu- 
van^a, exhibiting a variety of metre, in which two of the 
species now mentioned are included, is here cited, for the 
sake of these and other species which have been before 
described. The subject is Da^ARAt’ha’s hunt, in which 
he slew the hermit’s son : a story well known to the readers 
of the Rdmdyana, 
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'g^R^'Sl^fwfT^T-ivTJCUtT^ ll^£_H 

'"Thus did the chase, like an artful mistress, allure the 
king, forgetful of all other business, and leaving to his 
ministers the burthen of the state, while his passion grew 
by indulgence. 

The king, without his retinue, passed the night in some 
sequestered spot, reposing on a bed of leaves and blossoms, 
and enlightened by the dame of wild herbs. At dawn, 
being awakened by the flapping of the elephant's ears in 
place of the royal drums, he delighted in listening to the 
sweet and auspicious tones of chirping birds. 

One day, pursuing an antelope, and outstripping his at- 
tendants, he arrived, with his horse foaming with fatigue, on 
the bank of the Tamasd, a stream frequented by the devout. 
In its waters a deep sound, caused by the filling of a vase, 
was mistaken by the king for the grumbling of an elephant, 
and he directed an arrow towards the spot whence the 
sound proceeded. By this forbidden act^ Da^AHAt’ha 
transgressed: for even the wise, when blinded by passion, 
deviate into the pathless waste. ^Ah father!’ was the 
piteous cry which issued : and the king, anxious, sought 
its cause among the reeds. He found the vase, and near 
it a hermit’s son pierced by his arrow, and he stood amazed 
as if internally wounded. The king, of glorious lineage, 
who had already alighted from his horse, eagerly inquired 
the parentage of the youth ; who, resting on the vase, with 
feeble accents said ^he was the son of a hermit, but nc^ 
priest.’ Instructed by him, the king conveyed the wounded 
youth to his blind parents : and to them, as they approached 


* The royal and military tribe is prohibited from hilling elephant* 
unless in battle. 
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their only son, he related his mistaken deed. The unhappy 
pair, lamenting, conjured the king to draw the arrow from 
the breast of their wounded son. The youth was dead. 
The aged hermit ratifying lus curse with tears instead of 
water for a libation, pronounced this imprecation on the 
king: "In thy extreme age thou shalt reach thy fated 
time, with grief like mine for a beloved son.’ While he 
spoke, as it were a serpent assailing first and then discharg- 
ing fatal venom, Oau^alya’s lord, conscious of the first 
offence, addressed him thus : " Thy curse has fallen like a 
boon on me, who have not seen the beauteous countenance 
of offspring ; as fire, fed with fuel, fertilizes the soil which 
it burns.* The king then said, "For me, who merciless 
deserves death at thy hands, what are thy commands V 
The holy hermit asked fuel for the funeral pile ; he and his 
wife resolving to follow their son in death. The king, 
whose attendants were now arrived, promptly fulfilled his 
command, and remained dejected, bearing with him the 
hermit’s curse, a cause of his future destruction, as the 
ocean embraces the devouring fire. Again the king ad- 
dressed him. "Wise hermit! what shall this shameless 
criminal, who deserves death from thee, now perform.’ 
He desired the funeral flame to be duly lighted ; and the 
king presented the fire for him, and his wife and son. 

"" The chief of the race of Raghit, attended by his army 
now returned to his palace, dejected, bearing in his mind 
the heavy imprecation of the saint, as the ocean holds 
within itself the fire of destruction.** 9. 74f — 89. 

. This extract exhibits, besides two stanzas of Puehpitdgrd^ 
and as many of Sundari metre, f both belonging to .the 
present head, and one, of which an example was promised 


* 75 and 76. 


f 77 and T0, moit properly the last. 
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in this place, several others which have been before ex- 
emplified, f and two which are less common.^ 

A singular species of variable metre is mentioned by 
writers on prosody, who describe it as a stanza in which 
the verses increase in arithmetical progression. In the 
instance exhibited by them the four verses of the stanza 
increase regularly from eight to twenty syllables. Varieties 
of it are noticed in which the progression is not regular, 
the short verse exchanging places with the second, third, 
or fourth. The quantity of the syllables is in general in- 
determinate ; but varieties are stated in which the verse 
consists of short syllables, either ending or beginning with a 
spondee, or both ending and beginning with spondees. 

A class of metre which admits an inordinate length of 
the verse, is known under the general designation of Dan- 
daca. The verse may consist of any number of syllables, 
from twenty-seven to nine hundred and ninety-nine ; and 
the specific name varies accordingly. § The construction of 
the metre requires that the first six syllables be short, and 
the remainder of the verse be composed of cretic feet ; or, 
instead of the cretic foot, the bacchius. These two kinds 
of metre are distinguished by different names. A verse 
consisting of any number of anapaests within the limitation 
abovementioned, is also comprehended under this general 
designation ; as are verses of similar length consisting exclu- 
sively of iambic or trochaic feet. They have their peculiar 
denominations. 

Examples of these extravagantly long verses are to be 


* Swdgaid 78. 

f Vasanta tilaca 81 — 87 and XJpdndravajra 88. Buchird 89, 

{ ManjuhJdshUi 74 (P. T. P. 3 I.) and Mattamayikra 80 (2S + T. 
I. D. S.) 

§ Por example, Ardia which comprises ten feet ; driava eleven ; 
Vydla twelve » Jirnuta nineteen, &c. 
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found in the works of the poet Vana. It is unnecessary to 
insert any specimen of them in this place, as an example will 
occur in a subsequent quotation from Bhavabhuti’s drama. 

That class of metre, which is termed half equal, because 
the alternate verses are alike, comprises various sorts, which 
appear to be compounded of two simple kinds with an 
appropriate number of syllables of a determinate quantity. 

Another class, in which every verse of the stanza is dif- 
ferent, appears more complex. But, here also, the quantity 
as well as the number of syllables being regulated, the 
stanza is in fact composed of four kinds of uniform metre. 

The most common metre of this class is that called 
Udgaid. Here the number of syllables in each verse, as 
well as their quantity, differs ; the first verse comprising an 
anapaest, iambic, tribrachys, and trochee ; the second, a 
tribrachys and anapmst with two iambics ; the third, a 
trochee, tribrachys, and two anapmsts f and the fourth, 
an anapsest, iambic, and pyrrhicliius with three iambics. 

The twelfth canto of the Oirdidrjuniya is in this metre ; 
and so is the fifteenth canto of Magxia’s epic poem. It 
begins thus : 

n 

“ But the king of the Oli^dis was impatient of the ho- 
nours which the son of PA'i5‘i)U commanded to be shown in 
that assembly to the foe of MadJm; for the mind of the 
proud is envious of the prosperity of others.” 


* Or the third verse may consist of a trochee and dactyl, with two 
anapaests ; or of two trochees* with two anaptnsts : and the metre is 
denominated* in the first instance* Saurabhdai ; in the second, 
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Other kinds of metre, in which every verse of the stanza 
differs in the number and quantity of syllables, are com- 
prehended under the general name of Gdt'hd ; under which 
also some writers on prosody^ include any sort of metre 
not described by PiNCALA, or not distinguished by a spe- 
cific appellation. The same denomination is applicable 
also to stanzas consisting of any number of verses other 
than four.f An instance of a stanza of six verses has been 
remarked in the Mahdbhdrata, and another example occurs 
at the beginning of Magha’s poem.J 

®s. 

Dwidhd critdtmd, dm ayam divdcard ? 

Vidh^ma-rdchih, dm ayam hutdsanah ? 

Gatan tiraBcliiiiam aniMTu-sdrafheh. 

Prasiddham i!oTddhwajioalanam havirbhujah. 

Patatyadhd dhdma-visdri sarvatah* 

dm etad ? itydmlam {oshitam janaih. 


• HelAyudha and NiRAYA'is:A tArX. 
f DivXcaba on the P^ntta rdnacara, 

J It is cited by DivXcaea bhatta as an instance of a stanza of 
six. Yet the scholiasts of the poem omit the two first verses and 
lead the stanza as a tetrastich. One commentator, however, doea 
remark, that copies of the poem exhibit the additional verses ; and 
another commentator has joined them with two more verses in a 
separate stanza. 
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NiREDA descending from the heavens to visit CrJshiS^a, 
is thus described : 

“ ‘ Is this the sun self-parted into two orbs ? Is it fire 
shining with light divested of smoke ? The motion of the 
luminary whose charioteer has no legs, is distinguished by 
its curvature ; the ascent of flame is a known property of 
fire. Then what is this, which descends diffusing light 
around?’ Thus was the sight contemplated with wonder 
by the people.” Mdghd 1. 2. 

YI. Prose; and Verse mixed tuiili, Prose. 

I follow the example of 8amcdt writc'rs on pro.sody, in 
proceeding to notice the different spociiw of in-oso. They 
discriminate three, and even four sorts, uiuler distiuet 
names. 1st. Simple prose, admitting no coinpotnul Uivius. 
It is denominated Muctaca. Tlii,s Is little uscul iin polished 
composition.s ; unless in tho familiar dialogue of dramas. 
It must undoubtedly have been tho colhspuivl styhi at the 
period when Sanscrit waj a spoken languagis. 2d. Pro.sts, 
in which compound terms are sparingly admitted. It is 
called Culaaa. This and the preceding sort, are by some 
considered as varieties of a single Hp(^cieH named Vhilrnlcd, 
It is of course a common style of composition; and wlum 
polished, is the most elegant as it is tins chaste.st. But it 
does not command the admiration of Hindu n>adcrs. ltd. 
Prose, abounding in compound words. It bears the appel- 
lation of Utcaliod f rdya. Examples of it exhibit com- 
pounds of the most inordinate length : and a jingle word 
exceeding a hundred syllables is not unprectHlcnUul. This 
extravagant style of composition beitig suitable to tho taste 
of the Indian learned, is common in tho most elabonifce 
works of their favourite authors. 4)th. Prose, modulated so 
as frequently to exhibit portions of verse. It is named 
Vrittagandhi. It will occur without study, and even 
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against design, in elevated conapositions, and may be 
expected in the works of the best writers. 

Some of the most elegant and highly wrought works in 
prose are reckoned among poems, as already intimated, in 
like manner as the Telemaque” of F^:]^r^:LON and Tod 
AheW of Gessner. The most celebrated are the Vdsa- 
vadattd of Subandhu, the JDasa mmdra of DatSdI, and 
the Cddamhari of VakA. 

The first of these is a short romance, of which the story 
is simply this. CANDARPAC^iTtr, a young and valiant 
prince, son of Chint AmAiJ i king of Cwsumapura* saw 
in a dream a beautiful maiden, of whom he became despe- 
rately enamoured. Impressed with the belief, that a per- 
son, such as seen by him in his dream, had a real exist- 
ence, he resolves to travel in search of her, and departs, 
attended only by his confidant MAC ARANDA. While re- 
posing under a tree in a forest at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountains, where they halted, M A c AR an D A overhears 
two birds conversing, and from* their discourse he learns 
that the princess YasavadAtta, having rejected all the 
suitors who had been assembled by the king her father 
for her to make choice of a husband, had seen Candar- 
PACiiTiT in a dream, in which she had even dreamt his 
name. Her confidant, Tamalica, sent by her in search 
of the prince, was arrived in the same forest, and is dis- 
covered there by Macaranda. She delivers to the prince 
a letter from the princess, and conducts him to the king’s 
palace. He obtains from the princess the avowal of her 
love; and her confidant, CalavAtI, reveals to the prince 
the violence of her passion. 

The lovers depart together: but, passing through the 


* Sanoie ■with Pdfali pura or Pci$ali putra » the ancient Palihothra 
now Pairn* Aa. Res., vol, iv., p, 11. 
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forest, he loses her in the night. After long and unsnc- 
cessful search, in the course of which he reaches the shore 
of the sea, the prince, grown desperate through grief, 
resolves on death. But at the moment when he was about 
to cast himself into the sea, he hears a voice from heaven 
which promises to him the recovery of his mistress, and 
indicates the means. After some time, CANDARPAC^iTir 
finds a marble statue, the precise resemblance of Vasaya- 
DATTA. It proves to be her 3 and she quits her marble 
form and regains animation. She recounts the circum- 
stances under which she was transformed into stone. 

Having thus fortunately recovered his beloved princess, 
the prince proceeds to his city, where they pass many 
years in uninterrupted happiness. 

The story, told in elegant language, and intermixed 
with many flowery descriptions in a poetical style, is the 
VASAvADATTAofSxjBANBHXJ. There is an allusion, 
however, in BiiavabhAti’S drama, ^ to another tale, of 
Vis AVAD mi’s having been promised by her father to 
the king Sats'jaya, and giving herself in marriage to XJda-' 
TAi?rA. I am unable to reconcile this contradiction other- 
wise than by admitting an identity of name and difference 
of story. But no other trace has been yet found of the 
story to which BhavabhAti has alluded. 

In the work above described, as in various compositions 
of the same kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza 
or even several, either in the preface or in the body of the 
work, does not take them out of the class of prose. But 
other works exist, in which more frequent introduction of 
verse makes of these a class apart. It bears the name of 
Champii : and of this kind is the iVato champ'd of Teiti- 
ceama before mentioned. This style of composition is not 


• Mdlait midhava. Act 2d, 
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without example in European literature. The V'oyage 
de Bachaumont et de la Chapelle/’ which is the most 
known, if not the first instance of it in French, has found 
imitators in that and in other languages. The SanscvU 
inventor of it has been equally fortunate ; and a numerous 
list may be collected of works expressly entitled Ohamp^i,^ 

The Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture 
of prose and verse ; and, as already mentioned, they like- 
wise intemiixed a variety of dialects. Our own language 
exhibits too many instances of the first to render it neces- 
sary to cite any example in explanation of the transition 
fi'om verse to prose. In regard to mixture of languages, 
the Italian theatre presents instances quite parallel in the 
comedies of Angelo Beolco surnamed Ruzanti :i- with 
this difference, however, that the dramas of Rxjzanti and 
his imitators are rustic farces, while the Indian dramatists 
intermingle various dialects in their serious compositions. 

Notwithstanding this defect, which may indeed be easily 
removed by reading the PrdcrU speeches in a SanscvU 
version, the theatre of the Hindus is tbe most pleasing 
part of their polite literature, and the best suited to the 
European taste. The reason probably is, that authors are 
restrained more within the bounds of poetic probability 
when composing for exhibition before an audience, than 
in writing for private perusal or even for public recital. 

The Sacuntald by CalidAsa, which certainly is no un- 
favorable specimen of the Indian theatre, will sufllciently 
justify what has been here asserted. I shall conclude this 
essay with a short extract from BHAVABHffTf’s unrivalled 
drama, entitled Mdlati mddhava ; prefixing a concise argu- 
ment of the play, the fable of which is of pure invention. 


* As the Nrtsinha champii, Gang<£ champ^^ Vrtndivana champ'd 
8tc. f Walkee’s Memoir on Italian tragedy. 
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' BH'd’RiVAStr, minister of the king of PadmdvaU, and 
DIivarata in the service of the king of Viderbha, had 
agreed, when their children were yet infants, to cement a 
long subsisting friendship, by the intermarriage of MiLATf, 
daughter of the first, with Madhava, son of the latter. 
The king having indicated an intention to propose a match 
between Bhtjrivasu’s daughter and his own favourite 
Nandana, who was both old and ugly, the minister is 
apprehensive of giving offence to the king by refusing the 
match ; and the two friends concert a plan with an old 
priestess, who has their confidence, to throw the young 
people in each other’s way, and to connive at a stolen 
marriage. In pursuance of this scheme, Mi.DHAVA is 
sent to finish his studies at the city of PadmdvaU, under 
the care of the old priestess CAMAiiTDACf. By her con- 
trivance, and with the aid of MalatI’s foster sister La- 
VANGicX, the young people meet and become mutually 
enamoured. It is at this pei-iod of the story, immediately 
after their first interview, that the jfiay opens. The first 
scene, which is between the old priestess and her female 
pupil AvAl6cita, in a very natural manner introduces an 
intimation of the previous events, and prepares the appear- 
ance of other characters, and particularly a former pupil 
of the same priestess named SaubaminI, who has now 
arrived at supernatural power by religious austerities; a 
circumstance which her successor Aval6citX has learnt 
from CAPjiLACU]S3&ALi, the female pupil of a tremendous 
magician, AcHdRAGHAiSfA, who frequents the temple of 
the dreadful goddess near the cemetry of the city, 

" The business of the play commences ; and MiDJatAYA, 
his companion Macaranda, and servant Calahastsa, 
appear upon the scene. MAbhavA relates the circum- 
stances of the interview with MALATf, and acknowledges 
himself deeply smitten. His attendant produces a picture 
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which MalatI had drawn of MAdhava, and which had 
come into his hands from one of her female attendants. 
In return Madhava delineates the likeness of MalatI 
on the same tablet, and writes under it an impassioned 
stanza. It is restored ; and being in the sequel brought 
back to Malati, their mutual passion, encouraged by 
their respective confidants, is naturally increased. This 
incident furnishes matter for several scenes. Meantime, 
the king had made the long expected demand ; and the 
minister has returned an answer that “ the king may dis- 
pose of his daughter as he pleases.” The intelligence 
reaching the lovers throws them into despair. Another 
interview in a public garden takes place by the contrivance 
of CAmandaci. At this moment a cry of terror announces 
that a tremendous tiger has issued from the temple of SiVA : 
an instant after, Nakdana’s youthful sister, Madayan- 
TiCA, is reported to be in imminent danger. Then MA- 
dhavAs companion, Macarat^da, is seen rushing to her 
rescue. He has killed the tiger. He is himself wounded. 
This passes behind the scenes. Madayat^tticA, saved by 
the valour of Macaranda, appears on the stage. The 
gallant youth is brought in insensible. By the care of the 
women he revives : and Madayantica, of course, falls 
in love with her deliverer. The preparations for MAlatI's 
wedding with Nat^bana are announced. The women are 
called away, MAdhava in despair resolves to sell his 
living flesh for food to the ghosts and malignant spirits, as 
his only resource to purchase the accomplishment of his 
wish. He accordingly goes at night to the cemetry^ 
Previous to his appearance there, OAPALACtnJi)ALA, in a 
short soliloquy, has hinted the magician’s design of offer- 
ing a human sacrifice at the shrine of the dreadful goddess* 
and selecting a beautiful woman for the victim. MAbhava 
appears as a vendor of human flesh ; offering, but in vain, 
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to the ghosts and demons the flesh off his limbs as the 
purchase of the accomplishment of his wish. He hears 
a cry of distress and thinks he recognizes the voice of 
MalatI. The scene opens, and she is discovered dressed 
as a victim, and the magician and sorceress preparing for 
the sacrifice. They proceed to their dreadful preparatives. 
Madhava rushes forward to her rescue : she flies to his 
arms. Voices are heai'd as of persons in search of Ma- 
LATf. MAdhava, placing her in safety, encounters the 
magician. They quit the stage fighting. The event of the 
combat is announced by the sorceress, who vows ven- 
geance against Madhava for slaying the magician her 
preceptor.’ 

The fable of the play would have been perhaps more 
judiciously arranged if this very theatrical situation bad 
been introduced nearer to the close of the drama. BhA- 
VABHTJTi has placed it so early as the fifth act. The 
remaining five (for the play is in ten acts) have less 
interest. 

‘ MALATf, who had been stolen by the magician, while 
asleep, being now restored to her friends, the prepai'ations 
for her wedding with Nandana are continued. By con- 
trivance of the old priestess, who advised that she should 
put on her wedding dress at a particular temple, Maca- 
eaiSda assumes that dress, and is carried in procession, 
in place of MAlatI, to the house of Nan DAN A. Dis- 
gusted with the masculine appearance of the pretended 
bride, and offended by the rude reception given to him, 
Nandana, to have no further communication with his 
bride, vows and consigns her to his sister’s care. This, 
of course, produces an interview between the lovers, in 
which Macaeanda discovers himself to his mistress, and 
she consents to accompany him to the place of MAeatI’s 
concealment The friends accordingly assemble at the 
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garden of the temple: but the sorceress, CApALACtilS'- 
dalA, watches an opportunity when MalatI is unpro- 
tected, and carries her off in a flying car. The distress of 
her lover and friends is well depicted : and, when reduced 
to despair, being hopeless of recovering her, they are hap- 
pily relieved by the arrival of S A ir D A m i N i, the former 
pupil of the priestess. She has rescued MAlati from 
the hands of the sorceress, and now restores her to her 
despairing lover. The play concludes with a double wed- 
ding.' 

From this sketch of the story it will be readily perceived, 
that the subject is not ill suited to the stage : and making 
allowance for the belief of the Hindus in magic and super- 
natural powers, attainable by worship of evil beings as well 
as of beneficent deities, the story would not even carry the 
appearance of improbability to an Indian audience. Set- 
ting aside this consideration, it is certainly conducted with 
art; and notwithstanding some defects in the fable, the 
interest upon the whole is not ill preserved. The incidents 
are striking ; the intrigue well managed. As to the style, 
it is of the highest order of Sanscrzt composition ; and the 
poetry, according to the Indian taste, is beautiful. 

I shall now close this essay with the promised extract 
from the play here described. It contains an example, 
among other kinds of metre, of the Bandaca or long 
stanza, and is selected more on this account than as a 
fair specimen of the drama. This disadvantage attends all 
the quotations of the present essay. To which another 
may be added : that of a prose translation, which never 
conveys a just notion of the original verse. 
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Extract from Mdlati mddhava. Act 5. 

MIdhaya continues to wander in the cemetery. 

" Human flesh to be sold : unwounded, real flesh from the 
members of a man. Take it. Take it.”'*^ 

" How rapidly the Paisdchas flee, quitting their terrific 
forms. Alas 1 the weakness of these beings.’ 

He walks about 

' The road of this cemetery is involved in darkness. 
Here is before me “ the river that bounds it; and tremen- 
dous is the roaring of the stream, breaking away the bank, 
while its waters are embarrassed among the fragments of 
skulls, and its shores resound horribly with the howling of 
shakals and the cry of owls screeching amidst the conti- 
guous woods.”f 

Behind the scenes. 

'Ah! unpitying father, the person whom thou wouldst 
make the instrument of conciliating the king’s mind, now 
perishes.’ 

Madh., listening with anxiety,'] "I hear a sound 


• AnusMulh. 

f Sdrdilla ticridita. 

’«r-5fr : 
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piercing as the eagle’s cry, and penetrating my soul as a 
voice but too well known. My heart feels rent within 
me; my limbs fail; I can scarcely stand. What means 
this ?”* 

“ That piteous sound issued from the temple of CaeAlA. 
Is it not the resort of the wicked ? a place for such deeds If 
Be it what it may, I will look.” 

He walks round- 

The scene opens; and discovers CAPAL.4.cuiSf)ALA and 

Agh6eAGHaNta, engaged in worshipping the idol: 

and Malax! dressed as a victim. 

MAl.] ‘Ah unpitying father! the person whom thou 
wouldst make the instrument of conciliating the king’s 
mind, now perishes. Ah fond mother ! thou too art slain 
by the evil sport of fate. Ah venerable priestess 1 who 
lived but for MAlat!, whose every effort was for my 
prosperity, thou has been taught by thy fondness a lasting 


• Manddcrdntd„ 

t Factra, 
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sorro-w. Ah gentle LavangicA! I have been shown to 
thee but as in a dream.’* 

Made.] ‘ Surely it is she. Then I find her living.’ 

CAPALACtn^DALA worshipping the idol CaralI.] ‘I 
bow to thee, divine Chamu:^da.’ 

“ I revere thy sport, which delights the happy court of 
Siva, while the globe of the earth, sinking under the 
weight of thy stamping foot, depresses the shell of the 
tortoise and shakes one portion of the universe, whence the 
ocean retires within a deep abyss that rivals hell.”*f- 

May thy vehement dance contribute to our success and 
satisfaction ; amidst the praise of attendant spirits, astonished 
by the loud laugh issuing from thy necklace of Iieads which 
are animated by the immortalizing liquid that drops from the 
moon in thy crest, fractured by the nails of the elephant’s 
hide round thy waist, swinging to the violence of thy ges- 
tures ; while mountains are overthrown by the jerk of thy 
arm, terrible for the flashes of empoisoned flame which 
issue from the expanded heads of hissing serpents closely 
entwined. The regions of space meantime are contracted, 
as within a circle marked by a flaming brand, by the roll- 


• The Prdcrtt original of this passage, though prose, is too beau- 
tiful to be omitted. 

' tdda niccarun'a ! d^n'i n'ar^nda-chilt&rdhdbaaran'an jan6 
bibajjai. Hd amba sindhamad-hiad ! turn api haddsi ddbba dubbila- 
sid^na. Hd Mdladimaii-jividd, matna calldn^a-edhaudcca-Buba-Badla- 
bbdbdrd, bhadvadi ! chiraasa jdndbiddsi duco’ham sindhdn'a. Hd pia 
sabi Lavaugi'd ! sivina-dvasara-mdUa dansan'd abam dd sambuttd.* 
f &drddla vicrtdiia. 
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Ui 

ing of thy head terrific for the wide flame of thy eye red as 
raging fire. The stars are scattered by the flag that waves 
at the extremity of the vast skeleton which thou bearest. 
And the three-eyed god exults in the close embrace of 
Gauhi, frightened by the cries of ghosts and spirits trium- 
phant.”* 

They both how before the idol. 

Madh.] 'Ah! what neglect.’ 

The timid maid, clad as a victim in clothes and gar- 
lands stained with a sanguine die, and exposed to the view 


* The original stanza is in Da’/uS,aca metre, of the species denomi- 
nated Prachita and Slnhaaicrinta. The verse contains eighteen feet 
(2 Tr. 16 C.) or fifty-four syllables, and the stanza comprises 216 
aylJablea. 

o> & 

II 
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oY these wicked and accursed magicians^ like a fawn before 
wolves, is in the jaws of death ; unhappy daughter of the 
happy Bhurivasu. Alas ! that such should be the relent- 
less course of fate.’’* 

Capal.] "Now, pretty maid, think on him who was 
thy beloved. Cruel death hastens towards thee.”+ 

Malati.] ' Beloved- M iC D H a v A ! remember me when I 
am gone. That person is not dead who is cherished in the 
memory of a lover.’ 

Capal.] "Ah! enamoured of MiOHAVA she will be- 
come a faithful dove. However that be, no time should be 

lost.* 

A G H 6 R. lifting the sword^ "" Divine CHXMTJlJiX! 
accept this victim vowed in prayer, and now offered to 
thee.”t 


• ^drdula vicridita, 

f PraharshM^ 

J PraharshM, 


TOL. II. 
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Madh. rushing fonvard, raises MiLATi in his cmns^ 

* Wicked magician ! thou art slain/ 

Capal,] ‘ Avaunt villain. Art thou not so V 
Mal.] ' Save me, prince !’ She embraces MAdhava. 

Madh.] ' Fear nothing. “Thy friend is before thee, v^ho 
banishing terror in the moment of death, has proved his 
affection by the efforts of despair. Cease thy trembling. 
This wicked wretch shall soon feel the retribution of his 
crime on his own head.” 

Agh6r.] ^ Ah ! who is he that dares to interrupt us V 
CaPal.] 'Venerable Sir! he is her lover; he is MA- 
DHAVA, son of CAmandaci’s friend, and a vender of hu- 
man flesh/ 

MIdkAu tears,] 'How is this? auspicious maid 1* 

MAl. sighing,] ' I know not. Prince 1 I was sleeping 
on the terrace. I awoke here. But how came you in this 
place?’ 

MAdh. blushing.] “Urged by the eager wish that I 
may be blessed with thy hand, I came to this abode of 
death to sell myself to the ghosts. I heard thy weeping. I 
came hither.”-f- 


* Hariri. 

f p^asanta tilaca. 
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MiL.] ^ Alas ! for my sake wert thou wandering regard- 
less of thyself 1' 

MAdh.] " Indeed, it is an opportune chance.^ 

Having happily saved my beloved from the sword of 
this murderer, like the moon’s orb from the mouth of de- 
vouring Rdhuy how is my mind distracted with doubt, 
melted with pity, agitated with wonder, inflamed with 
anger, and bursting with joy.”‘^ 

A G H 6 R.] ^ Ah ! thou BrdJimen boy ! Like a stag 
drawn by pity for his doe, whom a tiger has seized, thou 
seekest thy own destruction, approaching me engaged in 
the worship of this place of human sacrifice. Wretch ! I 


• Sirdula vicridita. 




f Sirdula vicridita, 

r:nmsf%^5rT^T i 
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will first gratify the great mother of heings witli thy blood 
flowing from a headless trunk.’’ 

MAbh.] 'Thou worst of sinful wretches! "How 
couldst thou attempt to deprive the triple world of its rarest 
gem, and the universe of its greatest excellence, to bereave 
the people of light, to drive the kindred to desperation, to 
humble love, to make vision vain, and render the world a 
miserable waste 1”^ 

' Ah wicked wretch 1 " Hast thou dared to lift a weapon 
against that tender form, which even shrunk from the blow 
of light blossoms thrown in merry mood by playful dam- 
sels. This arm shall light on thy head like the sudden club 
of YAMA.”t 

Agh6r.] ' Strike, villain I Art thou not such V 

Mal. toMABH.] 'Be pacified, dear MAbhava! The 


t A very uncommon metre named AvitaVha or Narcufaca, 
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cruel man is desperate. Abstain from this needless ha- 
zard.’ 

Oapal. to Agh6b.] " Venerable Sir, be on your guard. 
Kill the wretch.’ 

Mad H. and AGHdn., addressing the women^ '"Take 
courage. The wretch is slain. Was it ever seen that the 
lion, whose sharp fangs are fitted to lacerate the front of 
the elephant, was foiled in fight with deer 

A noise behind the scenes. They listen. 

' Ho ! ye guards who seek Malati. The venerable and 
unerring Ci^ANDACi encourages BHtjpjVAStr and instructs 
you to beset the temple of CabAla. She says this strange 
and horrid deed can proceed from none but AOHdRA- 
GHA:tJfA; nor can aught else, but a sacrifice to Cab^iX, 
be conjectured.’ 

Capal.] ' We are surrounded.’ 

AGHdB.] ' How is the moment which calls for courage.’ 

Mal.] ' Oh father ! Oh venerable mother !’ 

MXdh.] ' ’Tis resolved. I will place MXLATi in safety 
with her friends, and slay this wicked sorcerer/ 

MXdh. conducts MXlatI to the other sides and returns 
towards AGHdBAGHAiifA. 

Agh6b.] 'Ah wretch! "My sword shall even now 
cut thee to pieces, ringing against the joints of thy bones. 


• P'asania iilaca. 
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passing with instantaneous x'apidity through thy tough 
muscles, and playing unresisted in thy flesh like moist 
clay/’* 

They fight. The scene closes. 


• ^ic^harHt 

t^TcTlf ’ 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLES 


OF 

INDIAN PROSODY. 


Feet used in Sanscrit Prosody. 

Trisyllabic. 

Jf. — Molossus. M. 

T , Bacchius. B. 

R , — yj — Creticus or Amphimacer. C. 

S , yj yj — Anap^stus. A. 

T, — — ^ Antibacchius, Pammbacchiu8, or Hvpobacchius. H* 
u — w Amphibrachyb or Sconus. Sc. 

jBh. — DacTylus. B. 

JV. ^ Tribrachys. Tr. 

Monosyllabic. 

L » w Brevis. Br. <?. — Lonott®. L. 


Feet used in Prdcrit Prosody. 

1 c. One Mdtrd ot CaU^ Saru: Brevis m Bb. 

2 c. Two Mdtrds or Calds» 

Hdrai LoNotrs — L. 

Sujpriya: PyRRHICHIos or Periambos. w P. 

3 0 . Three Mdtrds or Calds^ 

Ttila : TROCHJStJS-— T. 

I)t6aja : IaMbbs u — I, 

TdMava; Tribraohys w Tb. 

^aya : 4 c. Mdtrds or Culds, 

Cariia ; SpondjBUS — — S* 

Rayddhura : ScoiTtre o ~ w So. 

Stasia: ANAPBEiTxrs u v — A. 

Ctiara^a: Dactylbs — v w D, 

Vipra : pRooELEtrsMAnoir* w w v Puk 
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Indrdsana : 5 c. Five Mdtrds or Calds* 
Creticus C., Bacchitjs B., P^on PiE., See. 
Sardja; 6 c. Six Mdtrds or Calds, 

MoLOsstrs M. Sec. 


Metre of the Vedas ; regulated ly the number of syllables. 
Seven classes subdivided into eight orders, 
CLASSES. 


Anush’’ Trish- 

Gdyaiii, UshMh, iuhh, Vrihati, Pancii, iulh, Jagati, 


Arslid 

.. 24 

28 

Daivi. 

... 1 

2 

Asuri 

...15 

14 

Pr^jApaty^l . . . 

... 8 

12 

Yajush 

... 6 

7 

Samaa. ••«... 

... 12 

14 

Rich ......... 

... 18 

21 

Bi&hmi 

... 36 

42 


32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 


Distribution of the Syllables in Triplets, Tetrastichs, <ix. 
I. GATATRf. III. ANtrSHfUBH. 


1. Tripdd 


2. Chatushpid - . . 


3. P4daaivrit. .. . 


4. Atip&danivrit.. 

....6 + 8 + 7=21 

5. N4gi 

,..9 + 9 + 6=24 

6. VArihf 

...6 + 9+9=24 

7. VaTdhani4n4 . . 

1 . .6 + 7 + 8;—~~21 

8. Pratisht’hi. . . 

...8 + 7 + 6=21 

9. DwipAdvirij.. 

12 + 8=20 

10. Trip4dvir4j... 


II. Ush:^ih. 

1. Tripod (12+8x2), 

1. Cacuhh 

..8+12 + 8=28 

2. Pur a UshMh, 

. 12 + 8 + 8— •"‘28 

3. PardshMh. . . . 

..8 + 8 + 12=28 

2. ChatiXBhp4d. . . . 

7X4=28 


1. Chatushpid .8 X 4—32 

2. Trip4d (8 + 12x2), viz. 12 + 3 
+ 12, or 12+12+8, or 8 + 12 
+ 12=32. 

IV. VrihatI. 

1. ChatuslipAd 9 X 4=36 

2 8X2+10X2=36 

3 ,...8x3+12 =36 

1. Pat^hyd . . , .8 + 8 + 12 + 8=36 

2. Nyancusdri4t {Scandhdgrzvd or 
XTrdvTihatt)$ 8 + 12 + 8 + 8l!3Ii; 
36. 

3. r7jparij/*fc£<irri'Aa^*, 8 X 3 + 12= 
36. 

^ 4. Pura3tddvrthatil2+B X3— 36 

4. MahivrlKaU (Sat6vrlhatl), 12 X 
3=36. 
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V. Pancti. 

1 . Chataehpdd (12X2 + 8X2). 

1. -S'a^aA-p. ..12 + 8 + 12+8::r40 

or' 8 + 12 + 8+ 12=40 

2. Astdra-p . .8 + 84-12 + 12 = 40 

3. Prastdra-p. 12 + 124-8 + 8 — 40 

4 • P" ist'x TCL-p. 8 + 1 2 4~ 1 2 4" 8 40 

5. Sanstdra-p. 12+8 + 8 + 12:^40 

2, 1. Acsharapancti 5 ><4lll20 

2 Alpasahpancti .SxSzrlO 

3. Padapancti — 


4 4+6 + 5x3=25 

3. Pat’hyd 8 X 5zz:40 

4. Jagati ...8 X 0::iz:48 

VI. Tbishtubh. 

1. Jy<5tishmati 11+8 X 4n:43 

2. Jagati 12 + S X 4“40 

Purastddjydtishmatz,. . .11 (12) 

+ 8x3. 

3Iadhyd,Q^S + U (12) +8 + 8 
VparUJddd , .8 + 8 + 8 + 8 + 11 
(12). 


Deficient mid exiiberant Metre. 

1. ^ancuinatirz:5 + a X 3, ex. (Gdyatri)5 + 6 X 3z=:23. 

2. Cacudmati—6 + a X 3. 

3. Fipilica madhy4 nz (Tripiid) zz: many + few + many, ex. 8 +4+8. 

4. Yavamadhyd- — (Tripd,d) — few + many + few, cx.8 + 10 + 8. 

5. Nivrit— a — l,^2x. (Gdyatri) 24 — lzz:23. 

6. Bhurij zna+l, ex. (Gdyatri) 24 -|- lzz:25. 

7. Virdj zz:a — 2, ex. (Gdyafcri) 8+8 + 6zz:22. 

8. Swardj =:a+ 2, ex. (Gdyatri) 8 + 8 + 10zi:26.^ 


1 . Ganavritta of SamcrU Prosody, and MdtrdvrUta of 
Prdcrit Prosody ; regidated hy quantity. 


1. Aryd or Gdt'hci, Pr. Gdhd, 
30 + 27=57 c. 

Odd verse : 30 c. “7^ ft, (Gtlinr 
Sc. or Pr.). 

Even verse ; 27 c.=7j ft. (Gthzz 
Bb.). 


Each verse ends in L, 

Pause in 1st verse before 7th ft, 
if Pr. But if 6th ft. be Pe., then 
pause after 1st syllable. 

Pause in 2d verse before 5th ft* 
if Pr. 


* If there be room to doubt whether the metro be reduced from 
the next above, or raised from the next below, the first verse deter- 
mines the question j for it is referred to the class to which the first 
verse or pdda belongs. If this do not Buillcc, the metre is referred 
to that class, which is sacred to the deity, to whom the prayer i» 
addressed. Should this also be insufficient, other rules of selection 
have been provided. Sometimes the metre is eked out by substituting 
iya or uva for correspondent vowels. This in particular, appears to 
be practised in the Samaodda, 

li 2 
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16 Species: Pat'hyct : Pause 
after 3d ft. (3+ 7-^- ft. and 12 
+ 18 + 12 + 15=57 c.). Vijp7ild : 
Pause placed otherwise. Hence 
AdivipuU^ Aniyavipuld and UhJia- 
y^avipuld, with 1st verse, 2d, or 
both, irregularly divided by the 
pause. Chapald 1st f. S. or A. 
2d Sc. 3d S. 4th Sc. 5th S. or D. 
6th Sc. or Pr. (in the short verse, 
Br.), 7th S. D. A. or Pr. Hence 
Muchachapald , Jaghanya chapald 
and Mahachapald, with lat, 2d 
or both verses so constructed. 
Therefore Iryd + 3 Chapalds X 
FaVhyd Vipulds':^!^ species. 

Variations : Aryd, Ist verse 
10,800. 2d verse 6,400. Chapald 
1st verse 32, 2d verse 16. 

In PrdcTit prosody, 27 species : 
from 27 L. 4-3 Br.zz: 30 syll. to 
1 L. and 55 Bn.znSe syll. 

Specific varieties. CuUnd con- 
taining 1 Sc. Culafltd^ 2 Sc. 
Viiydy many Sc. Eandd, no Sc. 
Gurviiii, Sc. 1st, 3d, 5th or 7th 
ft. But this is against rule : 
which excludes amphibrachys 
from the odd feet. 

2. Udgiti or Vigdt'hd, Pr, Pi- 
27 + 30=57 c. viz.l2 + l5 + 

12 + 18. 

3. Upagzti, Pr. Gdhu, 27 +27 
:r;54 c. viz. 12+15 + 12+15. 

4. Gzti or UdgdVhd,^ Pr. Xlg- 
gdhd. 30 + 30^60 c. viz. 12+18 
+-12 + 18. 

5. Jrydgiti or C'handhaca, Pr. 
Scandha, 32 + 32—64 c. 


8 ft. complete. (3+5z:8 ft. and 
12 + 20 + 12 + 20=64 c. 

Species 16 [Pai^hyd, Etc.), va- 
riations of each verse 10, 800. 

In Prdcrit prosody, 28 species 
from 28 L. & 8 Br. to 1 L. and 62 
Br. 

6 . Chandricd^ Sangiti or Gdt'hini, 
Pr. Gdhini. 30 + 32=62 c. viz. 12 
+ 18 + 12 + 20 , 

7. Sugiti, or Parigiti, Pr. Sinhini 
32 + 30-62 c.viz. 12 + 20 + 12 + 
18. 

Also 

6 , Sangiti, 32+29 = 61 c. 
Arya(7'i- ft.) + L. in both verses. 

7. 32 + 27 — 59 c, 

L. in first verse only. 

8 . Pragiti, 30 + 29 = 59 c. 

+ L. in second verse only. 

9. Anugiti, 27 + 32 — 59. 
Reverse of Sugiti. 

10. Manjugiti, 29 + 30 = 59 c. 
Reverse of Pragiti. 

11 . Figiii, 29 + 29 = 58 c. 
Upagiti + L. in both verses. 

12. 29 + 32 = 61 c. 
Reverse of Sangiti. 

13. Fallari. 32 + 30 = 62 c. 
Arydgiti — L. in last verse, 

14. Lalitd, 30 + 32zz62 c. 

— L. in first verse. 

15. Pramadd, 29 + 27 = 56 C. 
Upagiti + L. in first verse. 

16. Chandricd, 27 + 29 = 56 c. 

+ L. in last verse. 

All these hinds admit 16 spe- 
cies as shove; viz. Pat^hyd, &c. 
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II. Mdtfd vntia or Mdtrd ch'handas, of Sanscrit 
Prosody, 


1. VattAliya, 56 to 68 c. 

1. F'aitdliya, 14 -i -16 + 14,H-16 
= 60 c. 

End in C. + I. 

Short syllables by pairs (even 
verses not to begin with 
2 Tk.) 

2. Ipaidlica, End in D. & S. 

Z. Aupach^handasica, 16-1-18 + 
16 + 18=68 c. End in C. 
&B. 

Each kind admits 8 varieties 
of the short verse and 13 
of the long ; from 3 long 
syll. to 6 short beginning the 
one, and from 4 long syll. 
to 1 long and 6 short in the 
other. 

Also the following species un- 
der each kind. 

1. Dadshindntied^ begin with I. 
Comprising 2 varieties of the 
odd verses. 

1. I. (or Tn.); and 4 of the 
even verses. I. B. (or Pa 2 , 
2d or 4th or 5 Bn.) 

2. Udichya vntta, odd versos 
begin with I. 

3. Pretekya vrittaf even verses* 
C. or Pas. 4. 

4. Pravrtttaca, the two preced- 
ing combined. 

5. Apardntica, 16 X 4 = 64 c. 
(Pretch,), 

6. Chdruhdsini, 14 X 4=56 c. 

( Udkk), 

2. MirnX samaca, 16 (4X4)X 

4=64 c. End S, or A. Begin 

S. A. B. or Pr, 


1. Mdtrd samaca, 2d ft. S. A. or 
D. 3d ft. A. 

2. Piildca, 2d Sc. or Pr. Sd S. 
or D. 

3. irdiLamsicd, 2d S. A. or D. 
3d Sc. or Pii. 

4. Chilrd, 2d Sc. or Pr. 3d A. 
Sc. or Pr. 

5. TJpacJutrdj 2d. S. A. or B. 3d 
S. or D, 

6. Pdddculaca, the above inter- 
mixed. 

The 1st species admits 24 va- 
rieties ; the 2d, 32 ; and the 
3 next, 48 each. The varia- 
tions of the last species very 
numerous. 

3. GItyAryA or Achaladhrttij 16 X 

4. All short syllables, 

4. Bwic!’nAN/)icA ; or Couplet. 

1. i^ic'hd or ChUd, 32 Br. + 
16 L. 

Two species ; Jydiis7i^ Ist verse 
32 Br. 2d 16 L. 

Saumyd or Amngacridd, Ist 
verso 16 L. 2d 32 Br. 

Also 1 &id7id 30 + 32=62 c. 
1st Verse 28 Br. + L. 2d 30 
Br. + L, 

2. cnmijd, 32 + 30=62 c. 

Ist 30 Br. + L. 2d 28 Br. 

+ L. 

3. Chdilicd or Atlruchird 20 + 
29=58 c. 27 Br. + L. 

Also 3 Ch'dlicd 29 + 31=60 c, 
Ist Verse 27 Br. + L. 2d 29 
Br. + L. 
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III. Mdtrd vritia of Prdcnt prosody conUnued from 

Table I. 


8. JDihx, S. Dwipat’h^, 13 
11 + 13+11=48 c. 

3 ft., viz. odd verse 6 + 4 + 3 ; 

even verse 6 +4 + 1. 

23 species from 23 L. + 2 Br. to 
48 Be. 

9. Utcach’hd, Pr. Uccach^Jd, 

11 x6=66 c. 

6 verses, 3 ft. each, 4 + 4+3, 

8 species, from 66 Bb. to 28 L, 
+ 10 Br. 

10. R614 or L6U, 24 x4 = 96 c. 
Pause 11 + 13. Usually end in L. 

12 species, from 12 L. to 24 Br. 

11. Gandh4, Pr. GandMna, 17 
+ 18 + 17+18=70 Syll. 

12. Chatushpad4 or Chatuah- 
padici, Pr. ChaupaXa, Chdilpdd, 
30 X4 X 4=480 c. 

1 6 verses : 7 ft. 4 X 7 + L. 

13. Ghal^t'a & Ghat't'4nanda, 31 
X2~62 c. 10 + 8 + 13=4x7 + 
3 Br. or 11 + 7 + 13=6 + 3x3 + 
5_|-4+3 + 2 + 2 Br. 

14. Shat'pada or Sliat'padicd, 
Pr. Ch’happdii, 96+ 56=152 c. 

Cdvya 24ril + 13=:6 + 4 X 4 
+ 2 Br.) + 4=96, Ullala 28 (15 
+ 13; X 2=5 6. Varieties of the 
Tetrastich 45, from 96 Be. to 44 
L. + 8 Be. Varieties of the whole 
stanza 71," from 70 L.+ 12 Br. to 
152 Be. 

15. Prajjat’ica Pr. PajjalU, 16 
y d — fi 4 c. 4 ft. End in Sc. 

16. Atiliha At'hillii Pr. JizK 
16X4=64 c. No Sc. End in P. 

17. P4d4culaca, Pr. Culapdd, 
16X4=64 C.6 + 4X2 + 2 L. 

18. Paddd stanza of nine=:116 
c. viz. 


IstrrlS c. = 4 ft. viz. 3 + 4 + 
4+4. End in Sc, or Pr. 
2drrrl2 c. — 4 ft. End in Pr. 
SdzzilS c. End in D. 

4th = 1 1 c, = 3 ft. End in Tr. 
5th= 15 c. End in B. 

6th to 9th::zD6h4as before. 
Five species. 

19. Padmavati, Pr. P’dumd^ 32 
X4=128 c. 8 ft. no Sc. 

20. Cun'd'alica, Pr. Cundal'idt 
stanza of eighti:zl42 c. 

D6h4 + R614 or C4vya. 

21. Gagan'dngan^, 25x4^:100 
c. 20 syll. viz. 5 L. & 15 Br. End 

in I. 

22. Dwipadl or Bwipada, 28 X 
2 = 56 c. 6J- ft. viz. 6 + 4 + 5 + L, 

23. C’hanj^, 41 x 2=82 c. 

10 ft. viz. 9 Pr. + C. 

24. Sic’ha, 28 x2=56 c. 

7 ft. viz. 6 Pr. + Sc. See San- 
scrit metre. 

25. Mala, 45 x2 = 90 c. 

1 1 ft. viz. 4 x 9 + c. + S. 

Also 25. Mala 45 + 27” 72 c. 

1st verse as above, 2d verse Jryd, 

26. ChOd'icala, Pr. ChuXiaU^ 29 
X2=58 c. Half the D6hd+5. 

37. Saurasht'ra, Pr. SdraiPha, 
ll+13f 11 + 13 = 48 c. 

Keverse of the B6ha. 

28. Hdcali, 14x4=56 c. 

31- ft, viz. 4 X 3 + L. (syll. 1 1 or 
10). ft. D. Pit. or A. sometimes 
S. Not end in P. S. 

29. Madhubhava, 8x4=32 c. 
2 ft. End in Sc. 

30. Abhira, 11 X4=44 c. 

7 + Sc. or B. + I. + Sc.or Sc; + 

Tr*+Sc, 
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31. Daa'd'acala, 32X4=128 c. 
4x4f6+-2 + 8 or 10 + 8+ 14. 
End in L. 

32. Dipaca, 10x4=40 c. 

4-f S-f-Bn. usually end in Sc. 

33. Sinhavaloca, Pr. Sinkdlad 
16x4-64 c. 

4 ft. A. or Pr. but end in A. 

34. Plavangama, Pr. Parangamd, 
21X4=84 c. 

6X3-j-l. Begin with L. 

35. Lilavati, 24 or less x 4= 
96 or less. 6 ft. or less ; not end 
in A. 

36. Harigita, 28x4zi:112c. 

5~f_6 5 x3-f" L. Should begin 

with Pr. and end in S. 

37. Tribhangi, 32 X 4z:128 c. 
8 ft. No Sc. End in L. 

38. Durinila or Eurmilica, 32 
X4=:128 c. 

10 + 84-14. ft. 8. 

39. Hira or Hiraca, 23 x 4=z 
92 c. 

4 ft. viz. 6 X 3 + 5. ft. 6 Bii. or 1 
L. with 4 Br. End in L. 

40. Jaladhara or Jalaliaran'^, 
32X4=128 c. 

Pauses 10 + 8 + 6 + 8. ft. 8. Gene- 
rally Pb. End in A. 

41. Madauagrlha or Hadana- 


har^ 40 x 4=160 c. 

10 + 8+14+8 = 40. 

42. Maharasht'ra, Pr. Mara-- 
haVta, 29X4 = 116 c. 

10 + 8 + 11+ or 6 + 4 X ^ “f" B.+ 

Br. 

Also the following kinds : 

43. Ruchira, 30 x 4 = 120 c. 
71 ft. end in L. 

44. Calica, 14 X 4=56 c. 

Pauses 8 + 6. 

45. Vasan'a 20 X4~80 c. 

4 ft. End in C. Pause before the 
last. 

46. ChaurOla, 16 + 14+ 16-f 
14= 60 c. ft. A. or Pr. 

47. Jballana, 37 X 4 =: 148 c. 
71 ft. 5X7+ L. Pauses 10 + 10 + 
10 + 7. 

48. A8had'ha, 12+7+12+7 = 
38 c. 

49. Malavi, 16 + 12+16+12=: 
56 c. 

Long verse 4 ft., short verse end 
in L. 

50. Mattd, 20 X 4=80 c. 

5 ft. no Sc. 

51. Rasamala, 24 x 4=96 c. 

6 ft. 

52. Avalambaca, 13 x 4 = 52. 
3 ft. 4 X 2 + 5. End in L. 


IV. Metre, regulated 
Vactra. 8x 4=32 sy]l. 

2 ft. between 2 syll. The spe- 
cies vary in the 2d ft. or 3d 
place, 

1. Simple Wactra. 

L. or Br. + M. &c. (except 
Tr. & A. and, in the even 
verse, C.) + B. + L. or Br. 
Therefore 1st 4th & 8 th syll. 


hy number of nyllahles, 

cither long or short. 5th short. 
6th and 7th long. Either 2d or 
Sd long. 

Variations of the 1st verse 24 ; 

of the 2d 20. 

2 , Pai^htjd, 

Ist verse as above ; 2d with 
Sc, for 2d ft. Hence 7th syll. 
short. 
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3. Viparita paVhyd, 

The preceding transposed. 

4. Chapald. 

1st verse with Tr. for 2d ft. 
Therefore 6th and 7th syll. 
short. 

5. Vipuld, 

2d verse (some say 1st, others 
all) with 7th syll. short. 
Therefore 2d ft. D. Sc. H. or 
Tr. 


5 or 7 species : Bha-'oipuld 
1st verse (some say either) 
with B. for 2d ft. Ra-vipuld, 
with C. for 2d ft. Na^vipuU, 
2d ft. Tr. Ta-vip7Ud, 2d ft. 
H. Ma-vipuld, 2d ft. M. Ya~ 
vipulct, 8 ft. B. Ja-vipuld^ 2d 
ft. Sc. 

No instance' occurs with an ana- 
pmst for the 2d ft. or 3d 
place. 


V. Aesha^'a cKhandas or Varna vrztta. Metre regulated 
by number and quantity. 


Regular or uniform metre; 
equal and similar verses, 
the verse, or from four to 

I. XJctA or TJct’ha, 1 X 4:=r4. 
1. §n', y.— L. 2 Mahf, ^.~Br. 

II. AtyuctA. 2x4 = 8. 

1. Stri, or Cama, 2 2. 

Rati, or Mahl, 1. y.=I. 3 Saru, 
g. Z.=T. 4. Madhu, Pr. Mahu, 
2 Z.zzP. 

III. MadhyA. 3x4=rl2. 

1. Nari, or Tali, m. = M. 2 
Sa^i, Pr. Sasi^ y.zrB. 3. Priya, 
^Pr, P'id ^ or Mrigf, r, =:C. 4. 
Raman'i, or Raman'ai s.^zA, 5, 
Panehala, or Panch41a, i. zz H. 

6. Mrig^ndra, Pr. Mdinda, j.z=: 
Sc. 7. Mandara, 6A,“D. 8. Ca- 
mail, ox Camala, 7 z.=Tr, 


the stanza being eomi^sed of 
From one to jive syllables in 
twenty in the stanza. 

IV. Pratish^’ha. 4x4X16. 

1. Canya, or Tirn'a, Pr. Tin- 
ndj m. g. zz 2 S. 2. Ghari, or 
HArica, r. 1.^2 T. 3. Nag41ic^, 
Lag41ica, Nagani, or Nagdnicai 
Pr. Nagdnid, or Nagdni^ j. g — 
2 I. 4. Satf, n. y.=P. I. 

V. SuPRATisHf’iiA 5 X 4zr20. 

1. Pancti, Acsharapancti, or 
Hansa, Ik, 2y.=I). S. 2. Sam- 
m6hd., m. 2 S. 3. HArf- 

tabandha, or HAri, 2 y. 1. 2 g. or 
if. 2 y.= S. B. 4. PriyA, 2 1. r . — : 
A. I. 5. Yamaca, Pr. Jamaca^ n, 
2 l.z=:V. Tr. 
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From six to tiventy-syllahles in the Ferse. 


L Gayatri. 6 X 4=24. 

1. Tanumadlaya,, t S PS. 

2. Vidy ull^c’h^, or ^esha, Pr. 
Se'sct, 2 m =3 S. 3. Sa^ivadan^, 
or Chaur^DSii, n y = 2 PS. 4. 
Vasumati, i ^ zz: S PI. 5. Va- 
nity,, or Tilaca, Pr. Dilla, 2 j = 
2 A. 6. Yodha, or Dwiyodhi, 
Pr. Fijo'ha, 2 r = T S I. 7. Cha- 
turansa, Pr. Chauvansd n y ^ 2 
PS. 8. Maat’hdna, or Ci^ra^- 
vat^ra, (half of the Sdranga), 2 
^:zr S I T. 9. Sanc’handrf, or 
Somar^ji, (half of the Bhujan- 
gapraydta) 2 ?/=I T S. 10. M4- 
lati, Sum^lati, Vasanta, or Cd- 
minicdnta, 2 yzil P T. 11. Da- 
manacaj 2*nz=.Z P. 

II. Ushi5:ih 7x4=28. 

1. CumaralaUtd, (2 + 5) j s g 
= I 4- Tr. S. 2. MadaUc’hii, 
Ml j =: S D S. 3. HanaamTilcl, 
5 T gz=z ATS. 4. Madhumatf 
2 n g::z 2 P A. 5. Sumdnicd, 
r ^ Z =: 2 T C. 6. Suvdsa, n j I 
zz: 2 P D. 7. Carahanchd, n s I 
n 2 P Sc, 8. ^irshci, Pr. Sisd^ 
2 m ^“2 S M. 

III. Anusht0bh 8x4= 
32. 

1. Chitrapadd, 2 hli* 2 g zzz 2. 
B S. 2. VidyunmdU, Pr, Blj^ 
jumdld, (4 -f-4f)2w2 g rzi 2 
S H- 2 S. 3. Aldn'avaca, or Ma- 
n'avacdcrid'd, (4 -j- 4t) Hi. t I gzzz 
T I + T I. 4. Hansaruta, m n 
2 ^ + S D B. 5. Praman^icd, 
Nagaswarupin'i, or Matallicd, j r 
I g— 4 I. 6. Samduicd, or Mai- 
lied, r j g I — ^ T:, 7. Viidna, 

y i 2 ^7=2 I T S. 8. Tungd, 2 


w 2 ^ =z 3 P S. 9. Camala, 2 i 
n r zi2 P 2 I. 10. Hansapadi, 2 
g m s—2 S T I. 11. Mdtangi, m 
2 Z = S T I S. 12. Ramhhd, 
nl gm~2B 2 S. 

IV. Vkihati 9x4=3G. 

1. Halamuc’hi, (3 + 6), ?* n 5 
~ C 4- 2 P I. 2. Bhujaga^i- 
^usrita, (7+2), 2 n m ■=: 2 B 
A + S. 3. Bhadricd, r w ?• rz 2 
T A I. 4. Mahdlacshmf, 3 r ~ 
T S B I. 5. Sarangf, or Sarngf, 
nj^^~2PSA. 6. Pdvitra, Pr. 
Pdyiitdj m hh. s ZZ 2 S B k, 7. 
Camald, 2w^zz:3PA. 8. 
Bimhd, n s y — V Tn. T S. 9. 
TOmara, 5 2 i = A I P T. 10. 
RiipamdH, r m rz: 3 S M. 11. 
Man'imadhy a or Man'ibandha, 
hit, r s D 2 T I. 12. Bhujan.. 
gasangatd, s j r zz k 3 I. 

V. PaNcti 10x4=40. 

1 . ^addhavirdj, m s j g ■= S 
T 3 L 2. Panava, (5 + 5) m n 
y g zz S D + A S ox m n J gzz 
S D + A I. 3. Maydrasarin^f, r 
y r y ” 4 T S. 4* Mattd, (4 + 
G), m i/i, 5 5^ zr 2 S + 2 P S. 5. 
UpaaPhita, (2+8) ^5 2 y y zz S + 
2 A I. 6. Ruemavatf or Cliampa- 
camdla (6+5§) bh. m s g I) S + 
1) S. 7. Manoramd, n r j g zz. B 

4 I. 8, Sanyucia, P. Sanjutd, s 2 
y gzzV 2 T 2 I. 9. Sdravatf, 3 hh. 
y zz: 2 B T I. 10- Susharad, t y 

y “ S A S A. ll" Amrita- 
raati, or Amrltagati, n j n g zz P 
A P A- 12. Hansf, (4 + 6), m 
dh. m g zz 2 S Tr. S. 13, Chd- 
rumuc^hi, n y d/i, g zz V A S k. 
14. Chandramuc’hi, i n hh. g zz 

5 P 2 A- 
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VI. Trishtctbh 11 X 4 = 
44. 

1. IndravajrA, 2 t j 2 g=:S I 
D T S. 2. Up^tidravajrd, j t j ^ 
n: 2 I D T S. 3. Upajiti, or 
Ac’hyiiaaci, (14 species). The 
two foregoing intermixed. 4. D6- 
d’haca, Bandha or Nilaswaviipa, 

3 hh, 2 ^ = 3 D S. 5. S^linf, 
(4 + 7t), m2 i2^Z=2S-fC 
T S. 6. V4t6rmf, (4 -f Tf). m 
i 2 “ 2 S + A T S. 7. 

Bhraraaravilasita, (4 4- 7t), m 

72 2 ^ = 2 S 4- 2 P A. 8. 
Ilat’h6ddhat4, ?*w7'^^zz2T 
A 2 I. 9. Swdgat^, r n hh. 2 g 
;=: 2 T A P S. 10. YrinU or 
Vrittd, (4 + 7t), 2 n s 2jg ZZ 3 
PAS. 11. §y6aic4, or §r4a'icd., 
r y r I g =: 4 T C. 12. Sumuc’hi, 
(6 -t- 6t ), 71 2 j I g z=. k + 2 A. 
13. Bhadric4, 2 n t I g—2 P A 2 
I. 14. Maucticara4la, Sri, Anu- 
ctild or Cudmaladanti (5 -f. 6), 
hh. ^722^zr:DS + 2PS. 15 
XJpast’hit4, j s t 2 g~l Tjr. STS 
16. Upachitrd or Vis6shic4, Z s I 
g ~ 3 A I. 17. Cupurushajani- 
t4, 2 72 r 2 p' — P A 1 S. 18. 
AnavasitA, n y hh. 2 g — 2PS 
D S. 19. Mdt'anaca, t 2 j I g 
=: S 3 A. 20. MalaPim4l4, 3 m 
2 g = 4 S. M. 21. Damanaca, 
7*72^^— 4P A. 22. Mad^adhd., 
7n .y y 2 ^ n S 2 T S. 

VII. Jagati 12x4=48: 

1. Van^ast’ha or Van^asPha- 
vila, y ^ y r =r 2 I T 3 I. 2. In- 
dravan^a, 2 i y r “ S I T 3 I. 3. 
Upaj4ti, the two foregoing inter- 
mixed, 4. TdPaea, 4 j = 4 A. 
5. Drutavilambita, n 2 hh. r z=z 
P I 2 A I. 6, Srfputa or Puta, 


(8 + 4), 272772^“3PS + T 
S, 7. Jaldddhatagati, (6 + 6), 

y 5 y 5 = I P I + I P I. 8. Ta- 
ta or Lalitd, 2?27?2r~3P2S 
I. 9. CusumavichitiA, (6 + 6), 

727/727/IZ:2PS + 2PS. 10. 
Chanchaldcahica, Pramuditava- 
dan^, Mandacinf, Gauri or Pra- 
bhd, (7 + 5), 2 72 2 r z:z2 P A + 

B I. 11. Bhujangapray4ta, 4 y 
— I T S I T S. 12. Sragvia'f or 
Lacsbmidhara, 4r=:TSlTS 
I. 13. Pramitacshard, s j 2 5 = 
A Sc. 2 A. 14. C4nt6tp^d'4 or 
Jaladharam^U, (4 + 8), m hh. s 
772 =: 2 S + 2 P 2 S or 6A. 772 s m 
:z: D 3 D 2 S. 15. Vai^w4ddvi, 
(5 + 7), 2 772 2 7/ =: M S + T S 
B. 16. Navam§,liny, (8 + 4), 

72 y 6^. 7/ = 2 P 2 T +^p S. 17. 
Chandravartraa, (4 + 8j), r n 

5A. 5 = 2 T + P D A. 18. Pri- 
yamvadd, tz y r = P I P 3 I. 
19. MaaTmS-la, (6 + 6), ^ y ^ 2^ 
= S P S + S P S. 20. Lalitd, t 
hh. J r — S I F 3 1. 21. Ujjwali, 

2 n hh. r =z 3 T T 2 1. 22. M4- 

lati or Varatanu, (5 + 7), 72 2 j 
rrz P A + A 2 1. 23. T4marasa 

or Lalitapada, n 2 j y — 2 P 2 B 
S. 24. Laland, (5 + 7) hh. m 2 s 
izDS + BTIoriA. ^tzszziD 
S + 2 P A. 25. Brutapada, n 
hh.ny — VlZVS. 26. Vidyd- 
dhara, (4 + 8), 4?72=2S + 4 

S. 27. Saranga, 4 = S 1 T S I 

T. 28. Maucticad4ma, 4 y = I 
P T I P T. 29. M6daca, 4 hh. 
~ 4 B. 30. Taralanayanf, 4 n 
= 6 P. 


VIII. AtijAgAti', 13x4= 
52. 

1. Praharshin'f, (3 + 10) m n j 
rj' = M+ 2P2TS. 2. Ru- 
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chira, or Atiruchird, (4+9) j IK 
y y ^ = 2 I + 2 P T C, 3. Mat- 
tamayiira, or M4yd, (4 + 9) m 
^ y s y— 2 S + T I I) S. 4. GaurJ, 
2 2 r ^ — 3 P T S B, 5. Man- 

[ubh^siiin'f, Prabbdhit^ij Sunan- 
dinf, or Canacaprabh4 s j s j g — 
A I + P 3 I. 6. Chandric4, 
usbama, Utpalinf, or Cut'ilagati, 
(7 + 6) 2 2 « g=V A + T S 

[. 7. Calahansa, Cliitravatf, or 

Sinban^lda, s j 2 s g zz: P 2 T P 
D S. 3. Chancbaricdvalf, y m 2 
ryrr:I2SCTS. 9, Chaix- 
draUc’h;^,, (6 + 7) w ^ r y g — 2 
P I + 2 T M. 10. Vidyut, (6 

7) n s 2 t g ~ 2 P I + SI 
C. 11. Mrigeadramuc’ha, n 2 j 
r y =z P A P 2 T S. 12. Tdra- 
ea, 4 ^ y — 3 A P S. 13. Cala- 
canda, or Canda 4 y Z = B I T 
SIT. 14. PancajdvaU, or Pan- 
3 dvalf, hh. n 2 j Z zn D 2 P 2 D. 

15. Chan'd'I 2n2^i7=4PPS. 

16. Prabhdvall, (4 + t hh. s j g 
= SI + 2PTC. 

IX. ^ACCAEf, 14 X 4 = 
56 . 

1. Asambddhd, (5 + ^') m t n 
y2y = MS + 2PAS. 2. 
Apardjitd, (7 7) 2 n r s I gz=. 

2PA + IAIorj? 2 r^ I g 
P T A I A I. 3. Praharau'acalitd, 
or Called, (7 + 7) 2 n hh. n I yzz 
2 P A + 2 P A. 4. Vasantati'- 
laca, SinlidnnaU, Uddharshin'I, 
Madhumddbavl, or Sdbhdvatl, i 
hh. 2 y 2 g=.^ I P I P T S. 5. 
L6ld, or Al61d, (7 + 7^ m s m hh. 
2 gziz S D S + S P S. 6. Indu- 
vadand, or Varayundarl, I7i. j s n 
2 gzz.T P T P T F S. 7. Nadf, 
(7 + 7) 2 Z y 2 £^z= 2 P A + 
ID T S. 8, Lacshml, m s i hK 

TOL. II. 


2 g — S D S T D S. 9. Supavitra, 
(8 + 6)4?z2yzz4P + 2PS, 
10. Madhyaeshamd, (4 + lO) or 
Cut'ild, (4 + 6 + 4) m hh. n y '2 
g—2 S + 3 P + 2 S. ll. Prama- 
dd, n j hh j I g—2 P 2 T P T I. 
12. Manjai’f, (5 + s j $ y I g — ; 
P 2 T P T S I. 13. Cumdrf, (8 
+ 6) n J hh. j 2 y ZZ 2 P 2 T P 
T S. 14. Suedsara, n T n r I gz=. 
P 2 I P 3 I. 15. Vdsantf, m t n m 
2 y =: 2 S P A 2 S. 16. Ndndf- 
rauc’hf, {7 7) 2n2t2 g— ^ 

P S I T S. 17. Chacra, or Cha- 
crapdta, hh. Z n I y— T 5 P I. 18. 
Lfldpavatl, (4 + 10) 4 m 2 y=:2 

5 + 5 S. 19. Nat'agati, 4 a 2 ^ 
= 6 P + S. 20. Cdpavatl, hK m 
s i I y=P S P S T I. 

X. AtiSACCABI 15 X 4 =: 

GO. 

1. Chaodrdvartd, (7 + 8()4 a jzz 
2 P Ta. + P Tk. a. 2, Mdld, orSraj, 
(6 + 9) 4 a 5 z= 2 Tk. + 2 Tr. 

а. 3. Man'igun'anicara, (8 + 
^)4ajrzz4P+2PA. 4. 
Mdlinf, or N a n d f m u c’li f, (8 
+ 7)2am2y=:3PS + CT 
8. 5. Cbatidtaldc’hd, (7 + 8) 
7arm2 7y=z2SB + SITS. 

б. Camaerfd'd, Lllac’hdla, or Sd- 
brangied, and Sarangaca, 5 ni = 

6 S M. 7. Prabhadraca, or Su- 

bliadraca and Suedsara, (7 + 8 

a y y r ZZ 2 P C + P 3 I. 8. 
Eld, (5 + 10) 5 y 2 a y = A I 
+ 4 1 T. 9. Upamdlinf, (8 + 
7) 2 a Z a. r zz 3 P T + S A I. 
10. Vipinatilaca, n s n 2 r =z 2 
P I Tk..T S I. 11. CMtrd, 3 m 
2 2Z = 3 S M I T S. 12. Tun'- 
aca, or Chdmara (8 L 7 Bn. zz 
23 c.) z= 6 T C. 13. Bhratnard- 
vall, 5 # zz 6 A. 14. Manahansa, 

M 
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f 2 ji JA r — A I P 2 T 2 I. 15. 

i§arabha, or ^a^ical^, 4 52 -f ^ ^ 
SPA. 16. Ni^ipala, hh. j $ n r 
=: D I P I P 2 I. 17. Utsara, r n 
2 Ih, rz:2T3AI. IS. Hansa, 
(S + 7) n2jT y-2 P D 3 T S., 

XL Ashti, 16 X 4=64. 

1. Kishabliagajavilasita, or Ga- 
jaturangavilasita, (7 + 9) hJi. r 3 n 
^=B 2 T -f- 3 P A. 2. V^n'- 
inl, n j hh. j r yzz. 2P2TP2TS. 

Chitra, Chitrasanga, Atisun- 
dara or ChanchaU (double Sa- 
Toanicii) r j r j r Z = 8 T. 4. Pan- 
ehacbamara, N4r4cha, or Nard- 
cha, (double PramaniicoC'), J r j r 
y ^ :z= 8 T. 5, Dbfralalita, hh. r n 
r n g—'D 2 T P 2 T A. 6.. C’ba- 
gati, Nila, LIU or A^wagati, 5 
hh. j 7=:4 D T L 7, Chacita (8 
+ 8) hh. sm t n ^=1) A S + S D 
A. 8>. Madanalalita, (4 + 6 + 6) 
m hh.n fit n g=:2 S + 2PI + SPI. 
9. Pravaralalita, m n s r g^l 2 S 
2 P I T S. 10. Garud'aruta, n j hh. 
j t g=2 P 2 T PT S I. 11. Sai- 
laSic’hd, (16 or 5 + 6 + 5) r 
n 2 hh. g—J) 2T3AorDT + T 
F T + I A. 12. Varayuvatf, b?u 
r?/2np'=D2TS2PA. 13 
Brabmerupaca, (double yidyun’‘ 
mdld) 5 OT p“8 S. 14. Achala- 
dhrita, or Giiydryd, 5 w i n 8 P. 
15. Pfnanitamb^, (4 + 5+ 7) ? 

y m s gzz 2 S + B S + S D S. 16. 
Yauvauamattd, (5+ 11) hh.3i/)%s 
gz=z'D S + 3 S D S. 

XII. ATYASHdE'i, 17 X 4= 

68 . 

1. Sic^harin'f, (6+11) y m n $ 

I £?= 1 2 S + 2 P I D I, 2. 
PrtPhwi, (8 + 9) y J y s y I ^=I 
F 2 I + Tk. T S I. 3. Van^apa- 


trapatita, or Van^apatra, (10 + 
7) hh. T nhh.nl g—jy 2 T A + 2 
PA. 4. Harin'j, (6 + 4 + 7 or 4 + 
6+ 7) n s m r s I ^”2 P I + 2 S 
+ 1 A I. 5. Maiid5cr4nt4, (4-f-6 
-f 7) m Ih. n 2 i 2 g= 2 S+2 P I 
-f- C T S. 6. Narcut'aca, or 
Nardhat'aca (7+10), or Avitat’ha 
(17t), nj hh. 2 / I g-'i^B.. 21 + 
Tr. T I A. 7. Cdcilaca, (7+6 
+ 4t or 8 + 5 + 4t)=TR. 2 1+ 
PIP + TI. 8. Hari, (6+4 + 7) 
2 n m r s I g—S P + 2 S+I A I. 

9. C4nt4, or Crdntd, (4 + 6+7) y 
bh.nr s I y—1 S + 2PI + I A I. 

10. Cliitral6c’h4, or AtiJayanI, 
(10+7) 2sjbh.j2gz=2\.2\ 
+ Tr. T S. 11. M414dhara, or 
Vanamdlddliara, n s j s y I gzz2 
P 2 I Ta. T S I. 12. H4rln'I, (4 
+ 6+7) ta hh. n m y I gzz.2 S + 2 
P 1+S B 1. 


XIII. Dheiti, is X 4 = 

72. 

1. Cusumitalat4 vi511it4, (5 + 6 
+ 7)mtn3 y=K S + 2 P I+C 
T S. 2. Hah4iD41ic4, N4r4cha, 
Lat4, Vanam414, (10 + Sf) 2 n 4 
r = 8 P T S + I T S I. 3.Su- 
dh4, (6 + 6 + 6) y »» n J i a=:l 2 S 
+ 2 P I+S PI. 4. Harin'apluta, 
(8 + 5 +5) w i-2y iA rrrS T 2 I 
+ A I + A I. 5. Aiwagati, 5 bh. 
f r= 5 D A. 6. Chitral4c’h4, (4+ 
7+7) m 2 « 2 / m=S T + P Tr. 
S. + I T M. 7. Bhramatapada, 
bh.rSn m= D 2 T 3 P A S. 8. 
Sdrddlalalita, (12+6) »i s j s t s 
= SD2TA+SPI. 9. Sir- 
ddla, (12+6) *ijys»-m«=:SD2 
T A + T 2 S. 10. Cdsara, (4+7 
+ 7)»»5Anjf2r~2S + 2PA 
+ S I C. 11. Nandana, (11 + 
7) n y iA / 2 r =2 P T D 1+2 I 
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C. 12. CMtrasdU, Chitral^c’h^, 
(^4 4. 7-f- 7) m hh.n Z y—2 S + 2 
P A + C T S. 13. Chala, 4+7 
+ 7) M hh. n j hh. r=z2 S+ 2 P A 
+ I A I. 14. Vibudhapriya. (8 + 

lOf) r s 2 j hh. T ^ '2!, T 2 I + 

P2 T 2 I. 15. Manjira, 2 m hh, 
m s m=Z S B S D 2 S. 16. Crfd- 
dchandra, 6 yznl T P I T P I T P. 
17. Charcharf, r s 2 j hh. riizT D 

1 D 2 T 2 I. 

XIV. Atibhriti, 19 X 
4=76. 

1* ^Ardiilavicridita, or S4rdtila, 
(12 + 7) m s j s2 t B 2 T 
A + S I C. 2. M^ghavisp’hur- 
jita, or Vismita, (6 + 6 + 1) y m 
n s2r g—1 2 S + 2 P I+C T S. 
3. Panchach^mara, 2 w + alter- 
nate g ^=Tr. P 7 I. 4. Pushpa- 
dS-ma, (5+7 +7) m t n s 2 r gz=: 
M S+ 2 P A + C T S. 5. Bimb4, 
(5+7 •\>7)mtns2i y=iMS + 2 
P A+ H S I. 6. Ch’lidy4, (6 + 6 
+ 7 or 12+7) y m n $ hh. t pz:I 

2 S + 2 P I +B S I. 7. Maca- 
irandicd, (6+6+7) y m n s 2 j g 
= I 2 S + 2 P I + I A I. 8. Sa- 
mudrataU, (8 + 4+7) j s j s t hh. 

I P 2 I+P I+S I A. 9. Su- 
ras4, (7 +7+5) m r bh. n y n g 
Z=M T S + 2 P A + B I. 10. 
Han^imanjarf, y hh. n y j g^rzX 
S 2 P A 2 T 2 I. 11. Chandra- 
m41&, or Chandra, (10 + 9) 3 w y 
2 a P + B 3 P. 12. Dha- 
vaUnca, or Bhavala, 6 n 5'= 8 P 
A. 13. Sambhu, (7+6+6) ^ t y 
hh. 2 m g—K S A S A 3 S. 

XV. CEiii, 20x4=80. 

1. Suvadand, (7+7+6) mr hh. 
nyhh.l g=2 S B+2 P A+S P I. 
2* Vrltta, or Gaadaca, r J t j t j 


g ^=10 T. 3. S6bhi, (6 + 7 + 
7) y VI 2 n 2 t 2 g=l 2 S + 2 P A 
+ T S B. 4 Gitica, or Gitd, ^ 2 
j hh. r s I g— AIP2T2IAI. 

XVI. Pracriti, 21 X 4= 

84. 

1. Sragdhard, (7 + 7 + 7) w r 
iA. ?23y = 2SB + 2PA + 
T S B. 2. Salilanidhi, Saraaf, 
Siddhaca, ^a^ivadana, or Bhrf- 
ta^ri, n j hh. 3 j t= 2 P T B I + 
2 A 2 I. 3. Nardndra, hh, r 2 n2 
J y=D 2 T 3 P 2 B S. 

XVII. ACRITI, 22 X 4 = 

88 . 

1. Bhadraca (10 + 12) hh. r n 
r?zr«^r:B2TA+ITR. 2TA. 

2. Madird, or Lalitd, 7 bh. g zz Q 
B T I. 3. Hansi, (8+14) 2^2 
y 4 w 2 y=4 S + 6 P S. 

XVIII. ViCElTi, 23 X 4 = 
92. 

1. A^walalila, or Adritanayd, 
(11 + 12 ) n j hh. j hh, j hh. I gczz 

2 P T B I + I Tn. T B I. 2. 
Mattdcrld'd, or Vdjivdhana, (8 + 
15) 2 m ^ 4 w / yzr 4 S + ,6 P A. 3. 
Sundarl, (7 + 6 + lO) 2 ® j « 
2 y=A PS + 2PS + 2B. 4. 
Mdlatf, or Madainattd, 7 hh. 2 g 
= 7 B S. 5. Chitrapada, 7 hh. 7 
y=7 B I. Mallicd, 7 j I gzzl 
TlPTIPTIA. 

XIX. SancbJti, 24 X 4 
= 90. 

l.TanwX, (5 + 7 + 12or I 24 .I 2 ) 
hh. tn s2 hh. n y=:I> S + 2 P A + g 
B 2 P S. 2. Burraild, 8 A. 

3. Cirita, 8 hh.zzS X>. 4. Jdna- 

cf. 8 rr:T SITSITSITSL 
5. Madhdvicd, 7 / y— I P T I P T 
I P T I P S. 
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16J! 

XX. Aticeiti, 25 .x 4 

= 100 . 

1. Craunchpadd (5 + 5 + 8 + 
7) hh. m ^ 5A. 4 n pr z: D^S 4* D S 
-I- 4 p + 2 P A. 2. Samlihii, 8 
m przH S K. 


XXI. Utcriti, 26 X 4 = 
104. 

1. Bliujangavijnmbbita, (8 + 
11 4- 1)2mtZnrsl S4- 
4 P A 4- I A I. 2. Apavilia, (9 
^ 64-64- 5)^i6«52£r=SD2 
P 4- 3 P4-3 P4-A S. 3. Gauri, 
8 m 2 p'rzlS S. 


From 27 to 999 syllables in the verse. 


DA^^iAOA, 27x4=108 to 999 x4 
= 8,996. 

1, Chan'd'avnsht^ipraydta, 2 n 
7 r—2 Te. 7 C. 

2 Prachita, 2 m 8 &c. r. 

325 species from 9 to 333 feet, 
Tiz. 2d Arn^4, 2 w 8 r. 3d Ar- 
n^ava, 2 ra 9 r, 4th Vy4la, 2 n 10 
n Sth Jimiita, 2n 11 / See. 

Or 3. Prachita, 2 n 7 Sec. y =: 2 
Tr. 7 &c. B. 


4. MattaradtangalfUcara, 9 &c. r 
z:9 &c. C. 

5. Sinhavierdnta, 2 w 10 &c. r. 

6. Cusumastavaca, 9 &c. s zz 2 
&c. A. 

7. Auangas'ec’hara, I g I g &c. = 

15 &,c. I. 

8. Aidcamanjarl, r j &ic. =: 15 
&c. T. 

Also SAltjra, 2y8w^=iS12 
P A. 


VI. Half equal Metre ; the stanza being composed of equal 
and similar couplets; hut the coU'pleis, of dissimilar vc'tses. 


1. Upachitra, (^UpajeCti 4 . Td- 
marasa) 1st 3 verse 3 s I y -nS A 
L 2d 3 bh. 2 y=3 D S. 

2. Brutamadhyi, (^Dodkaca + 
Tdmarasa)^ 1st 3 hh, 2 g'zz 8 D 
S. 2dn2y?y=72P2I)S. 

3. V^gavatl, {Xlpachilra — pe- 
nult Bn. in 1st verse). 1st 3 ^ y 
— 2 A P S. 2d 3 bh. 2 g~Z B S. 

4. Bhadravirdj (species of Au-^ 
pacJdhandasica) 1st t j r gzzS P 
2 T S. 2d ^ y 2 y=SD 2 T S. 

5. C^tumatl, 1st s j s guz. A I 
Tb. S. 2d iA. ?* w 2 y = T. 2 I 
Tb. S. 

6. Ac’hydnaci ( Vpajdti viz. bI* 
ternate Indravajra Bud 


dravajra', some say one verse 
Indraiiajra^ three XJ;pen dravajra,'^ 
1st (and 3d) 2 ^ y 2 y=:S I B TS. 
2d (and 4th, some say 3d) j t y4-2 
yzz2 I B T S. 

7. Viparitdc’hy^lnacf {the con^ 
verse of the preceding) Ist y at y 2 
g-2 IB T S. 2d 2 y 2 y=SI 
BTS. 

8. Harin'aplutd {DrutaUlarri’’ 
biia — one syllable) 1st Z s I g^zr: 
3 A I. 2d n 2 bh. r-'P I 2 A I. 

9. Aparavactra (species of Fai- 
tdliya or JBhadried 4 - Mdlati), 1st 
2 n r I gzz2 P A 2 I. 2d « 2 y r 
4- P 2 A 2 I. 

10. ■ Phshpdfdgrd (specie# ot 
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Aupach'handasica), 1st 2 n r y 
= 3 P 2 T S. 2din2 J r g~2 P 
D 2 T S. 

11. Yavamatf, 1st r y r y = 6 
T. 2d j r j r gzz^ I B. 

12. gic’ha. 1st 28 I g—1 Ta. 

I. 2d 30 Z y=7 Tr. P I. 

13. C’hanjd, 1st 30 I g—*7 Tr, 
P. 2d 2^1 g-1 Tr, I. 


14. Lalitd, 1st r J Z gzi.2 T 2 
I. 2d s n j g^^ Tr. 2 I. " 

15. Caumudf. (^JSliadricd -j- 

Chanclialdcshicci 3). \&t 2 n r I g 

r= Tit. P 3 I. 2d 2 w 2 r = 3 P. 
T S I. 

16. Matijusaurablia {Mdlati -{- 
ManjiihMsliirii) 1st 77 . 2 y r — 

2 P T 3 I. 2d ^y ^ y g—K. I P 3 I. 


VII. Unequal Metre; tJie stanza being composed of 
dissimilar verses. 


1 . Udgatd, 1st verse s j s I z=: 
A I Tr. T. 2d n 5 y Tr. A 2 
I. 3d bh. n J I gzzT Tr. 2 A. 
4th s J s J g—h. I P 3 I. 

2 varieties : viz. Saui'ahhaca, 3d 
verse r n Ih. grzzl! D 2 A. Lalita 
3d verse 2 w 2 j — 2 Tu. 2 A. 

2. Upast’hitaprachupita, 1st 
verse m s j bJi. 2 gzzS D 2 T D S, 
2d s^n j r gzzk 2P2TS. 3d27i5 
=3 P A. 4th 3 n y 2/=:5 P D S. 
2 varieties : viz. P’ardhamdna^ 3d 
verse 2 n s 2 n jz=3 P A 3 P A ; 
t^uddhavirdh^shahha^ 3d verse t 
y r=:S A 2 I. 


3. Padachatururdha, increasing 
in arithmetical progression from 
8 to 20 syll. viz. 1st verse 8, 2d 
12. 3d 16. 4th 20. 

6 species: viz. End in S. 

Rest Br. Pratydpida, Begin with 
S or begin and end with S. Man^ 
gart or Called. Ist and 2d verses 
transposed 12 + 8 4. 16 4. 20. 
Ladali^ 1st and 3d transposed 16 
4 12 4 8 4 20 . Amriiadhdrdj 
Ist and 4th transposed 20 4 124 
4I648. 


VIII. Supplement, under tlie denomination of GiT’iii. 


1. Stanzas comprising four nn-- 
equal verses, constituting a metre 
not described by writers on pro- 
sody. 

2. Stanzas comprising more or 
fewer verses than four ; viz. three, 
five, six, &c. 


3. Any metre not specified by 
PXNGALA. 

4. Metre not specified by any 
writer on prosody. 



V. 

lUTRODtrCTOET EfiMiRKS, 

Piefixed to the Edition of the Hit6pAD6^A, 

Published at Calcutta, 1804. 4to. 

To promote and facilitate the study of the ancient and 
learned language of India, in the College of Fort ’William, 
it has been judged requisite to print a few short and easy 
compositions in the original Sanscrit. The first work 
chosen for this purpose, and inserted in the present volume, 
under its title of Hitdpad^sa, or ^Salutary Instruction,’ 
had been translated by Mr. WiLKilJs, and by the lata Sir 
William Jones, as the text of a very ancient collection 
of apologues, familiarly known, in the numerous versions 
of it, under the name of ' Fables of Pilpay.’ The great 
advantage, which may be derived by students, from con- 
sulting correct translations, at their first acquaintance with 
Sanscrit literature, has indicated this work as the fittest for 
selection ; although it be not strictly the original text, from 
which those beautiful and celebrated apologues were trans- 
ferred into the languages of Persia, and of the West. ■ 

In the concluding line of the poetical preface to the 
Hitdpaddsa, it is expressly declared to have been drawn 
from the Panchatantra and other writings. The book, 
thus mentioned as the chief source, from which that col- 
lection of fables was taken, is divided into five chapters, as 
its name imports : it consists, like the Hitdpadiia^ of apo- 
logues, recited by a learned Brdhman named ViSHiS'U Cab- 
man for the instruction of his pupils, the sons of an Indian 
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monarch ; but it contains a greater variety of fables; and 
a more copious dialogue, than the work, which has been 
chiefly compiled from it ; and, on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it is found to agree with 
them more nearly, than that compilation, both in the order, 
and the manner in which the tales are related. 

To compare them, it has been first necessary to exclude 
all the additions, which have been made by translators. 
These have been explained by Abu’lfazl, with the history 
of the publication itself, in the preface to his own version, 
entitled Aydr ddnish ; and by HuSAiN Waez, in the in- 
troduction to the Anwciri Swhaili. 

They recite from Abu’lmalAs preface to his translation 
of the Calilah u Damnah, that Barzuyah, an eminent 
and learned physician, being purposely sent into Hindustdn 
by NusHfRVAN, king of Persia, brought a transcript of 
this with other books, which were preserved among the best 
guarded treasures of the kings of India : and it was imme- 
diately translated into Pehlevz, for the gratification of the 
Persian monarch, under the superintendence of his minister 
Buzerchumxhr. 

From this version in Pehlevi, by Buzerchumihr, or 
by BarzAyah, (and which is said to have borne the title 
of Hu'inciyun ndmehy Jdwiddiv Icliird} and testament of 
H'Ashenh) the book was translated into the Arabic language 
by Imdm Abu’lhasan Abdui^lah benu’l Mukaefa, in 
obedience to the commands of Abu’ljafer Manser, 
second khalif of the house of Abbas. From Arabic, it 
was restored into Persian, by direction of Abu'l Hasan 
NASRU’DD fN Ahmed, a prince of the race of SXmah; 
and was clothed in verse by the poet RfloACi, for SuUdn 
MahmAd Sabactagin. It was again translated into 
prose, from the Arabic of Abdullah, by desire of Abu% 
muzafr Bahram shAh, son of Sultdn MASAfru, a de- 
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scendant of SuUdii Mahmud of Qhazna: and this version, 
the author of which was Abu’lmala Nasrullah, is 
the same which has been since current under the title of 
Calilah u Damnah, It underwent a revision, and received 
the embellishment of flowery language from Husain Waez 
Cashafi, at the suggestion of Aonir Shaikh Ahmed, 
surnamed Sithaixj, a chieftain commanding under SvMdn 
Husai^j Mi'rza, of the house of Taimur ; and this highly 
polished version is named from the author’s patron A^nvari 
Suhaili. It was lastly revised, and put into plainer, but 
elegant language, by Abu’leazl, in obedience to the orders 
of the Emperor Acbar. 

This amended translation comprises sixteen chapters ; 
ten of which, as Abu’lfazl states in his preface, were 
taken from the Hindi original entitled Caratac and 
Lawanac; and six were added by BuzerchUmihr, 
namely, the four last, containing stories recited by the 
Brdhman Bidpai, in answer to the questions of the King 
Dabishlim ; and the two first,' consisting of a preface by 
Buzerchumihr, with an introduction by Barzuyah. 
Both these introductory chapters had been omitted by 
Husain Waez, as foreign to the original work : but he 
substituted a different beginning, and made other additions, 
some of which are indicated by him, and the rest are pointed 
out by Abu’lfazl ; who has nevertlieless retained them, 
as appendages not devoid of use, and therefore admissible 
in a composition intended solely to convey moral instruction. 
The whole of the dramatic part, including all the dialogue 
between DABiSHLiM, king of India, and Bidpai or 
PiLPAi, a Brdhman of Sardndip, as well as the finding of 
Hushenk’s legacy, (from both which the work itself has 
derived two of the names, by which it has been most fre- 
quently distinguished ;) appears to have been added by the 
translators, although the appellations of the king, and of 
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the philosopher, are stated to be' of Indian origin * For 
Abij’lfazl ha>s inserted the story at the close of the second 
chapter ; after expressly declaring, in one place, that the 
substance of the work begins with the third ; and in another, 
that the two first were added by the author of the Pekhvi 
translation. 

Setting apart then the dramatic introduction, in which 
the Persian differs from both the Pancliatantra and the 
Hitdpad^saj and beginning the comparison from the third 
chapter of the Calilak u Damnah, it is found, that the fable 
of the oxf and lion, with all the subsequent dialogue be- 
tween the shakals Carafaca and Damanaca^ constituting 
the first chapter of the Pancliatantra, corresponds with the 
Persian imitation ; excepting, however, a few transpositions 
and the omission of some apologues, as well as the insertion 
of others. 

Thus the fable of ^ The Ape and the Carpenter’s wedge,' 
which is first in both works, is immediately followed, in the 
Panchatantra, by that of ' The Shakal and the drum f but 
the Persian translators have here introduced a different 
apologue. They have placed the story of " The Thief and 
the Mendicant,’ with others included in it, immediately after 


* Hu3ain WXez and Abu^eeazi. explain as equivalent to 

the Persian term Jffactm me7ithdn ; and, according to the ingenious 
conjecture of Sir William Jones, that appellation is corrupted from 
the Sanscrit Vaidya priya* The name of BXnisnLfM, interpreted 
PddsMh huzurg^ or great King, has not so striking a resemblance to 
any Sanscrit term of the same signification. Pllpai appears to be 
Persian ; and in some copies of the AnwM SnhaiU (for the passage 
ig wanting in others), it is mentioned to have been translated from the 
Hindi Bastipdt ; which, in Sanscrit^ bears the same meaning, 
elephant's foot. 

t The Persian name Shanzchak (for so the word should be read, 
and not, as written in many copies, Shuterhah)^ is evidently formed on 
the Sanscrit name for this ox, Sanjivaca* 

M 2 
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that of ^ The Fox and the drum hut the Panchatanira 
interposes another tale, the omission of which, however, 
induces no imputation on the good taste of the translators. 
They have next substituted two fables, (' The Sparrow, the 
Hawk, and the Sea/ and ^ The Keformed Tyrant /) for a 
story of a wheelwright’s marriage with a king’s daughter. 

The next three fables are alike in the Sanscrit and Per- 
sian; but two, which follow (vi0 . " The Louse and the Bug,’’ 
and ‘ The Blue Shakal/) are omitted by the translators ; who 
have evinced their judgment in the rejection of the first. 

The fable of ‘ The Three Fish,’ is placed next by the Per- 
sian authors, and is followed by five others, which do not 
occur in the Panchatantra. These are succeeded by three 
more, which are- placed by the- author; immediately 
after the- TM‘e of ‘ The Blue Shakah’ and before that of ‘ The 
Three Fish.’ 

Here the PanoTiatarytra introduces a story of an elephant,, 
whose death was procured through the means of a gad-fly, 
by birds whom ho had aggrieved'.. But it has been omitted 
in> the Persian, and' so^ has the next fe.ble> of ^ The Lion and 
the Leopard.^ 

The remaining apologues, belonging to the first chapter,, 
are alike in both works ; excepting that of ' The Gardener, 
the Bear, and the Fly,’ which is inserted last hut one, in 
the Persian translation ; but which does not occur in the- 
Panchatantra'. 

Many of these fables are also found in the hut 

arranged in quite a different order, being interspersed with 
others,, through the three last chapters of that compilatiouw 

Without further particularizing the variations of the Per- 
sian from the Sanscrit, it may he suflSicient to say, that the 
five chapters of the Panchatantra agree, in the subject, and 
in the general aiTangement of the fables, with the third,, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eight, and ninth, chapters of the Ay dr 
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ddnish : and that more than half of the fables, contained in 
that part of the Persian work, which purports to have been 
derived from the Indian text, corresponds exactly to similar 
apologues in the Sanscrit In most instances of omission, 
treason may be easily conjectured for the rejection of the 
original stories : and those, which have been substituted 
for them, as well as the few contained in the remaining 
chapters, which are not avowedly additional, may have been 
taken by the first translator, either from other Indian works, 
(for Bauzuyah is stated to have brought more than one 
book from Hindustdn ;) or, though not acknowledged by 
him, may have been drawn from different sources. It pro- 
bably was more his design to present to the King of Persia 
a pleasing collection of apologues, than a strictly faithful 
translation of a single Indian work. 

This collection of fables has been translated more fre- 
quently, and into a greater variety of languages, than any 
other composition not sacred; and, although the earliest 
paraphrase, in Pehlevi, be now lost, its Arabic version is 
extant, or lately was so ; and may he easily verified through 
the translations made into more than one language, upon 
the Arabic text. 

It is unnecessary to speak of another Arabic version said 
to have been taken from the original text of a pretended 
king of India named ISAM, three hundred years before the 
time of Alexander; or to mention that made from the 
testament of Hxtshenk (entitled Jdwiddn Ichird), by 
Hasan, son of Sxthail, Minister of al Mam^n, the 
seventh hhalif the Abhdsi dynasty. For both these pre- 
tended versions are probably the same with ABDtr’LLAH’s, 
but erroneously ascribed to other authors. 

From his Arabic text, a Greek translation, entitled Ste- 
phanites and Ichnelates, was completed, seven hundred 
years ago, by SiMEO Sethus, for the Emperor Alexius 
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COMNENUS. One in Syriac, tinder the title of Calaileg 
and Damnag, is probably taken from the Arabic, though 
purporting to be derived immediately from the Indian text. 
The Turkish versions (for there are more than one) have 
been derived mediately or immediately from the Arabic \ 
and several Latin and Italian translations have been drawn 
jfrom the Greek of Sethes ; not to mention another Latin 
one from the Hebrew, nor the German and Spanish versions 
from the Latin and the Italian. All these, as well as the 
French translations of Gaulmin*, David Said, Gallai^d 
and CabDONNE, fi'om the Persian Calilah u Damnah, 
and from the Turkish Humdy'dn ndmeJi and Anwdri Suhaili, 
as also the English version from the French, appear to have 
been compared with considerable attention by various per- 
sons : but, excepting two unfaithful imitations in Latin and 
Italian, 'the general correspondence of the rest seems to be 
acknowledged.^ 

We may conclude, therefore, that the Persian Calilah u 
Damnah j and Ay dr ddnish, exhibit a suflSciently exact 
representation of the Arabic translation from the Pehlevi ; 
and that, after rejecting avowed additions, we ought to find 
there a near resemblance to the Indian orignal. From a 
careful collation of both Sanscrit works with the genuine 
parts of the Persian translation, it is evident, as has been 
already shown, that the Panchatantra corresponds best 
with them : and there can belittle hesitation in pronouncing 
this to be the original text of the work, which was procured 
from India by Nushirvan more than twelve hundred 
years ago. 


* See Bibliotlieca Grseca of Eabricius, vol. vi. p, 46 Oj and vol. x. 
p. 324; Bibliotb^que Orientale of d’Herbelot, pp. 118, 206,245,399, 
and 456 ; Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. vi. p. 4 ; and As. Bes. vol. i, 
p. 429 ; also Wilkin’s Heetopades, preface, p, xiii. 
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This fact is not without importance in the general history 
of Indian literature ; since it may serve to establish the 
greater antiquity of authors who are quoted in the Pancha- 
tantra ; and amongst others, that of the celebrated astro- 
loger VarahA Mihira, who is cited by name in one 
passage of the first chapter. 

The Hitd'padesa, containing nearly the same fables told 
more concisely and in a different order, has been translated 
into Persian, in comparatively recent times, by Maulavi 
TAjtfDDiN, who entitled it MuferrekvJllml'wb ; and who 
does not appear, from his preface, to have been aware, that 
the work, translated by him, was any way connected with 
the Calilah u Bamnah, 

This, as well as the Hindi version of it, by Mir BEHAtmR 
Ant which has been printed for the use of the College of 
Fort William, and which is entitled Ahhldhi Hindi, may 
afford some help to a student, reading the Hitdpadesa, for 
his first exercise in the SanscrU language. He will find 
still more effectual assistance in the English translations by 
Sir William Jones and Mr. Wilkins: and, for this 
advantage, no less than for its easy style, the Hitdpad^da 
has the first place in the present collection of Sanscrit 
works. 

The second place in it has been allotted to a short story 
in verse, which is abridged from a celebrated poem of 
This distinguished poet, famous above all other 
Indian bards for the sweetness of his language, and there- 
fore ranked by Cdliddsa himself (if tradition may be cre- 
dited) next to the fathers of Indian poetry, VXLMfci and 
VTiSA, composed a pleasing story in harmonious verse, 
under the title of Ba^a cumdra charita, or ' Adventures of 
the Ten Youths.’ It is divided into two parts : the first 
comprising five chapters, and ending with the marriage of 
the principal hero; the other containing, through eight 
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more chapters, the adventures of the same prince and his 
nine companions. The first part has been abridged by- 
more than one author; among others, by ViNAYACAin 
about two hundred couplets collected into three sections ; 
and by Apyayta, in as many sections, and nearly the 
same number of couplets. This abridgment, being com- 
posed in easy, correct, and smooth language, is preferable 
to the other, and has been selected for its merits in those 
respects; though the story be told with too great concise- 
ness to preserve much interest. 

Concerning the author of this epitome, or argument, 
of Dau'dI’s poem, no information has been 3^et obtained. 
He calls himself a counsellor and minister, and was pro- 
bably in the ser-vice of some Hindu Rdjd. 

The present volume ends with three Satacas or centuries 
of verses by Bhartri hari. They were recommended 
for selection, partly by their prevailing moral tendency, 
though some passages be far from unexceptionable ; and 
partly as a fit specimen of polished SanscrU verse. The 
poetical beauties, which are most admired by the Hindu 
learned,’ and which are inculcated by their writers on 
rhetoric, are scattered in these couplets of Bhartri HARI, 
with a more sparing hand than in most of the laboured 
performances of Indian poets : and, from this cause, his 
poetry is less obscure than theirs. 

These Satacas are ascribed by the unanimous consent of 
the learned, to Bhartri hari, the brother of Vicra- 
maditya. He is also the reputed author of a gram- 
matical treatise. It is possible, perhaps it might be said 
probable, that these may have been composed by a dif- 
ferent person in his name. But it is clear from the first 
couplet of the JN'Ui ^ataca^ that they have been written 
either in the real, or in the assumed character of BhartrJ 
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HABI, since that couplet alludes to a circumstance con- 
spicuous in the traditional story of his life. 

The authentic history of Bhartbi HABI, is too in- 
timately blended with that of ancient India, and involves 
questions of too great intricacy, to be stated, or discussed, 
in this preface. It remains only to say a few words respect- 
ing the present edition of the three works which have been 
here mentioned. 

The editor, Mr. Caeey, undertook the publication, on a 
suggestion from the Council of the College of Fort William, 
and under the patronage of Government. He has, at the 
same time, risked a larger edition than was required for the 
College, in the expectation of encouragement from the 
public. 

In printing the Hitdpadescty six manuscript copies were 
collated. They were found to differ much, in the quotation 
of whole passages, as well as in the reading of single words. 
Either the reading most suitable to the context, or that 
which was found in the greatest number of copies, has been 
selected, according as circumstances have dictated the pro- 
priety of following one rule or the other. 

The abridgment of the Da^a cumdra has been printed 
from a single copy : and the Satacas of |Bhabtbi hari 
from three manuscripts ; every one of which was incom- 
plete : but the deficiencies did not occur in the same 
places. 

With the last JSataca, the style of which is, in general, 
less clear than that of the preceding, the scholia have been 
printed. They will serve to make the reader acquainted 
with the manner of Sanscrit commentators : and owing to 
the peculiar diflSculties of the language, the student will 
find it long necessary, and always useful, to consult the 
commentaries, while perusing Sanscrit compositions. To 
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lesson one of those difficulties, which arises from the fre- 
quent permutation of letters at the beginning and close of 
words, the editor has marked, by a dot under the syllable, 
places where the elision of a letter is found, or any other 
permutation, that is not obvious. 

In this first attempt to employ the press in multiplying 
copies of Sanscrit books with the Devanagari character, it 
will be no matter of surprise, nor any cause of imputation 
on the editor’s diligence, that the table of corrections should 
be large. The whole volume has been carefully examined 
by several Pandits ; and there is reason to believe, that no 
error of consequence can have escaped their notice. 

Calcutta, Vlth Se])temher 1804. 



VI. 

Enumeration of Indian Classes. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 53—67. Calcutta, 
1798.— 4to.] 


The permanent separation of classes, with hereditary- 
professions assigned to each, is among the most remarkable 
institutions of India ; and, though now less rigidly main- 
tained than heretofore, must still engage attention. On 
the subject of the mixed classes, SanscrU authorities, in 
some instances, disagree : classes mentioned by one, are 
omitted by another ; and texts differ on the professions 
assigned to some tribes. A comparison of several autho- 
rities, with a few observations on the subdivisions of classes, 
may tend to elucidate this subject, in which there is some 
intricacy. 

One of the authorities I shall use, is the Jdtimdld, or 
Garland of Classes; an extract from the Rudra ydmala 
tantra, which in some instances corresponds better with 
usage, and received opinions, than the ordinances of MeNTT, 
and the great Lharma purdna,^ On more important points 
its authority could not be compared with the Rharmaddstra ; 
but, on the subject of classes, it may be admitted ; for the 
Tantras form a branch of literature highly esteemed, though 
at present much neglected, f Their fabulous origin derives 


♦ The text are cited in the Fivddaniava siiu^ from the Vrihad 
dharma furi'ka. This name I therefore retain ; although I cannot 
learn that such a jiUrd'Aa exists, or to what treatise the quotation 
refers under that name. [See vol. i. p. 103 of the present work,] 

I [See vol. i. p. 199 of the present work.] 
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them from revelations of SiYA to PARVATf, confirmed hy 
ViSHi^u^ and therefore called Agama, from the initials of 
three words in a verse of the Tddala tantra. 

Coming from the mouth of 6iVA, heard hy the moun- 
tain-born goddess^ admitted by the son of Vasud^vA, it 
“is thence called Agama” 

Thirty-six are mentioned for the number of mixed classes ; 
but, according to some opinions, that number includes the 
fourth original tribe, or all the original tribes, according 
to other authorities : yet the text quoted from the great 
Dharma purdna, in the digest of which a version was trans- 
lated by Mr. Halhed, name thirty-nine mixed classes ; 
and the Jdtimdld gives distinct names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may suffice, in this places 
to quote the Jdtimdld, where the distinction of Erdhinanas, 
according to the ten countries to which their ancestors be- 
longed, is noticed : that distinction is still maintained. 

In the first creation, by Brahma, BrdhmaTias pro- 
“ceeded, with the Vddco, from the mouth of BrahmA. 
“From his arms Cshatriyas sprung; so from his thigh, 
‘‘Vdisyas: from' his foot Slidras were produced: all with 
“ their females. 

“ The Lord of creation viewing them, said, ' What shaH. 
“‘be your occupations f They replied, ‘We are not our 
“ own masters, oh, God ! command us what to undertake.’' 

“Yiewing and comparing their labours, he made the 
“ first tribe superior over the rest. As the first had great 
“inclination for the divine sciences, (Brdhme vMa,) there- 
“ fore he was Brdlimana, The protector from ill (cshayate) 
“ was Gshatriya. Him whose profession {vesa) consists in 
“commerce, which promotes the success of wars, for the 
“ protection of himself and of mankind, and in husbandry, 
“ and attendance on cattle, he called Vaisya. The other 
“should voluntarily serve the three tribes, and therefore 
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lie became a S'&dra : he should hilmble himself at their 
feet ” 

And in another place : 

A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by YiSHT^rr’s 
“ eagle from Sdca dwipa, : thus have Sctoa dioipa Brahmor 
Vias become known in Jamhii dioipcL 
"'In Jamhib dwipa, BrdhnanaSj are reckoned tenfold^ 
" Sdresivata, Cdnyacubja^ Gauda, Maifhila, Utoala, Drd- 
vida^ Mahdrdshira, Tailanga, Gujjara, and Gdsmira, re- 
siding in the several countries whence they are named* 

" Their sons and grandsons, are considered as Cdnya- 
"" cubja priests, and so forth. Their posterity, descending 
“ from Menu, also inhabit the southern regions : others 
""reside in Anga, Banga, and Oalinga; some in Cdma- 
"" rdpa and Odra. Other's are inhabitants of Swmbhadesa^ 
“ and twice-born men, brought by former princes, have 
"" been established in Rdda, 3Idgadha, Yarendra, Chola, 
" Siuernagrdona, China, Cula, Sdca, and 5er6era.”t 


♦ These several countries €.re, Sdreswata, probably the region 
watered by the river Sersutty^ as it is marked in maps ; unless it be a 
part of Bengal, named from the branch of the Bhdgirat'Tii, which is 
distinguished by this appellation^ Cdnyacuhja or €anojj €fauda por- 
bahly the western Gdr, and not the Gaur of Bengal; (») Mit'hila, or 
Tirahlmcii, corrupted into Tlrhut ^ Xltcala, said to he situated near 
the celebrated temple of JaganndVha ; Drdmda, pronounced Bravira ! 
possibly the country described by that name, as a maritime region 
south of CaT'data.i (As. Kea. vol. ii. p. 117) ; MahdrdsMra, or MarJiaiia ; 
Telinga, or TcUngdna ; Gufjara, or Guzrat ; Casmira^ or Cdshmir. 

t Jnga includes JBJidgalpur. Benga, or Bengal Proper, is a part 
only of the Suba. Varindra^ the tract of inundation north of the 
Ganges, is a part of the present Zila of Baj eshdhi. Calingct, is watered 
by the Goddven^ (As. Ees. vol. iii. p. 48.) CdmafA^a, an ancient em- 
pire, is become a province of Asdm. Odra I understand to be Orisa 
Proper. Bdda (if that be the true reading) is well known as the 
country west of the BTidgirat^ha. MdgadTia^ or Magadha^ is BaTidr 
Proper. CMla is part of BirhMm. Another region of this name is 
mentioned in the Asiatic Researches, vol. iii, p. 48. Swdr^agrdma, 

* {See the note at page 27 of the present volume >3 
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I shall proceed^ wifcliout further preface, to enumerate 
the principal mixed classes, which have sprung from inter- 
marriages of the original tribes. 

1. MurdhabTiishicta, from a Brdh^nana by a girl of the 
Gshatriya class ; his duty is the teaching of military exer- 
cises. The same origin is ascribed in the great Dharma 
fVjvdna to the OurabhaGdra,^ or potter, and Tantmvdija,f 
or weaver : but the Tantravdya, according to the Jdtiindld^ 
sprung from two mixed classes ; for he was begotten by a 
man of the Manihandha on a woman of the Manicdra 
tribe. 

2. AmbasMhaj or Vaidya.l whose profession is the 
science of medicine, was born of a Vaisya woman, by a 
man of the sacerdotal class. The same origin is given by 
the Dharma purdna to the Can$acdTa,\\ or brazier, and to 
the Sanchacdra,^ or worker in shells. These again are 
stated, in the tantra, as springing from the intermarriages 
of mixed classes ; the Cansacdra from the Tdmraciita and 
the Sandhaodra ; also named Sdndhaddreca, from the 
Edjaputra and Odndhica : for Rdjapiitra not only denotes 
Cshatriyas as sons of kings, but is also the name of a 
mixed class, and of a tribe of fabulous origin. 

Rudra ydmala tantra : '' The origin of Rdjaputras is 
“ from the Vaiiya on the daughter of an Amhaslii'ha, 

Again, thousands of others sprung from the foreheads of 

cows kept to supply oblations.*' 

3. Nishdda, or Pdrasava^ whose profession is catching 
fish, was born of a Si^dra woman by a man of a sacerdotal 
class. The name is given to the issue of a legal marriage 


vulgularly Sunargau, is situated east of Dacca. China is a portion 
of the present Chinese empire. On the rest I can offer no conjecture. 
^dca and Berhera^ here mentioned, must differ from the Dwi^a and 
the region situated between the Cuia and ^anc'ha dwipas. 

* Vulgarly, Cumdr, f Vulgarly, Tcinti. J Vulgarly, Baidya, 
§ Vulgarly, Caserd, || Vulgarly Sadhdra. 
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between a Brdhmaiia and a woman of the 8udra tribe. It 
should seem that the issue of other legal marriages in dif- 
f^erent ranks, were described by the names of mixed classes 
springing from intercourse between the several tribes. This, 
however, is liable to some question; and since such mar- 
riages are considered as illegal in the present age, it is not 
material to pursue the inquiry. 

According to the Dhavma ]puo'd7ia, from the same origin 
with the Nishdda springs the Vardjivi, or astiologer. In 
the tantrd, that origin is given to the Brdhme-sudra, whose 
profession is to make chairs or stools used on some religious 
occasions. Under the name of Vavajivi* is described a 
class springing from the Qopa and Tantravdya^ and em- 
ployed in cultivating betel. The profession of astrology 
or, at least, that of making almanacks, is assigned in the 
tantra, to degraded Erdlimanas, 

BrdhmanaSj falling from their ti'ibe, became kinsmen 
“ of the twice-born class : to them is assigned the profession 
of ascertaining the lunar and solar days,” 

4. Mdhishya is a son of a Cshatriyd by a woman of the 
Vaisya tribe. .His profession is music, astronomy, and 
attendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a S'idra woman by a man of the 
military class. His profession, according to Menu, is 
killing or confining such animals as live in holes : but, 
according to the tantrd, he is an encomiast or bard. The 
same origin is attributed to th^ Nd^itod^ or barber ; and to 
,the MandacGbj or confectioner. In the tantra, the Kdjpita 
is said to be born of a Cuverina woman by a man of the 
JPattiodra class. 

6. GamiiaX from a Vaisya, by a woman of the SiHdra 


* Vulgarly, Baraiya, f Vulgarly, Ndija or Ncii, 

} Vulgarljy, Car an. 
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elasS; is an attendant on princes, or secretary. The appel- 
lation of Cdyasfha* is in general considered as synonymous 
with Caraha ; and accordingly the Garana tribe commonly 
assumes the name of Cdyasfha: but the Cdyasfhas of 
Bengal have pretensions to be considered as true Sudras, 
which the Jdtimdld seems to authorize ; for the origin of the 
Cdyast'hcL is there mentioned, before the subject of mixed 
tribes is introduced, immediately after describing the Gdpa 
as a true Sudra. 

One, named Bhutidatta, was noticed for his domestic 
assiduity therefore the rank of Cdyasfha was by Brdli- 
mcmas assigned to him. From him sprung three sons, 
ChUrdngadcij Chitrasenx, and Chitragupta: they were 
employed in attendance on princes. 

The Bharma purdna assigns the same origin to the 
Hamhvdiy or betel-seller, and to the Tconlica, or areca- 
seller, as to the CaraTia, 

The six before enumerated are begotten in the direct 
order of the classes. Six are begotten in the inverse 
order. 

7. S^ta, begotten by a Gshatriya on a* woman 'of the 
priestly class. His occupation is managing horses and 
driving cars. The same origin is given, in the purdna, 
to the Mdldcdml or florist ; but he sprung from the Gar- 
macdra and Tailica classes, if the authority of the iantra 
prevails. 

8. Mdgadha, born of a Gshatriya girl, by a man of the 
commercial class, has, according to the sdstra, the profes- 
sion of travelling with merchandize ; but, according to the 
purdna and tantra, is an encomiast. From parents of those 


* Vulgarly, Cait, 

t Literally, Staying at home^ {ciy4 sansV hitah,) whence the etymo- 
logy of CiyaiVha, J Mdli^ 
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classes sprung the G6]pa^ if the purdna may be believed, 
but the tantra describes the as a true Sudra, and 

names Gdpajwif a mixed class, using the same profes- 
sion, and springing from the Tantravdya and Mdnibandha 
tribes. 

9 and 10. Vaideha and Aydgava, The occupation of 
the first, born of a Brdlimani by a man of the commercial 
class, is waiting on women ; the second, born of a Vaisya 
woman by a man of the servile class, has the profession of 
a carpenter. 

11. Gshattri, or Cshattd, sprung from a servile man by 
a woman of the military class, is employed in killing and 
confining such animals as live in holes. The same origin 
is ascribed by the jpurdiia to the Carmacdra, or smith, and 
JOdsa, or mariner. The one is mentioned in the tantra 
without specifying the classes from which he sprung ; and 
the other has a different origin, according to the sdsiva and 
tantra. 

All authorities concur in deriving the CJidnddla from a 
S^dra father and Brdhmani mother. His profession is 
carrying out corpses, and executing criminals ; and ofiiciat- 
ing in other abject employments for the public service. 

A third set of Indian classes originate from the inter- 
marriages of the first and second set : a few only have 
been named by Mend ; and, excepting the Ahhira/ or 
milkman, they are not noticed by the other authorities 
to which I refer. But the piirdna names other classes of 
this set* 

A fourth set is derived from intercourse between the 
several classes of the second : of these also few have been 
named by M.END; and one only of the fifth set, spring- 
ing fii^om intermarriages of the second and third; and 


* Gcfp, 
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another of the sixth set, derived from intercourse between 
classes of the second and fourth. Menu adds to these 
tribes four sons of outcasts. 

The taiitra enumerates many other classes, which must 
be placed in lower sets,* and ascribes a different origin to 
some of the tribes in the third and fourth sets. To pursue 
a verbose comparison would be tedious, and of little use ; 
perhaps, of none ; for I suspect that their origin is fanciful ; 
and, except the mixed classes named by Menu, that the 
rest are terms for professions rather than tribes ; and they 
should be considered as denoting companies of artisans, 
rather than distinct races: The mode in which Amera 
SINHA mentions the mixed classes and the professions of 
artisans, seems to support this conjecture. 

However, the Jdtimdla, expressly states the number of 
forty-two mixed classes, springing from the intercourse 
of a man of inferior, with a woman of superior class. 
Though, like other mixed classes, they are included under 
the general denomination of SiHdra, they are considered as 
most abject, and most of them now experience the same 
contemptuous treatment as the abject mixed classes men- 
tioned by Menu. According to the Rudra ydmala, the 
domestic priests of twenty of these tribes are degraded. 
Avoid,’’ says the tantra, the touch of the Ghdnddla, 
and other abject classes; and of those who eat the flesh 
“ of kine, often utter forbidden words, and perform none of 
'Hhe prescribed ceremonies; they are called Mlech'ha 
and going to the region of Ydvana, have been named 
Tdvanas. 

“ These seven, the Rctjaca, Garmacdm^ JYaia, Baruda^ 
" Gaiveria, and Medabliilla, are the last tribes. Whoever 
'' associates with them, undoubtedly falls from his class ; 
" whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they 
have caused to be made, must be purified by the five 
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" productions of kine ; whoever approaches their women, 

“ is doubtless degraded from his rank. 

" For women of the Naia and Capdla classes, for pro- 
stitutes, and for women of the^i^ItajccGCt and NcijpitO/ tribes, 

“ a man should willingly mak^ ablations, but by no means 
dally with them.’' 

I may here remark, that, according to iheRudra ydmala, 
the iVa/a and Naiaca are distinct ; but the professions are 
not discriminated in that tantra. If their distinct occupa- 
tions, as dancers and actors, are accurately applied, dramas 
are of very early date. 

The Pundraca and PaUas'diracarci, or feeder of silk- 
worms, and silk-twister,' deserve notice i for it has been 
said, that silk was the produce of China solely until the 
reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, and that the laws 
of China jealously guarded the exclusive production. The 
frequent mention of silk in the most ancient Sansorit books 
would not fully disprove that opinion ; but the mention of 
an Indian class, whose occupation it is to attend silk-worms, 
may be admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the tantra be 
not questioned, I am informed, that the tantras collectively 
are noticed in very ancient compositions ; but, as they are 
very numerous, they must have been composed at different 
periods ; and the tantra which I quote, might be thought 
comparatively modern. However, it may be presumed that 
the JRudra ydmala is among the most authentic, and, by 
a natural inference, among the most ancient ; since it is 
named in the JDwgd mehattwa where the principal tantras 
are enumerated.* 


* Thus enumerated, Cali tantra^ Mundmdldf Tard^ Nirvdd^a tantra, 
Serva sdran^ JBira tantra, Singdrchana^ Blidiia tantra, XJddisan and 
edited calpoj Bhairavi tantra^ and Btiairavi calpa^ Tddala, Mdirt'^ 
bhddanaca, Mdyd tantra^ Birdiwara, VUwasdra, Samayd-‘ tantra, BraTt* 
na^ydmala^t antra, Budra’^yamala^tanira, ^ancu^yd^nala-tantra, Chdya- 

N 2 
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In the comparative tables to which I have referred, the 
classes are named, with their origin, and the particular pro- 
fessions assigned to them. How far every person is bound, 
by original institutions, to ji^idhere rigidly to the profession 
of his class, may merit some enquiry. Lawyers have largely 
discussed the tests of law concerning this subject, and some 
difference of opinion occurs in their writings. This, how- 
ever, is not the place for entering into such disquisitions, 
I shall therefore briefly state what appears to be the best 
established opinion, as deduced from the texts of Menu, 
and other legal autliorities. 

The regular means of subsistence for a Brdhmandj are 
assisting to sacrifice, teaching the Vedas, and receiving 
gifts ; for a Gshairiya, bearing arms ; for a Vaisya, mer- 
chandize, attending on cattle, and agriculture ; for a 8iidra, 
servile attendance on the higher classes. The most com- 
mendable are, respectively for the four classes, teaching the 
V^da, defending the people, commerce, or keeping herds 
or flocks, and servile attendance on learned and virtuous 
priests. 

A Brdhmdna, unable to subsist by his own duties, may 
live by those of a soldier : if he cannot get a subsistence by 
either of these employments, he may apply to tillage, and 
attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, 
avoiding certain commodities. A Cshatriya, in distress, 
may subsist by all these means ; but he must not have 
recourse to the highest functions. In seasons of distress, 
a further latitude is given. The practice of medicine, and 
other learned professions, painting and other arts, work for 
wages, menial service, alms, and usury, are among the 


Irt-tantrot C(£licdcula servaswai Culdr'^ava, Togini-tantraj and the 
Tantra Mehishamardini, These are here universally hnown, Oh 
BHAtRAvf, greatest of souls ! And many are the tantras uttered by 

^AMBHU.’* 
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modes of subsistence allowed to tbe Brdhma'Aa and Cslia- 
triya, A Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own duties, 
may descend to the servile acts of a Sikdra. And a Sudou, 
not finding employment by waiting on men of the higher 
classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; principally following 
those mechanical occupations, as joinery and masonry ; 
and practical arts, as painting and writing ; by following 
of which he may serve men of superior classes : and, 
although a man of a lower tribe is in general restricted 
from the acts of a higher class, the S'ddra is expressly per- 
mitted to become a trader or a husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations assigned to each of 
the mixed classes, they have the alternative of following 
that profession which regularly belongs to the class from 
which they derive their origin on the mother’s side : those, 
at least, have such an option, who are born in the direct 
order of the tribes, as the M'drdhdbhishictct, Amhashi'ha, 
and others. The mixed classes are also permitted to sub- 
sist by any of the duties of a S^dra ; that is, by a menial 
service, by handicrafts, by commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almost every occupation, though 
regularly it be the profession of a particular class, is open 
to most other tribes ; and that the limitations, far from 
being rigorous, do, in fact, reserve only one peculiar pro- 
fession, that of the Erdlimana, which consists in teaching 
the Veda, and officiating at religious ceremonies. 

The classes are sufficiently numerous ; but the subdivi- 
sions of them have further multiplied distinctions to an 
endless variety. The subordinate distinctions may be best 
exemplified from the Brdhmana and Cdyasfha, because 
some of the appellations, by which the different races are 
distinguished, will be familiar to many readers. 

The Brdhma'has of Bengal are descended from five 
priests, invited from CdnyacvJbjaj by AdI^WABA, king of 
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GaurcCf who is said to have reigned about nine hundred 
years after Christ. These were Bhatta NArAtai^A, 
of the family of SaiJdila, a son of Ca^tapA; Dacsha, 
also a descendant of Ca^tapA; Y6dagarva, of the 
family of Vatsa ; Chandra, of the family of SavertJa, 
a son of Ca^yapa; and Sri Hersha, a descendant of 
Bhabadwaja. 

From these ancestors have branched no fewer than a 
hundred and fifty-six families^ of which the precedence 
was fixed by BallAla s^iE'A, who reigned in the eleventh 
century of the Christian sera. One hundred of these fami- 
lies settled in Vdrendra, and fifty-six in JRdrd, They are 
now dispersed throughout Bengal^ but retain the family 
distinctions fixed by BallAla s^;na. They are denominated 
from the families to which their five progenitors belonged, 
and are still considered as Cdnyacubja Brdhmaiias, 

At the period when these priests were invited by the king 
of Gawa, some Sdresiuata Erdfimanas, and a few Yaidicas^ 
resided in Bengal. Of the Brdhmarias of Sdreswata, none 
are now found in Bengal ; but five families of Vaidicas are 
extant, and are admitted to intermarry with the Brdhma'Aas 
of Bdrd, 

Among the Brdhmanas of Vdrendra, eight families have 
pre-eminence, and eight hold the second rank.^ Among 



* Vi.R:6NDRA BEiHMA^AS, 


Maitra, 

Bhimaf 

CulIna 8. 

Rudra^'Fdgiii, 

Sanyaminiy 

Jdhari, 

or 

Cctli, 

JBJiaduri. 

SddTiu^Vdgi&i. 

or 

Sandydl. 

Bhadarcim 


The last Tvas admitted by election of the other seven. 

SuDHA Se6trita 8. 

CASH-fA findTIlIYA 84. 

The names of these 92 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 
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those of Bird, six hold the first ranh.* The distinctive 
appellations of the several families are home hy those of 
the first rank; hut in most of the other families they are 
disused; and serman or ^ermd, the addition common to 
the -whole trihe of Brdhmanas, is assumed. For this prac- 
tice, the priests of Bengal are censured hy the JBrdhmancis 
of Mit’hild, and other countries, where that title is only 
used on important occasions, and in religious ceremonies. 

In Mit’Mld, the additions are fewer, though distinct fami- 
lies are more numerous ; no more than three surnames are 
in use in that district, T’hdcuTOi, and Ojhci y each 

appropriated to many families. 

The Cdyast’has of Bengal claim descent from five Cdya- 
sfhas who attended the priests invited from Cdnyacuhja. 
Their descendants branched into eighty-three families ; and 
their precedence was fixed hy the same prince BallAlA 
SfiNA, who also adjusted the family rank of other classes. 

In Benga and Dacshina Bdrd, three families of Odya- 
st’has have pre-eminence ; eight hold the second rank.f The 



* EIrIya BeAhmai^as. 



CuLfNA 6, 


Muc^hutif 

Gangulim 

Cdnjclala* 

vulgarly, Muc’herja, 


CJiatatij 

Ght^shdla, 

Bandyagati, 


vulgarly, Banoji, 
SndTiiiYA 50. 

vulgarly, Chatojj, 


The names of these 50 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 


t CXyast’eas of Dacshii&a KArA and Benga. 



CuLfNA 3. 


Ghdsha 

P'asUf 

Miira , 


Vulg. Bdsc , 
Sanmaxjlioa 8. 


Z>/. 

Batta ^ Cara , 

JPalita , 

S ^ na , 

Sinha . Bdsa , 

Guha , 


KaU" 
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Oayasfhas of inferior rank generally assume the addition of 
JDdsa, common to the tribe of S^ddras, in the same manner 
as other classes have similar titles common to the whole 
tribe. The regular addition to the name of a Cshatriya is 
Verman ; to that of a Vdisyd, Gupta ; but the general title 
of Leva is commonly assumed ; and, with a feminine ter- 
nation, is also borne by women of other tribes. 

The distinction of families is important in regulating 
intermarriages. Genealogy is made a particular study; 
andthe greatest attention is given to regulate the alliance 
according to established rules, particularly in the first mar- 
riage of the eldest son. The principal points to be observed 
are, not to marry within the prohibited degrees ; nor in a 
family known by its name to be of the same primitive 
stock ; nor in one of inferior rank ; nor even in an in- 
ferior branch of an equal one ; for within some families 
gradations are established. Thus, among the Gulina of the 
Cdyast'haSj the rank has been counted from thirteen de- 
grees ; and in every generation, so long as the marriage 
has been properly assorted, one degree has been added to 
the rank. But, should a marriage be contracted in a family 
of a lower degree, an entire forfeiture of such rank would 
be incurred. 


Maulica 72. 

Guhan, Gana, Heda, Muhin, Naga, JBhadre, 

Sdma, Pui, Mudra. Pdla. Aditya. Chandra, 

Sanya, ox Sain, Suin, ^c, 

Sydma, ^c, 

T6ja, ^c, 

Chad, ^c. 

The others are omitted for the sake of brevity ; their names seldom 
occur in common intercourse. 



VII. 

Observations on the Sect of Jains. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 287 — 322. Calcutta, 
1807. 4to.] 


The information collected by Major Mackenzie, 
concerning a religious sect hitherto so imperfectly known 
as that of the Jainas, and which has been even confounded 
with one more numerous and more widely spread (the sect 
of Buddha), may furnish the ground of further researches, 
from which an exact knowledge of the tenets and practice 
of a very remarkable order of people may be ultimately 
expected. What Major Mackenzie has communi- 
cated to the Society, comes from a most authentic source ; 
the declarations of two principal priests of the Jainas 
themselves. It is supported by similar information, pro- 
cured from a like source, by Dr. F. Buchanan, during his 
journey in Mysore, in the year following the reduction of 
Seringapatam, Having the permission of Dr. Bucha- 
nan to use the extracts, which I had his leave to make 
from the journal kept by him during that journey, I have 
inserted, in the preceding article, the information received 
by him from priests of the Jaina sect. 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from con- 
versation with Jaina priests, and from books in my pos- 
session, written by authors of the Jaina persuasion. Some 
of those volumes were procured for me at Benares ; others 
were obtained from the present Jagat s6t, at Morshedd- 
hdd, who, having changed his religion, to adopt the wor- 
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ship of ViSHi^u^ forwarded to me^ at my request, such 
books of his former faith as were yet within his reach. 

It appears, from the concurrent result of all the inquiries 
which have been made, that the Jainas constitute a sect 
of Hindus, differing, indeed, from the rest in some very 
important tenets ; but following, in other respects, a similar 
practice, and maintaining like opinions and observances. 

The essential character of the Hindu institutions is the 
distribution of the people into four great tribes. This is 
considered by themselves to be the marked point which se- 
parates them from MlecKhas or Barbarians. The Jainas, 
it is found, admit the same division into four tribes, and 
perform like religious ceremonies, termed sanscdras, from 
the birth of a male to his marriage. They observe similar 
fasts, and practise, still more strictly, the received maxims 
for refraining from injury to any sentient being. They ap- 
pear to recognise as subordinate deities, some, if not all, 
of the gods of the prevailing sects ; but do not worship, in 
particular, the five principal gods of those sects ; or any 
one of them by preference ; nor address prayers, or per- 
form sacrifice, to the sun, or to fire : and they difier fi:om 
the rest of the Hindus, in assigning the highest place to 
certain deified saints, who, according to their creed, have 
successively become superior gods. Another point in 
which they materially disagree is the rejection of the 
VMas, the divine authority of which they deny ; condenm- 
ing, at the same time, the practice of sacrifices, and the 
other ceremonies which the followers of the Vedas per- 
form, to obtain specific promised consequences, in this 
world or in the next. 

In this respect the Jainas resemble the Bauddhas or 
Sangatas, who equally deny the divine authority of the 
Vedas; and who similarly worship certain pre-eminent 
saints, admitting likewise, as subordinate deities, nearly 
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the whole pantheon of the orthodox Hindus. They differ, 
indeed, in regard to the history of the personages whom 
they have deified ; and it may he hence concluded, that 
they have had distinct founders ; hut the original notion 
seems to have heen the same. In fact, this remarkable 
tenet, from which the Jainas and Bauddhas derive their 
most conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to 
the orthodox Hindus. The followers of the Vedas, accord- 
ing to the theology, which is explained in the Vedanta, 
considering the human soul as a portion of the divine and 
universal mind, believe, that it is capable of perfect union 
with the divine essence : and the writers on the Vedanta, 
not only affirm, that this union and identity are attained 
through a knowledge of God, as by them taught ; but 
have hinted, that by such means the particular soul be- 
comes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy.* 

So far the followers of the Vedas do not virtually dis- 
agree with the Jainas and Bauddhas, But they have not, 
like those sects, framed a mythology upon the supposed 
history of the persons, who have successively attained divi- 
nity ; nor have they taken these for the objects of national 
worship. All three sects agree in their belief of transmi- 
gration. But the Jainas are distinguished from the rest 
by their admission of no opinions, as they themselves af- 
firm, which are not founded on perception, or on proof 
drawn from that, or from testimony. 

It does not, however, appear, that they really withhold 
belief from pretended revelations : and the doctrines which 
characterize the sect, are not confined to a single tenet ; 
but form an assemblage of mythological and metaphysical 
ideas found among other sects, joined to many visionary 
and fantastic notions of their own. 


• Frihud draiyaca ujpanishad, 
o 


VOL. II. 
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Their belief in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity of 
the world, is common to the Sdnc’liya philosophy, from 
which it was, perhaps, immediately taken. Their descrip- 
tion of the world has much analogy to that which is given 
in the Purdnas, or Indian theogonies : but the scheme has 
been rendered still more extravagant. Their precaution to 
avoid injuring any being, is a practice inculcated in the 
orthodox religion, but which has been carried by them to 
a ludicrous extreme.* 

In their notions of the soul, and of its union with body, 
and of retribution for good and evil, some analogy is like- 
wise observable. The Jcvinas conceive the bov\ (jiva) to 
have been eternally united to a very subtil material body, 
or rather to two such bodies, one of which is invariable, 
and consists (if I rightly apprehend their metaphysical 
notions) of the powers of the mind ; the other is variable, 
and is composed of its passions and affections : (this, at 
least, is what I understand them to mean by the taijasa 
and cdrmana iariras). The soul, so embodied, becomes, 
in its successive transmigrations, united with a grosser body 
denominated avddrica, which retains a definite form, as 
man and other mundane beings ; or it is joined with a 
purer essence, varying in its appearance at pleasure, as the 
gods and genii. This last is termed vaicdrioa. They dis- 
tinguish a fifth sort of body, under the name of dhdrica, 
which they explain as a minute form, issuing from the head 
of a meditative sage, to consult an omniscient saint ; and re- 
turning with the desired information to the person whence 
that form issued, or rather from which it was elongated ; 
for they suppose the communication not to have been in- 
terrupted. 


* Xaina priests usually bear a broom adapted to sweep insects out 
of their way j lest they should tread on the minutest being. 
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The soul is never completely separated from matter, 
until it obtain a final release from corporeal sufterance, by 
deification, through a perfect disengagement from good 
and evil, iu the person of a beatified saint. Intermediately 
it receives retribution for the benefits or injuries ascribable 
to it in its actual or precedent state, according to a strict 
principle of retaliation, receiving pleasure or pain from the 
same individual, who, in a present or former state, was 
either benefitted or aggrieved. 

Major Mackenzie’s information confirms that which 
I had also received, concerning the distribution of these 
sectaries into clergy and laity. In Hindustdn the Jalnas 
are usually called Sy auras ; but distinguish themselves 
into Srdvacas and Yatis. The laity (termed Srdvaca) in- 
cludes persons of various tribes, as, indeed, is the case with 
Hindus of other sects : but, on this side of India, the 
Jainas are mostly of the Vaisya class.* The orthodox 
Hindus have a secular, as well as a regular, clergy : a 
Brdhmana, following the practice of officiating at the ce- 
remonies of his religion, without quitting the order of a 
householder, may be considered as belonging to the secu- 
lar clergy ; one who follows a worldly profession, (that of 
husbandry for example,) appertains to the laity ; and so do 
people of other tribes ; but persons, who have passed into 
the several orders of devotion, may be reckoned to consti- 
tute the regular clergy. The Jainas have, in like manner, 
priests who have entered into an order of devotion ; and 
also employ Brdhmanas at their ceremonies ; and, for 
want of Brdhmanas of their own faith, they even have re- 
course to the secular clergy of the orthodox sect. This 
subject is sufficiently explained by Major Mackenzie 


* I understand that tteir aisya class includes eighty-four tribes ; 
of whom the most common are those denominated O’swdl, Agarwdl 
JPariwdr, and C'hande'wdL 
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and Dr. BuCHA^rANa; I shall, however, add, for the sake 
of a subsequent remark,' that the Jainas apply the terms 
Tati and SramaTia, (in Prdcrit and Hindi written Sa- 
onana,) to a person who has devoted himself to religious 
contemplation and austerity; and the sect of Bttddha 
uses the word Sramana for the same meaning. It cannot 
he doubted, that the Sommonacodom of Siam, is merely a 
corruption of the words Sramana Gautama, the holy Gau- 
tama or Buddha.* 

Having been here led to a comparison of the Indian 
sects which follow the precepts of the Vedas, with those 
which reject their authority, I judge it necessary to notice 
an opinion, which has been advanced, on the relative anti- 
quity of those religions ; and especially the asserted prio- 
rity of the Bauddhas before the Brdhmanas, 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that the 
earliest accounts of India, by the Greeks who visited the 
country, describe its inhabitants as distributed into sepa- 
rate tribes. j* Consequently, a sect which, like the modem 
Bauddhas, has no distinction of caste, could not have been 
then the most prevalent in India, 

It is indeed possible that the followers of Buddha may, 
like the Jainas, have retained the distribution into four 
tribes, so long as they continued in Hindustdn, But in 
that case, they must have been a sect of Hindus ; and the 
question, which is most ancient, the Brdhmana or the 
Bauddha, becomes a solecism. 

If it be admitted that the Bauddhas are originally a 
sect of Hindus, it may be next questioned whether that, or 
any of the religious systems now established, be the most 


* See As. Res. vol. vii. p. 415. 

t Seveu tribes are enumerated : but it is not difficult to reconcile 
the distributions which are stated by Arhian and Strabo, with the 
present distribution into four classes. 
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ancient. I have, on a former occasion,* indicated the 
notions which I entertain on this point. According to the 
hypothesis which I then hinted, the earliest Indian sect of 
which we have any present distinct knowledge, is that of 
the followers of the practical Vedas , who worshipped the 
sun, fire, and the elements ; and who believed the efficacy 
of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of 
future purposes. It may be supposed that the refined 
doctrine of the Veddntis, or followers of the theological 
and argumentative part of the Vedas ^ is of later date ; and 
it does not seem improbable that the sects of Jina and of 
Buddha are still more modern. But I apprehend that 
the Vaislihavasj meaning particularly the worshippers of 
Rama and of CEiSHi^A,f may be subseq^uent to those 
sects, and that the Saivas also are of more recent date. 

I state it as an hypothesis, because I am not at present 
able to support the whole of this position on grounds which 
may appear quite satisfactory to others ; nor by evidence 
which may entirely convince them. Some arguments will, 


• As. Res. vol. viii. p. 47'4. [vol. i. pp. HO, 111, of the present vork.] 
f In explanation of a remark contained in a former essay [vol. i. 
p. 110, &c. of the present work] I take this occasion of adding, that the 
mere mention of RAma or of Crishna, in a passage of the V ^ das ^ 
without any indication of peculiar reverence, would not authorize a 
presumption against the genuineness of that passage, on my hypo- 
thesis ; nor, admitting its authenticity, furnish an argument against 
that system, I suppose both heroes to have been known characters 
in ancient fabulous history ; but conjecture, that, on the same basis, 
new fables have been constructed, elevating those personages to the 
rank of gods. On this supposition, the simple mention of them in ge- 
nuine portions of the Vedas^ particularly in that part of it which is 
entitled Brdhmana, would not appear surprising. Accordingly, 
Crishtsta, son of DivAcf, is actually named in the Cli'hinddgya 
upanishad (towards the close of the 3d Chapter,) as having received 
theological information from Gh6ra, a descendant of Anqiras. 
This passage, which had escaped my notice, was indicated to me by 
Mr, SpekEi from the Persian translation of the Upanishad^ 
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however, be advanced, to show that the supposition is not 
gratuitous. 

The long sought history of Gdslimir, which in the origi- 
nal SansGT % t , was presented to the emperor Acber, as re- 
lated by Abtj’l-Faztl in the Ayin AcbeH,* and of which 
a Persian translation exists, more ample than Abtj’l-FA- 
zil’S brief abstract, has been at length recovered in the ori- 
ginal language.^- A fuller account of this book will be 
hereafter submitted to the society : the present occasion for 
the mention of it, is a passage which was cited by Dr. 
Buchanan, J from the English translation of the Ayin 
Acherij for an import which is not supported by the Per- 
sian or SctnsGvU text. 

The author, after briefly noticing the colony established 
in Cdshmir by Ga^yapA, and hinting a succession of kings 
to the time of the Gurus and Fdndavas, opens his detailed 
history, and list of princes, with G6narda, a contempo- 
rary of Yudhisht’hiea. He describes A^6ca (who was 
twelfth in succession from G6nabda,) and his son Jal6ca, 
and grandson Dam6dARA, as devout worshippers of SiVA ; 
and Jal(3ca, in particular, as a conqueror of the MUcKhas, 
or barbarians. Dam6dara, according to this history, was 
succeeded by three kings of the race of Turushca; and 
they were followed b}^ a Bddhisativa, who wrested the 
empire from them by the aid of SacyaSINHa, and intro- 
du<5ed the religion of Buddha into Cdshmir, He reigned 
a hundred years ; and the next sovereign was Abhi- 
MANYU, who destroyed the Bauddhas, and re-established 
the doctrines of the Nilapurdna, This account is so far 


♦ Vol. ii. p. 178. 

f The copy which I possess, belonged to a Bmhmaiia, who died 
some months ago (1805) in Calcutta, I obtained it from his heirs. 

{ As. Res. vol. vi. p. 165. 
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from proving the priority of the BaiiddliaSj that it directly 
avers the contrary. 

From the legendary tales concerning the last Buddha 
current in all the countries, in which his sect now flou- 
rishes and upon the authority of a life of Buddha in 
the Sanscrit language, under the title of Lalita 'purd'ha, 
which was procured by Major Knox, during his public 
mission in Nepdly it can be affirmed, that the story of 
Gautama Buddha has been engrafted on the heroic his- 
tory of the lunar and solar races, received by the orthodox 
Hindus ; an evident sign, that his sect is subsequent to 
that, ill which this fabulous history is original. 

The same remark is applicable to the Jainas, with whom 
the legendary story of their saints also seems to be en- 
grafted on the paurdnic tales of the orthodox sect. Suffi- 
cient indication of this will appear, in the passages which 
will be subsequently cited from the writings of the Jainas. 

Considerable weight might be allowed to an alignment 
deduced from the aggravated extravagance of the fictions 
admitted by the sects of JiNA and Buddha. The my- 
thology of the orthodox Hindus, their present chronology 
adapted to astronomical periods, their legendary tales, 
their mystical allegories, are abundantly extravagant. But 
the Jainas and Bauddhas surpass them in monstrous ex- 
aggerations of the same kind. In this rivalship of absurd 
fiction, it would not be unreasonable to pronounce that to 
be mos£ modern, which has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the VMas is also 
rendered probable, from the prevalence of a similar worship 
of the sun and gi fire in ancient Persia. Nothing forbids 
the supposition, that a religious worship, which was there 
established in times of antiquity, may have also existed 


Tachard, Foyage de Siam, LALotm^UE, JRoyatme da Sia7}t, 
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from a remote period in the country between the Ganges 
and the Indus. 

The testimony of the Greeks preponderates greatly for 
the early prevalence of the sect, from which the present 
orthodox Hindus are derived, A K R i A n, having said that 
the Brachmanes were the sages or learned among the In- 
dians mentions them under the latter designation {<TotpiqT(xt) 
as a distinct tribe, ' which, though inferior to the others in 
number, is superior in rank and estimation : bound to no 
bodily work, nor contributing any thing from labour to the 
pubhc use ; in short, no duty is imposed on that tribe, but 
that of sacrificing to the gods, for the common benefit of 
the Indians ; and, when any one celebrates a private sacri- 
fice, a person of that class becomes his guide ; as if the 
sacrifices would not else be acceptable to the gods.’-j* 

Here, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the priests 
of a religion consonant to the Vedas, are well described : 
and what is said, is suitable to them ; but to no other sect, 
which is known to have at any time prevailed in India. 

A similar description is more succinctly given by SxRABO, 
^ It is said, that the Indian multitude is divided into seven 
classes, and that the philosophers are first in rank, but 
fewest in number. They are employed, respectively, for 
private benefit, by those who are sacrificing or worshipping, 
&c.’J 

In another place he states, on the authority of Mega- 
ST HEINES, 'two classes of philosophers or priests; the 
Brachmanes and Oermanes : but the Brachmanes are best 


T^v ^qay^dvcov (ro<pi%rot.) toTs x. 7. A. 

vi. 16. 

"f* ^Evifj.r]vrat ol ’lv$o} is i’md fxdXiqroc yeuedis h fxiv avrdifftv 

ot ^ofisTai slat, K. T, A. ARRIAN. Indic, C. 11. 

J ^Tj TO TQ)p Iv^^v ttA^^os £/? eTTTcK/AEQn xa) irgdrovs fJ’iv 

Toifs fi\o<r6<poui simif x. t. A. Strab, XV. c. 1. (p. 703. ed. Oasaub.) 
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esteemed, because they are most consistent in their doc- 
trine.’^ The author then proceeds to describe their manners 
and opinions : the whole passage is highly deserving of atten- 
tion, and will be found, on consideration, to be more suitable 
to the orthodox Hindus, than to the Bauddhas or Jainas: 
particularly towards the close of his account of the Brctch’- 
manes, where he says, ^ In many things they agree with the 
Greeks ; for they affirm, that the world was produced and is 
perishable ; and that it is spherical : that God, governing it 
as well as framing it, pervades the whole : that the principles 
of all things are various ; but water is the principle of the 
construction of the world : that, besides the four elements, 
there is a fifth nature, whence heaven and the stars : that 
the earth is placed in the centre of all. Such and many 
other things are affirmed of reproduction, and of the souL 
Like Plato, they devise fables concerning the immortality 
of the soul, and the judgment in the infernal regions ; and 
other similar notions. These things are said of the Brack’- 
manes' 

Strabo notices likewise another order of people opposed 
to the Brachmanes, and called Pramnoe : he characterizes 
them as 'contentious cavillers, who ridiculed the Brack- 
manes for their study of physiology and astronomy.’^ 

Philostratus, in the life of Apollonius, speaks of 
the Brackmanes as worshipping the sun. 'By day they 
pray to the sun respecting the seasons, which he governs^ 
that he would send them in due time; and that India 
might thrive ; and, in the evening, they intreat the solar 


* AK\riv ^aigeoriv woieTrai Tcepi twv (piKotrotpciiv^ hOo yevti ^fx€rxct>v, S>v 
Tots fdv tov? reqjuoiva^f x. t. A. StEAB. XV. C. 1, 

pag. 712. 

riPcc^ x«< i^eyxTiKovq* x, r. A. StRAB. L C. pag. 718. 719. 

0 2 
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ray not to be impatient of night, and to remain as con- 
ducted from them.’^ 

Pliny and SoLiNUS-f- also describe the Gymnosophists 
contemplating the sun : and Hierocles, as cited by Ste- 
phANUS of ByzantiumX expressly declares the Braclimanes 
to be particularly devoted to the sun. 

This worship, which distinguishes the orthodox Hindus, 
does not seem to have been at any time practised by the 
rival sects of J ina and Buddha. 

PORPHYRIUS, treating of a class of religious men, among 
the Indians, whom the Greeks were accustomed to call 
Gymnoso2ohists, mentions two orders of them ; one, the 
Brachmanes ; the other, the Samanceans : ^ the Braclimanes 
receive religious knowledge, like the priesthood, in right of 
birth ; but the Samanceans are select, and consist of persons 
choosing to prosecute divine studies.’ He adds, on the 
authority of BardeSANES, that ^ all the Braclimanes are 
of one race ; for they are all descended from one father and 
one mother. But the Samanceans are not of their race ; 
being selected from the whole nation of Indians, as before 
mentioned. The Bracliman is subject to no domination, 
and contributes nothing to others.’§ 

In this passage, the Braclimanj as an hereditary order 
of priesthood, is contrasted with another religious order ; to 
which persons of various tribes were admissible : and the 
Samanceans, who are obviously the same with the Oermanes 
of Strabo, were doubtless Sannydsis ; but may have be- 


* flEV OVV TjhiOV Ctteq K. T. a. lib. iii. cap. 4. 

f PliisT., lib. vii. c. 2. SoLiN. i. 52. 

To (pvXop (ptXotrocpcop, kou 6cdl<; (ptKcop^ T}Kiea 

y\t^TaKa$co(rf<ofxh(j^v. Stephan. cZe Urbihus,advocem^molamanQB* * * § 

§ PoRPH. de Ahsiineniia, lib. iv. 
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longed to any of tlie sects of Hindus. The name seems to 
bear some affinity to the STamanas, or ascetics of the Jainas 
and Bauddlias, 

Clemens Alexandrines does indeed hint, that all 
the Bmchmanes revered their wise men as deities and in 
another place, he describes them as worshipping Hercules 
and PAN.f But the following passage from Clemens is 
most in point. Having said, that philosophy flourished 
anciently among the barbarians, and afterwards was’ intro- 
duced among the Greeks, he instances the prophets of the 
Egyptians, the Chaldees of the Assyrians ; the Druids of 
the Gauls (Galatm) ; the Samanseans of the Bactrians ; 
the philosophers of the Celts ; the Magi of the Persians ; 
the Gymnosophists of the Indians : and proceeds thus : — 
" They are of two kinds, some called Sarmanes, others 
Brachmanes. Among the those called AllohiiX 

neither inhabit towns, nor have houses ; they are clad with 
the bark of trees, and eat acorns, and drink water with 
their hands. They know not marriage, nor procreation of 
children ; like those now called JEncratetai (chaste). There 
are likewise, among the Indians, persons obeying the pre- 
cepts of BtJTTA, whom they worship as a god, on account 
of his extreme venerableness.’§ 

Here, to my apprehension, the followers of Buddha are 


^ K«/ fj .01 doKovaiv, &c. Strom, lib. i. c. 15, p. 130. ed. Sylb, 
f Strom, lib. iii. c. 7. p. 194. ed Sylb. 

I Same with the Ilylohii of Strabo. 

§ A/TTor roxjTccv to ykvoq^ ot 'ZrXQfj.avat avr^Vj ot Se 
xaXov/xevoi. xai toJp 'Zaqixavotv ot hXKoiStot •nQOoayoq^vopisvotj ovre TroAei? 
olxovaiv^ovTB sreya? e^ov(TiP,^epdgcc)P Se djU(piSPpvPTfxt <pAo/o7gyXat dxqo^gi/oc 
(TiTovvTai) Kou nivovatv* ov ydjxov, ov TiaiZoTroiiav 7<racrtp, 

coffTTeg oiP ov ’EyxgocTrjrai KaKou/xevou elcr] r^v Iv^Sv ot to7^ Bovt? « 7 r«- 
OojULSvoi TtagayyiT^iMO^Tiv ov 3/ vTregfioXrjv crejmvoTrjrog Osov Tejifirixafft 

Strom, lib. i. c. 15, p. 131, ed. Sylb. 
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clearly distinguished from the Brachmams and Sarmanes.^ 
The latter, called Gfermanes hy Strabo, and Samanceans 
by PORPHYRITJS, are the ascetics of a different religion ; 
and may have belonged to the sect of JiNA, or to another. 
The Brachmanes are apparently those who are described 
by Philostratus and HierocleS, as worshipping the 
sun; and, by Strabo and by Arrian, as performing 
sacrifices for the common benefit of the nation, as well as 
for individuals. The religion which they practised, was 
so far conformable with the precepts of the VMas : and 
their doctrine and observances, their manners and opinions, 
as noticed by the authors above cited, agree with no other 
religious institutions known in India, but the orthodox sect. 
■In short, the Bnihraanas are distinctly mentioned by Greek 
authors as the first of the tribes or casts, into which the 
Indian nation was then, as now, divided. They are ex- 
pressly discriminated from the sect of BtTDDHA by one 
ancient author, and from the Sarmanes, or Samaoiceans, 
(ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are described 
by more than one authority, as worshipping the sun, as 
^performing sacrifices and as denying the eternity of the 
world, and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the 
supposition that the sects of Buddha or JiNA could be 
meant. Their manners and doctrine, as described by these 
authors, are quite conformable with the notions and prac- 
tice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore be con- 
fidently inferred, that the followers of the FecZas fiourished 
in India when it was visited by the Greeks under Alex- 
ander : and continued to flourish from the time of Me- 
GASTHENES, who described them in the fourth century 
before Christ, to that of Porphyrius, who speaks of 

* The passage has been interpreted differently ; as if Clemens 
said, that the Allohii were those who worshipped Butta. (See 
Moeeki, Art. Samandens.'^ The text is ambiguous. 
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them, on later authority, in the third century after 
Christ. 

I have thus stated, as briefly as the nature of the subject 
permitted, a few of the facts and reasons by which the 
opinion, that the religion and institutions of the orthodox 
Hindus are more modern than the doctrines of JmA and 
of Etjddha, may, as I think, be successfully resisted. I 
have not undertaken a formal refutation of it, and have, 
therefore, passed unnoticed, objections which are founded 
on misapprehension. 

It is only necessary to remark, that the past prevalence 
of either of those sects in particular places, with its subse- 
quent persecution there by the worshippers of SiVA, or of 
VlSHiSu, is no proof of its general priority. Hindustdn 
proper was the early seat of the Hindu religion, and the 
acknowledged cradle of both the sects in question. They 
were foreigners in the Peninsula of India ; and admitting, 
as a fact, (what need not, however, be conceded,) that the 
orthodox Hindus had not been previously settled in the 
Cav'fhdiaca and other districts, in which the Jainas or the 
Bauddhas have flourished, it cannot be thence concluded, 
that the followers of the Vedas did not precede them in 
other provinces. 

It may be proper to add, that the establishment of par- 
ticular sects among the EQndus who acknowledge the 
VedaSi does not affect the general question of relative 
antiquity. The special doctrines introduced by Saistcara 
Acharya, by Ramanuja, and by Madhavach aryA, 
and of course the origin of the sects which receive those 
doctrines, may be referred, with precision, to the periods 
when their authors lived : but the religion in which they 
are sectaries, has undoubtedly a much earlier origin. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observations, 
which is that of explaining and supporting the information 
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communicated by Major Mackenzie: I shall, for that 
purpose, state the substance of a few passages from a work 
of great authority among the Jainas, entitled Calpa sHtra, 
and from a vocabulary of the Sanscrit language by an 
author of the Jama sect. 

The Abhidhdna cliintdmarii, a vocabulary of synonymous 
terms, by HfiaiACHANDKA XchAeya, is divided into six 
chapters \{GdMas) the contents of which are thus stated 
in the author’s preface. ‘ The superior deities ( Ddvd- 
dhidevas) are noticed in the first chapter ; the gods ( Devas) 
in the second ; men in the third ; beings furnished with one 
or more senses in the fourth ; the infernal regions in the 
fifth ; and terms of general use in the sixth.’ ‘ The earth,’ 
observes this author, 'water, fire, air, and trees, have a 
single organ or sense {indnya) ; worms, ants, spiders, and 
the like, have two, three, or four senses ; elephants, pea- 
cocks, fish, and other beings moving on the earth, in the 
sky, or in water, are furnished with five senses : and so are 
gods and men, and the inhabitants of hell.’ 

The first chapter begins with the synonyma of a Jina or 
deified saint: among which the most common are Arhat, 
Jindswara, Tirfhancara or Tirt'hacara : others, viz. Jina, 
Sarvajnya, and Bhagavat, occur also in the dictionary of 
Ameba as terms for a Jina or Buddha ; but it is deserving 
of remark, that neither Buddha, nor Sugata, is stated by 
H^)m;achakdiia among these synonyma. In the subse- 
quent chapter, however, on the subject of inferior gods, 
after noticing the gods of Hindu mythology, (Indba and 
the rest, including Beahma, &c.) he states the synonyma 
of a Buddha, Sugata, or BddhisaUua ; and afterwards 
specifies seven such, viz. V i P A 6 Y 1, ^ i c’n 1 , V 1 ^ W A N N A, 
CtrC'tJCH’HATSrDA, OAnchana, and CaSyapa* expressly 

• Two of these names occur in Captain Mahon y’s and Mr. Join- 
ville’s lists of five Buddhas, As. Ees. vol. vii, p. 32 and 414. 
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mentioning as the seventh Buddha, Sac Y as in ha, also 
named Servart’hasiddha, son of Suddh6dana and 
MayA, a kinsman of the sun, from the race of GAUTAMA. 

In the first chapter, after stating the general terms for a 
Jina or Arhat, the author proceeds to enumerate twenty- 
four ArhatSy who have appeared in the present AvasaTpiiii 
age : and afterwards observes, that excepting Munisu- 
VRATA and NIjmi, who sprung from the race of Hari, 
the remaining twenty-two Jinas were born in the line of 
ICSHWACU.^ The fathers and mothers of the several 
Jinas are then mentioned ; their attendants ; their standards 
or characteristics ; and the complexions with which they 
are figured or described. 

The author next enumerates twenty-four Jinas who have 
appeared in the past Utsarpini period ; and twenty-four 
others who will appear in the future age : and, through the 
remainder of the first book, explains terms relative to the 
Jaind religion. 

The names of the Jinas are specified in Major Mac- 
kenzie’s communication. f Wherever those names agree 
with HfiMACHANDRA’s enumeration, I have added no re- 
mark ; but where a difference occurs I have noticed it, add- 
ing in the margin the name exhibited in the Sanscrit text.* 

I shall here subjoin the information gathered from 
HfiMACHANDRA’s vocabulary, and from the Calpa siitra 
and other authorities, relative to the Jinas belonging to the 
present period. They appear to be the deified saints, who 
are now worshipped by the Jaina sect. They are all 
figured in the same contemplative posture, with little varia- 


• I understand that the Jainas have a mythological poem entitled 
Harivan^a purdna different from the jffarivansa of the orthodox. 
Their IcshwAcu, likewise, is a different person j and the name is 
said to be a title of their first Jina, Rishabha. d^va. 
f [In the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 244, S:c.] 
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tioR in their appearance, besides a difference of complexion : 
but the several Jinas have distinguishing marks or charac- 
teristic signs, which are usually engraved on the pedestals 
of their images, to discriminate them. 

1. Rishabha, or VrishabhA, of the race of IcsH- 
WACU, was son of Nabhi by MARUDiiVA : he is figured 
of a yellow or golden complexion; and has a bull for his 
characteristic. His stature, as is pretended, was 500 poles 
{dhanush ;) and the duration of his life, 8,400,000 great 
years {p'drva varsha.) According to the Calpa sutra, as 
interpreted by the commentator, he was born at Gdsald or 
Ayddhyd (whence he is named CAtr^ALicA), towards the 
latter part of the third age. He was the first king, first 
anchoret, and first saint ; and is therefore entitled Pra- 
fhama Rdjd, Pratliama ’Bhicslidcamj Prat'hamd Jina, 
and Prafhama Tirt'kancara, At the time of his inaugu- 
ration as king, his age was 2,000,000 years. He reigned 

6.300.000 years ; and then resigned his empire to his sons : 
and having employed 100,000 years in passing through 
the several stages of austerity and sanctity, departed from 
this world on the summit of a mountain, named Ashtdpada, 
The date of his apotheosis was 3 years and S| months 
before the end of the third age, at the precise interval of 
one whole age before the deification of the last Jina, 

2. Ajita was son of Jita^atru by VijayA: of the 
same race with the first Jina, and represented as of the 
like complexion ; with an elephant for his distinguishing 
mark. His stature was 450 poles ; and his life extended to 

7.200.000 great years. His deification took place in the 
fourth age, when fifty Idcshas of crdrs of oceans of years 
had elapsed out of the tenth crdr of crdrs* 


* The divisions of time have been noticed by Major Mackenzie, 
As. Res, vol. IK. p. 257, and will be further explained. 
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3. SambhAva was son of JiTiRl by S6 nA; of the 
same race and complexion with the preceding ; distin- 
guished by a horse ; his stature was 400 poles ; he lived 

6.000. 000 years ; and he was deified 30 lacshcts of crdrs of 
sdgaras after the second Jina, 

4. AbhiNandana was son of SambarA by SiD- 
DHART’ha : he has an ape for his peculiar sign. His sta- 
ture was 300 poles ; and his life reached to 5,000,000 years. 
His apotheosis was later by 10 lacshas of crdrs of sdgaras 
than the foregoing. 

5. SUMATI was son of MfiGHA by MangalA: he 
has a curlew for his characteristic. His life endured 

4.000. 000 years, and his deification was nine lacshas of 
crdrs of sdgaras after the fourth Jina, 

6. Padmaprabha was son of 6 ridhara by SusfHA; 
of the same race with the preceding, but described of a 
red complexion. He has a lotos for his mark : and lived 

3.000. 000 years, being 200 poles in stature- He was dei- 
fied 90,000 croTS of sdgaras after the fifth Jina, 

7. SuPAR^WA was son of Pratisht’ha by PrIt’hwI ; 
of the same line with the foregoing, but represented with 
a golden complexion ; his sign is the figure called Swastica. 

He lived 2,000,000 years; and was deified 

9,000 crdrs of sdgaras subsequent to the sixth 

Jina, 


8. Chandr aprabhA was son of MahAs^na by 
LACSHMAiJA ; of the same race with the last, but figured 
with a fair complexion ; his sign is the moon : his stature 
was 150 poles, and he lived 1,000,000 years ; and his apo- 
theosis took place 900 crdrs of sdgaras later than the se- 
venth Jina, 

9. PusHPADANTA, also named SuviDHi, was son of 

SupRiYA by KAmA : of the same line with the preceding, 
von. II. p 
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and described of a similar complexion ; his mark is a 
marine monster {maGara) ; his stature was 100 poles-, 
and the duration of his life 200,000 years. He was deified 
90 crdi's of sdgaras after the eighth Jina. 

10. SiTALA was son of Dridharat’ha by Nanda : of 
the same race, and represented with a golden complexion : 
his characteristic is the mark called SHvatsa. 

His stature was 90 poles; and his life 100,000 
great years ; his deification dates 9 crors of 
sdgaras later than the preceding. 

11. SreyaN (Sr eyas) or 6 r^:yan^a, was son of 
Vishnu by Vishna ; of the same race, and with a similar 
complexion ; having a rhinoceros for his sign. He was 
80 poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 common years. 
His apotheosis took place more than 100 sdgaras of years 
before the close of the fourth age. 

12. Yasupujya was son of Yasupujya by Jaya: of 
the same race, and represented with a red complexion, 
having a bufialo for his mark ; and he was 70 poles high, 
lived 7,200,000 years, and was- deified later by 54 sdgaras 
than the eleventh Jina. 

13. Yimala was son of CritavarmAn by Syama; of 
the same race : described of a golden complexion, having 
a boar for his characteristic ; he was 60 poles high, lived 
6,000,000 years, and was deified 30 sdgaras later than 
the twelfth Ji^ia. 

14. Ananta, also named AnaNtajtt, was son of 
Sinhas^NA by SuYA^ ah. He has a falcon for his sign ; 
his stature was 50 poles, the duration of his life 3,000,000 
years, and his apotheosis 9 sdga.ras after the preceding. 

15. Dhabma was son of Bhanu by Suvrata ; cha- 
racterised by the thunderbolt : he was 45 poles in stature 
and lived 1,000,000 years : he was deified 4 Sdgaras later 
than the foregoing. 
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16. i§ANTi was son of Vi^was6na by A€HIEa, having 
an antelope for liis sign ; he was 40 poles high, lived 

100.000 years and was deified 2 sdgams subsecjnent to 
the last mentioned * 

17. Gunt’htt was son of Sura, by Sri ; he has a 
goat for his mark ; his height was 35 poles, and his life 

95.000 years. His apotheosis is dated in the last palya of 
the fourth age. 

18. Ara was son of Sudar^anA by DiJV'f: charao- 
terised by the figure called N^anddvaTtct ; 



his -stature was 30 poles, his life 84,000 years, and his dei- 
fication 1,000 C7^(lr$ of years before the next Jina. 

19. Mallt was son of CumrhA by PRABHAVAxf; of 
the same race with the preceding ; and represented of a 
blue complexion.; having a jar for his characteristic; he 
was 25 poles high, and lived 55,000 years ; and was dei- 
fied 6,584,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 

20. Munisuvrata, also named S tJVR ATA, or Muni, 
was son of Sumitra by Pauma, sprung from the race 
called Harivan^a ; represented with .a black complexion, 
having a tortoise for his sign : his height was 20 poles, and 
his life extended to 30,000 years. His apotheosis is dated 

1,184,000 years before the end of the fourth age. 


•* The life of this Jina is the auhject of a separate work entitled 
l§dnti purdiia. 
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21. Nimi was son of V ijaya by V ipra; of tbe race 
of IcSHWACU : figured with a golden complexion ; having 
for his mark a blue water-lily {nil6t]pala)\ his stature was 
15 poles ; his life 10,000 years ; and his deification took 
place 584,000 years before the expiration of the fourth 
age. 

22. N M I, also called Arishtan^mi, was son of the 
king Samudrajaya by Siva; of the line denominated 
HarivAN^A ; described as of a black complexion, having 
a conch for his sign. According to the Galpa sutm, he 
was born at Sdriyapwm ; and, when 300 years of age, en- 
tered on the practice of austerity. He employed 700 years 
in passing through the several stages of sanctity ; and, 
having attained the age of 1,000 years, departed from this 
world at Ujjinta, which is described as the peak of a 
mountain, the same, according to the commentator, with 
Qirandra*. The date of this event is 84,000 years before 
the close of the fourth age. 

23. Par^wA (or ParSwanat’ha) was son of the king 
A^WAS^na by Vama, or BAMAD^vi; of the race of 
IcshwAcu; figured with a blue complexion, having a 
serpent for his characteristic. The life of this celebrated 
JiNA, who was perhaps the real founder of the sect, is the 
subject of a poem entitled Pdrswandt'ha charitrct. Ac- 
cording to the Galpa s'^ctra, he was born at Bdndrasi,-f 
and commenced his series of religious austerities at thirty 
years of age ; and having completed them in 70 years, and 
having consequently attained the age of 100 years, he died 
on Mount Sammeya or Sametl This happened precisely 


* I understand this to he a mountain situated in the west of India ; 
and much visited by pilgrims. 

t JBMlupurd, in the suburbs of Benares, is esteemed holy, as the 
place of his nativity. 

f iSamet Hc'hara, called in Major Rennel^s map Parsonaufj is 
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250 years before tbe apotheosis of the next J i N A : being 
stated by the author of the Ccolpcc sutrci at 1,230 years 
before the date of that book. 

24. Vakdhamana, also named VIr a, MahIvIra, 
&c. and surnamed Charama tirt'kacrit, or last of the 
Jinas: emphatically called Srama:^A, or the saint. He is 
reckoned son of Siddhart’ha by Tri^ALA ; and is de- 
scribed of a golden complexion, having a lion for his 
symbol. 

The subject of the Caljpa S'd.tra, before cited, is the life 
and institutions of this JiNA. I shall here state an ab- 
stract of his history as there given, premising that the 
work, like other I'eligious books of the Jainas, is composed 
in the Prdmt called Mdgadhi ; and that the Sanscrit 
language is used by the Jainas for translations, or for 
commentaries, on account of the great obscurity of the 
PrdcHt tongue.* 

According to this authority, the last Tirt'kancara, quit- 
ting the state of a deity, and relinquishing th e longevity of a 
god, to obtain immortality as a saint, was incarnate towards 
the close of the fourth age, (now past,) when 75 years and 
months of it remained. He was at first conceived by 
D^vanANda, wife of Rishabhadatta, a Brdhmana in- 
habiting Bvdhmahacnnda grdma a city of Bh&rata varsha, 
in Jamhu dwipa. The conception was announced to her by 


situated amang the hills betveen BiMr and Bengal, Its holiness is 
great in the estimation of the Jainas : and it is said to he visited by 
pilgrims from the remotest provinces of India. 

* This Prdcrit, which does not dilFer much from the language intro- 
duced by dramatic poets into their writings, and assigned by them to 
the female persons in their dramas, is formed from Sanscrtt^ I once 
conjectured it to have been formerly the colloquial dialect of the 
Sc£raswata Brahmens [p. 21 of the present volume]; but this conjecture 
has not been confirmed by further researches. I believe it to be the 
same language with the Pdli of Ceylon^ 
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dreams. Indba*, or 6acra, who is the presiding deity 
on the south of M4ru, and abides in the first range of 
celestial regions, called Saudharma, being apprized of Ma- 
HAvfBA’s incarnation, prostrated himself, and worshipped 
the future saint; but reflecting that no great personage 
was ever born in an indigent and mendicant family, as that 
of a Erdlimaiiaj I N d R A commanded his chief attendant 
Harinaioum^shi, to remove the fetus from the womb 
of DiiVANANDA to that of T R 1 s A L A, wife of SiD- 
DHart’ha, a prince of the race of Icshwacu, and of the 
Cdsyapa family. This was accordingly executed ; and the 
new conception was announced to Tri^ala by dreams ; 
which were expounded by soothsayers, as foreboding the 
birth of a future Jina. In due time, he was born; and 
his birth celebrated with great rejoicings. 

His father gave him the name of YardhamAna. But 
he is also known by two other names, SrAMANA and 
MahavIra. His father has similarly three appellations, 
S I D n H A R T ’h A, SretanS a, and Ya^ ASW i ; and his mother 
likewise has three titles, Tri 6 ALA Yid^hadiNnA and 
PriticariiJi. His paternal uncle was SupAr^w a, his 
eider brother, N AND ivard HAN a, his sister (mother of 
J A M A L i) StTD AR^ An A. His wife was Y A ^ 6 D A, by wh om 
he had a daughter, (who became wife of JamAlt,) named 
An6 j JA and Priyadar^anA. His grand-daughter was 
called ^tsHAVATl and Ya^^vati. 

His father and mother died when he was twenty-eight 
years of age ; and he afterwards continued two years with 
his elder brother: after the second year he renounced 
worldly pursuits, and departed amidst the applauses of 
gods and men, to practise austerities. The progress of his 


• The Jainas admit numerous Indhas ; but some of the attributes, 
stated in this place by the Calpa sufra, belong to the IndbA of the 
Indian mythology. 
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devout exercises^ and of his attainment of divine knowledge 
is related at great length. Finally, he became an Arhat, 
or Jina, being worthy of universal adoration, and having, 
subdued all passions;* being likewise omniscient and all- 
seeing : and thus, at the age of seventy-two years, he 
became exempt from all pain for ever. This event is stated 
to have happened at the court of king Hastipala, in the 
city of Pdwdimri or Pdpdpuri ;f and is dated three years 
and eight and a-half months before the close of the fourth 
age, (called Duhdhamd suc’hamd) in the great period named 
avasarpini. The author of the Calpa siitra mentions, in 
several places, that, when he wrote, 980 years had elapsed 
since this apotheosis.!' According to tradition, the death 
of the last Jina happened more than two thousand four 
hundred years since ; and the Calpa siitra appears, therefore, 
to have been composed about fifteen hundred years ago.§ 

The several Jinas are described as attended by numerous 
followers, distributed into classes, under a few chief disci- 
ples, entitled Ganadharas, or GaiiddJiipas. The last Jina 
had nine such classes of followei's, under eleven disciples. 
INDRABHT^TI, AGNIBHtJtT, VAYtTBHHTI, VyACTA, Su« 
DHARMA, MAXDITAPUTRA, M A tTR Y AP UTR A, ACAMPITA, 


♦ So the commentator expounds hotli terms. 

t Near Rdjagnha, in Bihar. It is accordingly a place of sanctity. 
Other holy places, which have been mentioned to me, are Champdpurt, 
near Bhagalpur^ Chandrdvatt distant ten miles from Benares, and the 
ancient city Haslindpura in Hindustan : also Satrunjaya^ said to be 
situated in the west of India. 

f Samanassa bhagavSii MahAbIrasba j^va duhc’ha hinassa nava- 
bdsa sayd'in biewantAin dasamassaya bdsa sayassa ayam asi im4 sam- 
bach’hare cal(5 gach’ha'i. "Nine hundred years have passed since 
the adorable MahXbIra became exempt from pain ; and of the tenth 
century of years, eighty are the time which is now elapsed. 

§ The most ancient copy in my possession, and the oldest one which 
I have seen, is dated in 1614 samvai : it is nearly 250 years old. 
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Achalabheata, MilVAETA, Peabhasa. Nine of these 
disciples died with Mahavi'ea ; and two of them, Indea- 
BHUTI and SuDHAEMA, survived him, and subsequently 
attained beatitude. The Cal^xt sUra adds, that all ascetics, 
or candidates for holiness, were pupils in succession from 
SuDHAEiMA, none of the others having left successors. 
The author then proceeds to trace the succession from 
SuDHAEMA to the different ^dc’lids, or orders of priests, 
many of which appear still to exist. This enumeration dis- 
proves the list communicated to Major Mackenzie by 
the head priest of Belligola. 

The ages and periods which have been more than once 
alluded to in the foregoing account of the Jainas, are 
briefly explained in HiiMACHANDEA’s vocabulary. In the 
second chapter, which relates to the heavens and the gods, 
&c. the author, speaking of time, observes, that it is distin- 
guished into Avasarfini and Utsarpini, adding that the 
■whole period is completed by twenty cdUs of c6ii$ of sd- 
garas; or 2,000,000,000,000,000 oceans of years. I do 
not find that he any where explains the space of time 
denominated sdgara, or ocean. But I understand it to be 
an extravagant estimate of the time, which would elapse, 
before a vast cavity filled with chopped hairs could be 
emptied, at the rate of one piece of hair in a century : 
the time requisite to enter such a cavity, measured by a 
ydjana every way, is a yalya ; and that repeated ten cdiis 
of cdiia of times,* is a sdgdra. 

Each of the periods above-mentioned, is stated by 
H6machandea, as comprising six aras ; the names and 
duration of which agree with the information communicated 
to Major Mackenzie : In the one, or the declining period, 
they pass from the extreme felicity (ecdnta sw’ha) through 


* 1,000,000,000,000,000 sctgaraj or 
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intermediate gradations, to extreme misery {dcdnta duTic^ha)* 
In the other, or rising period, they ascend, in the same 
order, from misery to felicity. During the three first ages 
of one period, mortals lived for one, two, or three palycts; 
their stature was one, two, or three leagues (gavy^tis) ; 
and they subsisted on the fi:uit of miraculous trees ; which 
yielded spontaneously food, apparel, ornaments, garlands, 
habitation, nurture, light, musical instruments, and house- 
hold utensils. In the fourth age, men lived ten millions of 
years ; and their stature was 500 poles {dhanush) ; in the 
fifth age, the life of man is a hundred years : and the limit 
of his stature, seven cubits : in the sixth, he is reduced to 
sixteen years, and the height of one cubit. In the next 
period, this succession of ages is reversed, and afterwards 
they recommence as before. 

Here we cannot but observe, that the Jainas are still 
more extravagant in their inventions than the prevailing 
sects of Hindus, absurd as these are in their fables. 

In his third chapter, H^machanbea, ha\-ing stated the 
terms for paramount and tributary princes, mentions the 
twelve ChaoravartiSj and adds the patronymics and origin 
of them. Bhaeata is surnamed ArshAbhi, or son of 
RfSHABHA; Maghavan is son of ViJATA; and SanAt- 
citmAra, of A^wasSna. ^Anti, Cunt’hu, and Ara 
are the Jinas so named. Sagara is described as son of 
StMITRA; Subhuma is entitled CARTAVfRYA; Padma is 
said to be son of Padm6ttarA; HARISH^:^^A of Hari; 
.f^AYA of ViJAYA; Brahmadatta of Brahme ; and all 
are declared to have sprung from the race of IcshwAch. 

^ A list follows, which, like the preceding, agrees nearly 
with the information communicated to Major Mackenzie, 
It consists of nine persons, entitled V&suddvas, and CHsh- 
'Acts, Here TRiPRfsHf ’ha is mentioned with the patronymic 
PrAjApatyA ; DwiRrIsh'Pha is said to have sprung from 

p 2 
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Brahme; SwatAmbhij is expressly called a son of 
EudrA; and PURtrs h6ttAmA, of S(3 ma, or the moon. 
PtmtTSHASlNHA is sumamed Saivi, or son of SivA; Ptr- 
RTTSHAPirNBARlCA;, is said to have sprung from Maha- 
$IRAS. Datta is termed son of Agnisinha; NarayaiJa 
has the patronymic Da^Arat’hi (which, belongs to Rama- 
CHANDRA) ; and Crishna is described as sprung from 
VASTTDfiVA. 

Nine other persons are next mentioned, under the desig- 
nation of Sucla halaSj viz. 1. A c H A l A, 2. Y ij a y A, 3. 
Bhadra, 4. Stjprabha, 5. Sxtdar^ ana, 6. anda^ 

7. Nandana, 8. Padma, 9. Rama. 

They ai*e followed by a list of nine foes of YiSHi^tr : 
it corresponds nearly with one of the lists noticed by 
Major Mac KENziE, viz. 1. A^wAgriva, 2. Taraca, 

3. MfiRACA, 4. Madhu, 5. Ni^ttmbha, 6. Bali, 7. 
Prahlada. 8. The king of Land (RavaiJa). 9. The 
Wngoi Magadha (Jarasandha). 

It is observed, that, with the Jinas, these complete the 
number of sixty-three eminent personages, viz. 24 Jinas, 
12 Ghacmvartis, 9 Vdsudevas, 9 Baladevas, and 9 Prativd- 
audevas. 

It appears from the information procured by Major 
Mackenzie, that all these appertain to the heroic history 
of the Jain(X writers. Most of them are also well known to 
the orthodox Hindus, and are the principal personages in 
the Purdnas 

HtMACHANDRA subsequently notices many names o% 
princes, familiar to the Hindus of other sects. He begins 
with Prit’hh son of Y6NA, whom he terms the first king : 
^ndgoes on to Mandhata, Hari^chandra, Bhabata 
son of Dushyanta, &c. Towards the end of his enumera- 
tion of conspicuous princes, he mentions Cart^a king of 
Ohampd and Anga ; Hala or ^iLiViiHANA ; and CotA- 
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rApala, surnamed Chaultjcta, a royal saints who seems, 
from the title of Faram&rhata, to have Tbeen a Jaina, and 
apparently the only one in that enumeration. 

In a subsequent part of the same chapter, H6 ma«- 
CHANDRA, (who was himself a theologian of his sect, and 
author of hymns to JiNA,*) mentions and discriminates the 
various sects ; viz. 1st, ArliataSj or Jainas. 2dly, Saugatas, 
or Bauddhas, and, 3dly, six philosophical schools, viz. 
1st. Faiydyica ; 2d. Y6ga ; 3d. Cap i las Sdndhya; 4th. 
YaiUsliica ; 5th. Vdrlias'^atya, or JYdstica ; and 6th. Char- 
vdca, or Ldcdyata. The two last are reputed atheistical 
as denying a future state and a providence. If those be 
omitted, and the two Jlfimansds inserted, we have the six 
schemes of philosophy familiar to the Indian circle of the 
sciences. 

The fourth chapter of HfeMACHANDRA’s vocabulary re- 
lates to earth and animals. Here the author mentions the 
distinctions of countries which appear to be adopted by the 
Jainas ; viz. the regions (varsha) named Bharata, Aird- 
vata, and Videhd, to which he adds Cu7'*vu ; noticing also 
other distinctions familiar to the Hindus of other sects, but 
explaining some of them according to the ideas of the 
Jainas. ' Aryavarta^ he observes, ' is the native land of 
JinaSj ChacriSj and Arddliachacris, situated between the 
Vindhya and Sirnddri mountains.^ This remark confines 
the theatre of Jaina history, religious and heroic, within 
the limits of Hindustdn proper. 

A passage in Bhascara’s treatise on the sphere, will 
suggest further observations concerning the opinions of the 
Jainas on the divisions of the earth. Having noticed, for 
the purpose of confuting it, a notion maintained by the 


* A commentary on these hymns is dated in J§aca 1214 (A.D. 1292); 
hut how much earlier HfiMAOHANCEA lived, is not yet ascertained. 
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Buddhas (whom some of the commentators, as nsual 
among orthodox Hindus, confound with the Jainas,) res- 
pecting the descent or fall of the earth in space i he says,* 

I the naked sectaries and the rest affirm, that two suns, 
two moons, and two sets of stars, appear alternately ; 
against them I allege this reasoning. How absurd is the 
notion which you have formed of duplicate suns, moons, 
and stars ; when you see the revolution of the polar fish.’-f- 

The commentators^ agree that the Jainas are here 
meant: and one of them remarks, that they are described 
as 'naked sectaries, &c.’ because the class of JDigambaras 
is a principal one among these people. 

It is true that the Jainas, do entertain the preposterous 
notion here attributed to them : and it is also true, that the 
Digambaras, among the Jainas, are distinguished from 
the Sucldmbaras, not merely by the white dress of the one, 
and the nakedness (or else the tawny apparel) of the other ; 
but also by some particular tenets and diversity of doctrine. 
— However, both concur in the same ideas regarding the 
earth and planets, which shall be forthwith stated, from the 
authority of Jaina books ; after remarking, by the way, 
that ascetics of the orthodox sect, in the last stage of 
exaltation, when they become Paramahansa, also disuse 
clothing. 

The world, which according to the Jainas, is eternal, is 
figured by them as a spindle resting on half of another ; or, 
as they describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is 
inverted ; and the uppermost meets at its circumference the 
middle one. They also represent the world by comparison 
to a woman with her arms akimbo.§ Her waist, or accord- 


• G6lddhydyaf §3. v. 8&10. fUrsa minor. 

{ LacshmIdXsa, MunISwara, and tlie Vdsandhhdshya. 

§ The Sanyraha4i ratna and, Ldcandh sd^txa, hotli jn JPrdcxit, are the 
authorltiee he|e used. 
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ing to the description first mentioned, the meeting of the 
lower cups, is the earth. The spindle above, answering to 
the superior portion of the woman’s person, is the abode of 
the gods ; and the inferior part of the figure comprehends 
the infernal regions. The earth, which they suppose to be 
a flat surface, is bounded by a circle, of -which the diameter 
is one raju,* The lower spindle comprises seven tiers of 
inferior earths or hells, at the distance of a raju from each 
other, and its base is measured by seven rajus. These 
seven hells are Ratna prabhd, S'arcard prahhd, Bdlucd 
prabhd, Panca jprahhd, Dhiima prabhd, Tama pmbhd, 
Tamatama prabhd. The upper spindle is also seven rajus 
high ; and its greatest breadth is five rajus. Its summit, 
which is 4,500,000 ydjanas wide, is the abode of the deified 
saints : beneath that are five Vimdnas, or abodes of gods : 
of which the centre one is named Sarvdrfhasiddha : it is 
encompassed by the regions Apdrajita, Jayanta, Taija- 
yanta, and Vijaya. Next, at the distance of one raju 
&om the summit, follow nine tiers of worlds, representing 
a necklace (graiv^yaca), and inhabited by gods, denomi- 
nated, from their conceited pretensions to supremacy. Aha- 
mindra. These nine regions are, Aditya, Pritincara, 
Somanasa, Sumanasa, Suvisdla, Sarvatdbhadra^ Maud- 
rama, Supravaddha, and Sudar^ana. 

Under these regions are twelve (the Digambaras say 
sixteen) other regions, in eight tiers, from one to five rajus 
above the earth. They are filled with Vimdnas, or abodes 
of various classes of gods, called by the general name of 
Calpavdsis. These worlds, reckoning from that nearest 
the earth, are, Saudhama and lidna; Sanatcumdra and- 


* This is explained to he a measure of space, through which the 
gods are able to travel in six months, at the rate of 2,057,152 y(Sjanas, 
(of 2,000 cr6ia eacji,) ia th« twiahUpg of ^in eye. 
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Mahendra ; Brahme ; Lantaca ; Sucra ; Sahasrdra ; Ana- 
ta and Prdnata ; Arana and Achyuta, 

The sect of Jina distinguish four classes of deities^ the 
Vaimdnicas, Bhnvanapatis, Jydtishis, and Vydntaras. 
The last comprises eight orders of demigods or spirits, 
admitted hy the Hindus in general, as the Rdcshasas, 
PisdohaSj Oinnaras, &c. supposed to range over the earth. 
The preceding class {Jydtishis), comprehends five orders 
of luminaries ; suns, moons, planets, constellations, and 
stars, of which more hereafter. The Vaimdnicas belong to 
the various Vimdnas, in the twelve regions, or worlds, 
inhabited by gods. The class of Bhuvanapati includes 
ten orders, entitled A suracumdra, Ndgacumdra, &c. ; each 
governed by two Indms. All these gods are mortal, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the luminaries. 

The earth consists of numerous distinct continents, in 
concentric circles, separated by seas forming rings between 
them. The first circle is Jamhu dwipa, with the mountain 
Svdarda Mem in the centre. It is encompassed by a ring 
containing the salt ocean; beyond which is the zone 
named Dhdtuci dwipa ; similarly surrounded by a black 
ocean. This is again encircled by Pushcara divipa ; of 
which only the first half is accessible to mankind : being 
separated from the remoter half, by an impassable range of 
mountains, denominated MdnushdUara parvata. Dhdiu- 
Cl dwipa contains two mountains, similar to Sume'ru, named 
Vijanga and Achala; and Pushcara contains two others, 
called Mandird and VidyunmdK 
The diameter of Jambu dwipa being 100,000 great yd- 

y 

janas* if the 190th part betaken, or 526iV> 

breadth of Bharata varsha, which occupies the southern 

segment of the circle. Airdvata is a similar northern seg- 


♦ Each great ydjanct contains 2,000 cos* 
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ment. A band (33648 ydjanas wide) across the circle, 
with Sudarsa Merii in the middle of it, is Videha varsJia, 
divided by Mem (or by four peaks like elephant’s teeth, at 
the four corners of that vast mountain) into east and west 
Videha, These three regions, Bharata, Airdvata, and 
Videha, are inhabited by men who practise religious duties. 
They are denominated Gavmabh'dmi, and appear to be fur- 
nished with distinct sects of Tirthancaras, or saints entitled 
Jina, The intermediate regions north and south of Meru 
are bounded by four chains of mountains ; and intersected 
by two others : in such a manner, that the ranges of 
mountains, and the intermediate vallies, increase in breadth 
progressively. Thus Himavat is twice as broad as Bha^- 

y 

ratavarsha (or 1052 ' f) ; the valley beyond it is double its 

y 

breadth (2105 ; the mountain Mahdhimavat is twice 

y y 

as much (4210 j-^) ; its valley is again double (8421 ; 

and the mountain JVishadha has twice that breadth (16842 
The vallies between these mountains, and between 
similar ranges reckoned from Airdvata (viz. S'idhari, 
Bucmi, and Nila) are inhabited by giants {Yugala), and 
are denominated Bhdgdbh^mi. From either extremity of 
the two ranges of mountains named Himavat and S'idhaH, 
a pair of tusks project over the sea ; each divided into 
seven countries denominated Antara dwipas. There are con- 
sequently fifty-six such; which are called Cuhh6gahh<Lm% 
being the abode of evil doers* None of these regions suffer 
a periodical destruction ; except Bharata and Airdvata, 
which are depopulated, and again peopled at the close of 
the great periods before-mentioned. 

We come now to the immediate purpose for which these 
notions of the Jainas have been here explained. They 
conceive the setting and rising of stars and planets to be 
caused by the mountain SitmSru : and suppose three times 
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the period of a planets appearance to be requisite for it to 
pass round Sumeru, and return to the place whence it 
emerges. Accordingly they allot two suns, as many 
moons, and an equal number of each planet, star, and con- 
stellation, to Jambv, dwipa; and imagine that these appear, 
on alternate days, south and imrth of Meru, They simi- 
larly allot twice that number to the salt ocean ; six times 
as many to Dhdtuci dwipa ; 21 times as many, or 42 of 
each, to the Cdlddadhi ; and 72 of each to Pushcara^ 
dwipa. 

It is this notion, applied to the earth which we inhabit, 
that Bhascara refutes. His argument is thus explained 
by his commentators. 

" The star close to the north pole, with those near it to 
the east and west, form a constellation figured by the In- 
dian astronomers as a fish. In the beginning of the night 
(supposing the sun to be near Bharani or Musca), the fish's 
tail is towards the west, and his head towards the 'east ; 
but at the close of the night, the fish's tail, having made a 
half revolution, is towards the east, and his head towards 
the west : and since the sun, when rising and setting, is 
in a line with the fish's tail, there is but one sun; not 
t,wo.' This explanation is given by MunISwara and 
li AC shim! DAS A. But the Vdsand bhdshya reverses the 
‘fish ; placing his head towards the west at sun-set, when 
'the sun is near Bharani. 
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On the Origin and Peculiar Tenets of certain 
Muhammedan Sects. 


[From the Asiatic Eesearches, vol. vii. p. 338—344. 

Calcutta 1801. 4to.] 

The BdhmhSj numerous in the provinces of the Indian 
peninsula, but found also in most of the great cities of 
Eindustdn, are conspicuous by their peculiar customs ; 
such, for example, as that of wearing at their orisons an 
appropriate dress, which they daily wash with their own 
hands. Their disposition for trade to the exclusion of 
every other mode of livelihood, and the government of 
their tribe by a hierarchy, are further peculiarities, which 
have rendered them an object of inquiry, as a singular 
sect. 

Besearches made by myself, among others, were long 
unsuccessfuL My informers confounded this tribe with 
the IsmdUiyahs, with the Ali-ildhiyahs, and even with the 
unchaste sect of Cherdgh-cush, Concerning their origin, 
the information received was equally erroneous with that 
regarding their tenets. But at length a learned Sayyad 
referred me to the Mejdlisyllm^minin composed by NtJr- 
XTLLAH: of Shiister^ a zealous SMdh, who suffered for his 
religious opinions in the reign of jEHXNGfR. In the pas- 
sage, which will be forthwith cited from that work, the 
Bdhrahs are described by the author as natives of Quj- 
rdt, converted to the Muhammedan religion about three 
hundred years before his time, or five centuries ago. 

To that passage I shall subjoin extracts from the same 

VOL. n. Q 
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■work, containing an account of similar tribes, with some of 
which the Bohrahs may, perhaps, have been sometimes con- 
founded. Concerning the IsmdUiyahs, for whom they have 
been actually mistaken, it must be remembered, that these 
form a sect of Shidhs, who take their distinctive appellation 
from IsMAiL, eldest son and nominated successor of Imdm 
Jafee, surnamed Sadik They consider IsmAIl as the 
true heir of the Ividmet, and do not acknowledge the legal 
succession of his brother Musa and of the five last Imdms. 
This sect flourished under the Egyptian dynasty of kha- 
Ufs founded by Muhajmmed MahadI, who claimed de- 
scent from the Imdm IsmAIl himself. It was also con- 
spicuous under a dynasty of princes of this sect, the first of 
whom, Hasan Sabah, founded a principality in Irdk* 
The sect may still exist in Syria ; but it does not seem to 
be at present known in the Indian portion of Asia ,- 
The Ali-ildhiyaha on the contrary, are become nume- 
rous in India. This sect is mentioned by the author of the 
Bdhistdn, as prevalent in his time, only at Uzhil, or Azhdh 
in the mountainous tract near Khatd, It now prevails, 
according to information which I have received, in a part of 
the dominions of NawAb NizImu’l-mulc. The singular 
tenets of this heretical sect are thus stated by MohseN 
FAnI. “The AU-ildhiyahs hold, that celestial spirits, 
which cannot otherwise be known to mankind, have fre- 
quently appeared in palpable shapes. God himself has 
been manifested in the human form, but especially in the 
person of Aii MurtezA, whose image, being that of AlI- 
Ullah, or Ali God, these sectaries deem it lawful to 
worship. They believe in the metempsychosis; and, like 


• See the Dibittin of XuUi Mohsbn PAnI ; and D’KasBiLor’a 
BibliotMque Orientale. If the industrious Bdhrahs and the remorse- 
less ''assassms” had really arisen out of the same sect, it ’would he a 
sew fact in the history of the human mind. 
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others who maintain that doctrine, abstain from fleshmeat. 
They imagine, that Ali Murteza, when he quitted this 
®arth, returned to the sun, which is the same with himself; 
and hence they call the sun Ali Ullah. This sect does 
not admit the authenticity of the Kordn, as it is now 
extant : some pretending, that it is a forgery of AbubeCR’s, 
O M A R ’s , and O T H M A N ' S ; others condemning it, simply 
because it was edited by the last mentioned The 

members of this sect appear to vary in regard to some 
points of doctrine ; but the leading and universal tenet of 
this sect is, that, in every age of the world, God is mani- 
fested in the persons of prophets and of saints ; for instance, 
he was Adam, and afterwards Ahmed and Ali : and in 
like manner these sectaries believe in the transmigration of 
God into the persons of the Imdms. Some of them alfirm, 
that the manifestation of the divine being, in this age of 
the world, was Ali Ullah ; and after him, his glorious 
posterity: and they consider Mithammed as a prophet 
sent by Ali Ullah. When God, say they, perceived 
Mithammed’s insufficiency, he himself assumed the human 
form for the purpose of assisting the prophet.’'^ 

It does not appear from any satisfactory information, that 
the Bdhrahs agree with either of these sects, in deifying 
ALt, or in contesting the legal succession of the six last 
Imdms, On the contrary, the tribe is acknowledged to 
consist of orthodox Sunnis, and of true Shidhs ; but mostly 
of the last mentioned sect. These and other known cir- 
cumstances corroborate the following account of that tribe 
as given by N-dRULLAH of Shkster, in the work before 
mentioned. 

The Bdhralis are a thbe of the faithful, which is settled 
chiefly' at Ahmeddbdd and its environs. Their salvation in 


• See the J}^bisidn^ from which this account is abstracted. 
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the bosom of religion took place about three hundred years 
ago, at the call of a virtuous and learned man, whose name 
was Mxjlla AlI, and whose tomb is still seen at the city 
of Camhdyat 

The conversion of this people was thus conducted by him : 
As the inhabitants of Qujr&t were pagans, and were guided 
by an aged priest, a recreant, in whom they had a great 
confidence, and whose disciples they were ; the missionary 
judged it expedient, first to offer himself as a pupil to the 
priest; and after convincing him by irrefragable proofs, 
and making him participate in the declaration of faith, then 
to undertake the conversion of others. He accordingly 
passed some years in attendance on that priest, learnt his 
language, studied his sciences, and became conversant with 
his books. By degrees he opened the articles of the faith 
to the enlightened priest, and persuaded him to become 
Mmlerndn, Some of his people changed their religion in 
concert with their old instructor. The circumstance of the 
priest’s conversion being made known to the principal 
minister of the king of that country, he visited the priest, 
adopted habits of obedience towards him, and became a 
Muslem, But for a long time, the minister, the priest, and 
the rest of the converts, dissembled their faith, and sought 
to keep it concealed, through dread of the king. 

" At length the intelligence of the minister’s conversion 
reached the monarch. One day he repaired to his house, 
and, finding him in the humble posture of prayer, was 
incensed against him. The minister knew the motive of 
the king’s visit, and perceived that his anger arose from 
the suspicion that he was reciting prayers and performing 
adoration. With presence of mind, inspired by divine 
providence, he immediately pretended that his prostrations 
were occasioned by the sight of a serpent, which appeared 
in the corner of the room, and against which he was 
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employing incantations. The king cast his eyes towards 
the corner of the apartment, and it is so happened that there 
he saw a serpent ; the minister’s excuse appeared credible, 
and the king’s suspicions were lulled. 

'"After a time, the king himself secretly became a con- 
vert to the MusUrndn faith ; but dissembled the state of his 
mind, for reasons of state. Yet, at the point of death, he 
ordered, by his will, that his corpse should not be burnt, 
according to the customs of the pagans. 

" Subseq^uently to his decease, when Sultan Zefer, 
one of the trusty nobles of Swltdn FfRUz Shah, sovereign 
of DehU, conquered the province of Gujrdt ; some learned 
men, who accompanied him, used arguments to make the 
people embrace the faith, according to the doctrines of 
such as revere the traditions.* Hence it happened, that 
some of the tribe of Bdhrahs became members of the sect 
of the Sunnet 

"The party which retains the Imdmiyeh tenets, compre- 
hends nearly two thousand families. They always have a 
pious learned man amongst them, who expounds cases of 
law according to the doctrines of the Imdmiyeha. Most of 
them subsist by commerce and mechanical trades; as is 
indicated by the name of Bdhrah, which signifies mer- 
chant, in the dialect of Gujrdt They transmit the fifth 
part of their gains to the Sayyads of Medineh ; and pay 
their regular eleemosynary contributions to the chief of 
their learned, who distributes the alms among the poor of 
the sect. These people, great and small, are honest, pious, 
and temperate. They always suffer much persecution (for 
the crime of bearing affection towards the holy family) 
from the wicked murderers,“f- who are invested with public 
authority ; and they are ever involved in''the difficulties of 
concealment. 


• The Sunnhf or orthodox sect. 


f The orthodox. 
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“ The Sadikiyahs are a tribe of the faithful Hindustdn ; 
pious men, and disciples of Sayyad Cabiru’ddin, who 
derived his descent from ISMiiL, son of Imam Jafer. 
This tribe is denominated Sadikiyahsy by reason of the 
sincere yadik] call of that Sayyad, Although th^t appel- 
lation have, according to received notions, a seeming rela- 
tion to Abubecr, whose partisans gave him this title ; yet 
it is probable that the sect assumed that appellation for the 
sake of concealment. However, no advantage ever accrues 
to them from it. On the contrary, the arrogant inhabitants 
of Hind, who are Hinduis, being retainers of the son of 
the impious Hind,* have discovered their attachment to 
the sect of Shiahs, and have revived against them the 
calumnies which five hundred years before they broached 
against the lenidil/iyahs. They maliciously charge them 
with impiety ; such, indeed, is their ancient practice. They 
violate justice, and labour to extirpate this harmless tribe. 
In short, they cast the stone of calumny on the roof of the 
name and reputation of this wretched people, and have no 
fear of God, nor awe of his Prophet.f 

In short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this sect 
are settled in provinces of Hindustan, such as Multdn, 
Ldhdr,. Dehli, and Gujrdt Most of them subsist by com- 
merce. They pay the fifth part of their gains to the 
descendants of Sayyad Cabir, who are their priests ; 
and both preceptor and pupil, priests and laymen, all are 
zealous Shidhs, God avert evil, from them, and make the 
wiles of their foes recoil I 

“ The Hdzdrehs of Odhid are an innumerable tribe, who 
reside in Cdbul, Ghaznin, and Kandahar, Many of them 


* Meaning HindI the mother of Moaviyyeh. 

t The author proceeds in a strain of invective against the Sunnis^ 
especially against Mulld Abdullah of Ldhor, who bore the title of 
the Makhoxfmu’l-mulc. This, being superfluous, is here omitted. 
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are Shidhs, and adherents of the holy family. At present, 
among the chiefs of the Shidhs^ is Mirzd Shadman, with 
whom the faithful are well pleased, and of whose incursions 
the Kharejis^ of Cabul and Qhaznin bitterly complain. 

The Baldch of Sind ; many of these are devoted 
Shidhs, They call themselves, and are called by all the 
faithful. All’s friends. Sayyad Eaju of Bohhdrd exerted 
himself in the guidance of this tribe ; his descendants 
remain among them, and are occupied with the concerns 
of the sect.” 


* The word is here used as a term of reproach ; for its origin, as 
the appellation of a sect, see D’Heebelot^s JSibliotMque Orientale, 


IX. 

Teanslation of one of the Inscriptions on the Pillar at 
Delhi called the Ldt of Firtjz ShAh. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 179 — 182. 

Calcutta 1801. 4to. 

Sanscrit Inscription * 
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• See Plate i. 
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^Vf%f%7ff^^ 

II 

Samvat 1220 vaisdo'ha sudi 15 ^dcambhaH bhilpati 
Mmad villa devdtmaja irimad visala divasya, 

1 Avindhydd dhimddrer vimchita-vijayas tirfha-ydird- 
prasangdd udgviveshu pmhartd nv^patishu vinamat can- 
dhdrishu prasannah 

drydverlam yafhdrfhampunar api critavdn mlichch'ha- 
vichcKhedandhhir ddvah idcamhhaHndrd jagati vija- 
yati visalah Gshdnipdlah, 

2 Brilti sampmti bdhujdta tilacah sdcambhari bh^patih 
iriniiad vigraha rdja isha vijayi santdnajdn dtmanah 
asmdhhih caradam vyadlidyi himavad-vindhydntardlam 
bhuvah iislia-swicarahdya mdstu bhavatdm udydga- 
iiznyam manaK 

3 Ambhd n&ma ripn-priyd-nayanaydhpratyart'hi’dantdn- 
tare pratyacslidni Mndni vaibhava-milat cdshiam yaias 
tdvacam 

mdrgd Idca-viruddha iva vijanah i'dnyam mand vid- 
wishdm irimad vigraha rdjadiva bhavatah prapti pra- 
ydMtsave 

4 Lild-mandira-sddarishubhavatusiodnUshxivdmabhrmdni 
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satr^'ifidn nanu vigraha eshitipate nydyyas cha vdsas 
tava 

iancd vd puriLshdttamasya hliavatd nasty dva vdrdn 
nidhdr nirmat^hyd^^ahrUa-sriyah oimu hhavdn crdde na 
nidrdyitali. 

Samvatsri viorarndditya 1220 vaiiddha sudi 15 gurau 

lidhitam idam 

pratyacsham gauddnvjaya-cdyasfha~mdhava-putra-§ri- 
patina atra samaye mahd-mantri rdjapuitra srimal- 
lacshanapdlah. 

Verbal Translation. 

" In the year 1220, on the 15th day of the bright half 
of the month Vaisddha, [this monument] of the fortunate 
V^SALA D6 vA, son of the fortunate y^)LLA DiVA,"^ king 
of Sdcamhhari, 

^ As far as Vindhya,f as far as HimddH.-f having achieved 
conquest in the course of travelling to holy places ; resent- 
ful to haughty kings, and indulgent to those whose necks 
are humbled ; making Ary<ive7'ta-f once more what its name 
signifies, by causing the barbarians to be exterminated ; Vf- 
SALA D6va, supreme ruler of Sdcamhhari;^ and sovereign 
of the earth, is victorious in the world. 

This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraha RAja,§ king of 


• Colonel PaniBR’s transcript exhibited Amilla ; the present copy 
may be read either Av^lla or V6lla. 

t The Findhy-a hills form the range which passes through the 
provinces of JBahdr, Sendres, &c. Hirnddri, the mountain of snow, 
(called Himavat in the next verse,) is the Imaus and Emodus of an- 
cient geographers. Irydverta signifies the land of virtue, or " inAa- 
lited hy respectable men.'^ See Menu, Ch. ii. v. 22. 

I Sdcambhari is the modern ^dmb'har, famous for its salt lahes. 
It is situated at the distance of about thirty miles west of leypilr, 

§ Whether Vigraha RAja and VfsALA D6va be names of the 
same person, or of different princes, it it impossible to determine 
from the tenor of the inscription, without other information. 
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SdcamhhaH, most eminent of the tribe which sprang from 
the arms^ [of Bhahma,] now addresses his own ■ descen- 
dants : ^ By ns the region of the earth between Himavat 
' and Vindliya has been made tributary ; let not your 
' minds be void of exertion to subdue the remainder.’ 

“ Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort ; 
blades of grass are perceived between thy adversary’s 
teeth ;-f- thy fame is predominant throughout space ; the 
minds of thy foes are void [of hope] ; their route is the 
desert where men are hindered from passing ; 0 Vigbaha 
Eaja DfivA, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. 

May thy abode, 0 ViGSAHA, sovereign of the earth, 
be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the bosoms (akin to the 
mansion of dalliance) of the women with beautiful eye- 
brows, who were married to thy enemies. There is no 
doubt of thy being the highest of embodied souls.J Didst 
thou not sleep in the lap of Snf, whom thou didst seize 
from the ocean, having churned it .^§ 

^^In the year from the fortunate VicbAmadityA 1220|| 
on Thursday the 15th day of the bright half of the month 


♦ The traascript of the inscription exhibits vdhamdna tilacah, as- 
it was also read in the former fac simile : Serv6ru Triv^dI advises 
me to read it hdhujdta tUacaJiy and I accede to his emendation. [See 
the note in the following page.] 

t This alludes to the Indian custom of biting a blade of grass as a 
token of submission, and of asking quarter. 

J Serv6ru explains this very obscure passage otherwise: “ there is 
(i. c. there should be) no doubt or hesitation in the mind of thee, who 
art the highest of embodied souls {Puruskdttama).^^ 

§ Porush6ttama is a title of Vishnu. With reference to this 
term, the author of the inscription asks, “Art thou not VisHi^u 
himself .P Art thou not he who slept in the arms of LacshmI P” 
The legend of the churning of the ocean is well known. 

II In the present copy the date is very distinct ; and proves to be 
1220 ; not 123 as was suspected by Sir William Jones. 
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Vaiidc'ha, this •was ■written in the presence of* . . . 

by ^RiPATi, the son of MAhava, a 

Gdyasfha of a family in Gauda : at this time the fortu- 
nate LacshaiJA pAla, a Rdjaputra, is prime minister. 


" 6iva the terrible, 


i-/' 

aad the universal monarch.*' 


There are on the same page, some short inscriptions, 
which I cannot decypher. One of them, however, is partly 
legible, and appears to be in the Hindustdni language. 
It contains the name of Sultdn IbkAhIm, and wishes 
him a long life. 


Note to the preceding TratJslation. 

[Eroin the Asiatic Eesearches, tol. ix. p, 453. Calcutta^ 1807, 4to.] 

A passage in the preface of the 8drngadha/ra pad- 
dhatiy and another in the body of that work, which were 
first indicated by Capt. WiLrORD,^ show, that a term, 
contained in the inscription on the column at Delhiy for 
which I proposed to substitute, with the advice of the 
Pandit who assisted me, the word 'bdhujdta* as a con- 
jectural emendation, must be read ^ chdhlimana,' or 'cha- 
havana; being the name of the tribe to which the prince, 
there mentioned, belonged, and which is well known at ' 
this day under the appellation of Chduhan. In the preface, 
Sa RN6ADHARA describes himself as second in descent 
from RAGHTOfiVA, a priest attending on TTAMMfnA Tring of 
SdcamlJiari, of the tribe of Ghduhdn, Chdhuvdn, or BdJiu- 
vdna (for the name is variously spelt in different copies). 
The work itself is a compilation of miscellaneous poetry 


• This part of the inscription is not legible, 
t Aa. Bes., irol. ix. p. 189. 
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arranged under distinct heads ; and one chapter (the 73d) 
is devoted to the admission of stanzas concerning indivi- 
dual princes. Among them two stanzas occur, which are 
there cited as an inscription on a royal column of stones 
erected as a sacrificial pillar;* and which, on comparison, 
are found to be the same with the two first of the stanzas, 
on the pillar at Delhi. Several copies of the Sdrngadhara 
paddhati have been collated, in all of which, the term in 
question is written B&huvdna. Comparing this with the 
preface of the same compilation, and with the inscription 
itself, we may be allowed to conjecture, that Chdhuvdna 
is the correct reading; the Ndgari letters ^ and being 
very liable to be confounded. 


* 



X. 


Oti An’ciest MoxCTMEfTTS, cotitain.i)ig Sanscrit 
Insceiptions. 

[Krom the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 398 — 444. 

Calcutta 1807. 4 to.] 

In the scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, 
and even for the modern, history of the Hindu race, im- 
portance is justly attached to all genuine monuments, and 
especially inscriptions on stone and metal, which are occa- 
sionally discovered through various accidents. If these be 
carefully preserved and diligently examined, and the facts 
ascertained from them, be judiciously employed towards 
elucidating the scattered information, which can be yet 
collected from the remains of Indian literature, a satisfac- 
tory progress may be finally made in investigating the his- 
tory of the Hindus. That the dynasties of princes who 
have reigned paramount in India, or the line of chieftains 
who have ruled over particular tracts, will be verified ; or 
that the events of war, or the effects of policy, during a 
series of ages, will be developed ; is an expectation which 
I neither entertain, nor wish to excite. But the state of 
manners, and the prevalence of particular doctrines, at dif- 
ferent periods, may be deduced from a diligent perusal of 
the writings of authors, whose age is ascertained ; and the 
contrast of different results, for various and distant periods, 
may furnish a distinct outline of the progress of opinions. 
A. brief history of the nation itself, rather than of its go- 
vernment, will be thus sketched ; but if unable to revive 
the memory of great political events, we may at least be 
content to know what has been the state of arts, of sciences, 
of manners, in remote ages, among this very ancient and 
early civilized people ; and to learn what has been the sue- 
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cession of doctrines, religious and philosophical, which have 
prevailed in a nation ingenious yet prone to superstition. 

Unfortunately, writers have seldom given the dates of 
their compositions ; and the Hindu's love of fable, and 
distaste for sober narrative, have been as unfriendly to the 
biography of authors, as to the history of princes. The 
lives of few celebrated persons have been written ; and 
those which have been composed, exhibit the same fond- 
ness for improbable fiction which pervades the mytho- 
logical works of the Hindus. The age of an author must 
be, therefore, sought from circumstances mentioned in his 
writings ; and none more frequently affords the desired 
information, than the author's notice of his patron ; who 
generally is either the sovereign of the country, or some 
person standing in such relation to the court, as gives 
occasion to mention the name of the reigning prince. Thus 
every ancient monument which fixes the date of a reign, 
or determines the period of a particular dynasty, tends to 
the ascertainment of the age of writers who flourished in 
that reign or under that dynasty : and conversely, wher- 
ever dates can be, with confidence, deduced immediately 
from an author’s works, these may furnish historical infor- 
mation, and assist the explanation of ancient monuments. 

On this account the preservation and study of old in- 
scriptions may be earnestly recommended. It is not on a 
first or cursory examination, that the utility of any par- 
ticular monument for the illustration of the civil or literary 
history of the country can be certainly determined. Even 
those which at first sight appear uninteresting, may be 
afterwards found to bear strongly on an important point. 
Instances might be brought from tbe few inscriptions which 
have been already published. But it is not my present 
jmrpose to enter on an examination of published monu- 
ments, but to urge the communication of every insctuption 
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which may be hereafter discovered ; at the same time that 
I lay before the Society copies and translations of those 
which have been recently communicated from various parts 
of India. 

It is a subject for [regret, that the originals of which 
versions have before been made public, are not deposited 
where they might be accessible to persons engaged in re- 
searches into Indian literature and antiquities : but much 
more so, that ancient monuments, which there is reason to 
consider as important, have been removed to Europe before 
they had been sufficiently examined, or before they were 
accurately copied and translated. I may specify, with 
particular regret, the plate of copper found at Benarese, 
and noticed by Capt. WiLFORD in the ninth volume of 
Asiatic Researches (p. 108) ; and still more a plate which 
has been mentioned to me by a learned Pandit, (who 
assured me that he was employed in decyphering it),* and 
which appears, from a copy in his possession, to have con- 
tained a grant of land by the celebrated JatAchandra, 
when a young prince associated to the empire of his father ; 
from this information it seems to have been particularly 
valuable, on account of the genealogy comprised in it. 

Translations might indeed be made from the Pandit's 
copy of the last-mentioned plate, and from one taken by 
a learned native in Capt. Wilford’s service, from the 
plate discovered at Benares. But my experience of the 
necessity of collating the copies made by the best Pandits, 
from inscriptions in ancient or unusual character, discou- 
rages me from placing implicit confidence in their trans- 
cripts ; and the originals are at present beyond reach of 


• Serv^ru Triv^dI ; the same who assisted me in decyphering 
the copy of an inscription on Fiada ShXh^s pillar at Delhi, As. 
Res. vol. vii. p. 180. [page 232 of the present volume.] 
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have a gentle curvature ; and, at top, is an abrupt bend 
allowing room to a figure coarsely delineated, and appa- 
rently intended to represent a temple. The character 
agrees nearly with that now in use in Bengal : but some 
of the letters bear a closer resemblance to the writing of 
Tirh'Ojt^ 

The following is an exact copy of the inscription in 
Ndgari letters, as decyphered by the aid of several Pan- 
dits. A literal translation is subjoined ; and a fac simile 
of the original is exhibited in the annexed plate.f 


II ^ II 

II \I1 





• There is reason to suppose the writing, as well as the language 
of Bengal j to b® originally the same with the Tir'k'atiya : altered, in 
course of time, since the separation which has been the consequence 
of a colony of Cdnyacuhja Brdhmens settling in Bengal. 
t See Plate ii. 
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3. “ That venerable officer,* ever relying on holy virtues, f 
is eminently conversant with well guided morals, and con- 
spicuous for the observance of practical duties. 

4. Bomself an ocean of generosity and meditation, yet 
thirsting to taste, by practice of austerity, that which alone 
confines the fleeting thoughts sympathising with other 
living beings, an unrivalled theatre of virtue, practising 
good deeds, and, in private, only a contemplative saint, 
this auspicious DhAdi alone rose, as a luminary of joy 
above the earth. 

5. '' Superior to the world was the delight of this pre-emi- 
nent sovereign of the earth, the happy Ea:i^AbancA Malla, 
whose officer§ he was 3 for the deity who has a hundred 
eyes|| is obscured, even in his own abode, by the dazzling 
glories of that [monarch], which traverse the three worlds, 
in all directions. 

6. May the twenty cird-nasIT of land, in the village of 
Ija&handa, granted to him by that generous prince, con- 
tinue as long as sun and moon endure, yielding the ample 


♦ The term is A^wambandhicaj which the Paiidiis are disposed to 
explain as signifying "a general commanding cavalry.’’ Other inter- 
pretations may be suggested : the word is an unusual one, 

t This, as indeed the whole of the verse, is obscure, and admits 
of various interpretations. In this place, more than one reading has 
been proposed. 

J Here again the sense is obscure j and more than one reading may 
be proposed. The praise is evidently grounded on the union of prac- 
tical virtues, with religious contemplation. 

§ AiwanilandJiica, 

II Indha. 

IT A measure of land, still used m the eastern parts of Bengal, 
originally as much aa might be sown with one dr^iia of seed , for a 
drdiia is a measure of capacity, (As. Res., vol. v. p. 9 6.) The 
drd'Aa, vulgarly called dun, varies in different districts. It may, 
however, be reckoned nearly equivalent to eight bighas, or two acres 
and two-thirds. 
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harvest of unsullied praise ; for it is land secure from 
invasion^ delightful, like a pleasant painting, and appears 
like a crest in the assemblage of cities. 

7. “ This land, with definite boundaries, has been given 
by the liberal prince himself, the range of whose glory 
therefore extends, as is fit, in all directions. 

8. 0 future kings ; understand this inscription on cop- 
per, by which that officer^ humbly now solicits you : 
this land should be preserved ; nor is the permanence of 
the realm consistent with the slightest injury : a shame on 
avarice ! That land is, as it were, a widow, the sovereign 
of which is despised [for his covetousness]. 

9. ^"Although this excellence of the descendants [of that 
prince] which is guarded by their natural virtues, be suffi- 
ciently apparent, yet does MfeDlNf, urged by the multitude 
of the good qualities of that unsullied race, thus make it 
know'n.f 

Years expired of the Saca king 1141;]: dated in the 
seventeenth year of Rai^ABANCA mall a, ^rimAt HarI- 
cAla DtvA,§ or expressed in numerals, Samva^, 17 ; on 
the 29th of the Sun’s being in the balance.” 


• AixoanihandTiica, 

f This inscription appears not to he a grant by the sovereign ; 
but a memorial of the grant recorded by the possessor, who must 
have been the heir of the grantee, and who seems to acknowledge in 
this place the liberality of the grantor’s successors continuing the land 
to him. 

J Corresponding to A. D. 1219. 

§ This prince is probably a different person from the grantor named 
in the fifth verse 

II Here Samvat is used for the year of the king’s reign. See re- 
marks, towards the close of this paper, on an inscription found at 
Amgdchhi in Btndjpur. 
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IL Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the district 
of Gorakhpur. 

A PLATE of copper j containing an inscription in the San- 
scrit languagej declaratory of a grant of land, hut without 
date, was lately found in the district of QoraTchpurj near 
the river called the little Qandhac, It was brought to Mr. 
John Ahmuty, magistrate of the district, and by him 
communicated to Captain Wilford, who has presented it 
to the Asiatic Society. 

The plate, which is 16|- inches long, and 12|- broad, 
is engraved on one face only. The lines, of which there 
are 24, run in the length of the plate ; and on the left side 
is a curvature, on which a semi-circular appendage is 
riveted, containing a fiat button representing the impression 
of a seal. The figure is very imperfect, but seems to be 
intended for some animal. 

With the plate itself. Captain Wilford, communicated 
a copy of its contents as decyphered by a Pandit in his 
service. On carefully comparing it with the original, I 
found aU the essential passages, as well as the names, 
correctly given : a few alterations, which this comparison 
showed to be necessary, have been made with the concur- 
rence of several Pandits from Tirh^t, who assisted me in 
collating it. I preferred the aid of Pandits of that pro- 
vince, because the peculiarities of the characters where 
they differ widely, as they do in many instances, from 
common Ddvandgarij make a nearer approach to the 
TirhiUiya letters than to any other now in use. The whole 
inscription is indeed remarkable for the uncommon form of 
the consonants, and the very unusual manner in which the 
vowels are marked. On this account an exact copy of the 
original in fac simile will be* subjoined f as well as a correct 


See Plate iii. 
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transcript in modern Devandgari letters. The following 
version is as literal as the difference of idiom permits. 

Teanslation. 

1. Salutation to the God, who is manifested in va- 
rious forms, from earth to the performer of a sacrifice,"’^ 
who is an universal soul, to he apprehended only by 
contemplation of saints ; and who pervades all. 

2. Salutation to the unborn God,f who makes the 
world’s production, its continuance, and ultimate de- 
struction ; and the recollection of whom serves as a 
vessel of transport across the ocean of mundane iUs. 

3. Salutation be to the husband of LacshmI ; to him 
who reposes on StsHA as on a couch j to him who is 
VlSHi^u extracting the thorns of the three worlds ; to 
him who appears in every shape.J 

4. "Salutation be to the blessed foot of PiEyATt§ 
which destroyed the demon Mahisha by whom aU 
had been overcome ; and which gives felicity to the 
world/' 

5. “ Surrounded by groves of lofty canes, || inaccessi- 
ble tbrough. the range of edifices on the hill’s summit; 
encompassed by a deep ditch, in which fountains spring ; 
secure by impassable defence from dread of foes, a 


• ^IVA, manifested in eight material forms ; viz. Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air, Ether, the Sun, the Moon, and the person who performs 
a saciifice. 

f BrahmA the creator, himself not created, and therefore termed 
unborn. 

t Vishnu, who reposes on the serpent Ananta or ^dsha i and who 
has been incarnate in vaiious shapes, to relieve the world from op- 
IpresBors. 

§ BhavAnI or DurgI slew MahishAsura. The legend is well 
known. 

[| Bamboos (Bambuea arundinacea and other species). 
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6. royal abode there is named VijeyapiiTa* which is situated 
on the declivity of the northern mountain, where the 
pain of regret is unknown, and every gratification is 
found. 

7. “There reigned the fortunate DhaemXditya, 
like another Bodhisativaj a mighty and piosperous 
prince, whose glory spread over the four seas His 

8. son was J AY adit Y A,*!" adorable like the moon, the 
fortune of the world, like the tree wliicli bears every 
desired fruit, and satisfying thirst like a deep lake . 

9. humble, though a king ; though young, prudent and 
averse from amorous passion ; though liberally bestow- 
ing all, yet ever receiving the best result of all. 

10 “ His minister, Icaiuod, iutelligenb, and van- 
quisher of foes, the son of a mighty chieftain and 
counsellor C R I T A o i R t i, was the fortunate M A d A l i, j 


* Tlie plftco here described may be P^ijey-piir^ on the northern 
declivity of the Vindhya hills, a fev miles from the temple of 
Vindhyd-iictsini neni Mirzitput on the Ganges, It is the ancient resi- 
dence of a family, which claims descent from the foimer sovereigns 
of Benaros ; and is still the abode of the head of that family. But the 
terms of the text, Uttaragiri catace, lathei seems to signify ‘declivity 
of the northern moanlam/ than ‘noithern declivity of the mountain / 
and that inteipietation points to the range of snowy mountains, instead 
of Vindhya which is reckoned a tiopical lange 

t The name of JavAditya, ib known as the patron of ceitain 
authois, who flounshed at Cdsi i and who aie considcied as ancient 
writers. He is mentioned m the title of the Vdrnana cdiicd^ and even 
teiraed the auihoi of that gunninatical woik. I shall not undertake 
to determine whether this bo the saino poison. 

{ The names, being uncommon, arc, m this instance, doubtful. 
^iimarkUh is cloaily given as tlio name ot the minister : and either the 
whole of it may be his name ; or it may be lesolved into Primal Alz, 
or into ^ri Maddli. The latlei is moat agiecable to the prevailing 
practice of prefixing to a propci name. In this inscnptiou, the 
auspicious syllable is prefixed to the names of the two kings fiist 
mentioned ; but is not added to the names of the writers of it, who are 
noticed towards the close, (v. 20 & 22.) 

It 2 


Crtta^ 
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11. whose pleasing counsels obtained a ready hearing, and 
who was by nature eager for the reduction of enemies * 

12. The village of Dummadiimd,'^ obtained by 
him from the royal favour, and rich in tillage, dwell- 
ings, and cattle, has been assigned by him to Durga.:[: 

IS. " The opulence of the good, who put their trust 
in the great, is, indeed, beneficial to others : the clouds 
gather water from the sea, and shower it down on the 

14-. growing crop. Rare indeed are those liberal persons^ 
who distinguish not between their own dependants and 
strangers : how many are the all-productive trees even 
in the celestial grove ^ § 

16 '^Do not imagine, father, that, in the sinful age, 
a general equality prevails ; the sovereign defends the 
earth, but a weak individual guards not even his house. || 

16. Birth and death, success and misfortune, are perpe- 
tually passing : why not, therefore, protect another’s 

17. glory like one’s own 1 He, who bestows fertile land 


Critacirii may signify " of estatlished fame ’ but, if taken as an 
epithet, it leaves no other term which can he assumed as the name of 
the minister's father. 

The text exhibits Pracriti parahaddhacecsJid. Though a very 
unsatisfactory reading, it is heie preserved, and has been translated in 
the moat probable sense which I am able to suggest foi it 

f A village of this name is situated in the district of AllaMhdd, 
within twenty miles of Pzjeypui on the Ganges. ^ But the name is 
not uncommon : and may belong to some place nearer to the northern 
mountains. 

} JatAditya’s minister, Madali, appears to have assigned this 
village for general charitable uses, by consecrating it to the goddess 
DtrnoA Such at least seem to be the most consistent reading and 
of tli® text. 

§ Indba’s garden called Nandanai in which five celestial trees are 
placed, termed Calpadiuma, Pctrijdta, Stc. The Calpadruma yields, 
as its fruit, eveiy thing which is desired. 

II The intention of this and the following lines is to deprecate the 
reBumption of the grant. 
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furnished with the means of agriculture, mounts a 
celestial vehicle, and ascends to heaven, gladdening 

18. his progenitors. But he, who foolishly, resumes land 
allotted to gods or priests, assuredly causes his ances- 
tors to fall to hell, even though they had previously 
attained heaven, 

19. “ Sprung from a very pure race, respectful towards 
gods, priests, spiritual parents, and the king, a generous 

20. founder of temples, who has dug many ponds ; by the 
tenderness of his disposition an image of Sugata,^ a 
treasure of virtues, with subdued organs, wise, and 
averse from unpleasing discourse : such was the Cd- 

21. yasfha NagadAtta. By him was composed with great 
deVoutness, this praise of the minister ; in apt measure 
and pleasing verse, elegant-f- and apposite. 

22. The last three verses were written by his 
younger brother YidyAdattA; for he himself was 
fearful of proclaiming his own virtues. 

23. Eich and fertile is the village, obtained through 


* From this comparison to Sitgata or Buddha, as well as a pre- 
vious corapaiiaon to a Bddhisaiwa, it may be inferred that the author 
if not himself a follower of the sect of Buddha, was at least more 
amicably disposed towards that sect than modern orthodox Hindu* 
appeal to be. 

It 10 hardly necessary to inform the readei, that the last Buddha 
was conspicuous for hia tender, compassionate disposition. The my- 
thology of the sect of Buddha peoples heaven with Bddhisatwas / 
and, from this class of beings, the Buddhas aie selected. Gautama 
Buddha was a Bddhisaiwa under the name of Sw^tao^tu, before 
he was incarnate as SiddhA-rt’ha son of Suddh^dana. 

f The text exhibits Su'f’ka critaidhhd. ; which must be amended by 
reading either Swar'ha or Suvarna The last is preferable as giving’ 
the most correct metie either way the meaning is leiideied 'elegant, 
aa gold,’ 01 by ‘ well selected words ’ for suvm'ha or svaarna signidea 
gold; and may be resolved into two worda, su well, and iiar7(» or at'ia 
A letter or syllable. 
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the king’s favour as an endowment for subsistence, 
and still more productive is this other village for vir- 
tuous men.”* 

II H 

^'ft*TT-^T!T7T^T^^TI^fI^Tf^5ri7: ll 9^11 
W?:^?T^?13cr^5TTI : II II 

II ^ H 

II a || 

^^«TT^f|^TlTfl[X§^-srT^T?:^TT^^T^^T I 

II ai^ll 

I 

•3 

II ^ II 

11 'O II 


* The last line la very ohacure. If it have heen rightly decyphered 
and explained, it may allude to some other grant held by the JRctjd^s 
minister, for his ovrn subsistence. 
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¥4-IT^Sf^HC’aW^^-iT^’ftrril5:7iT^: ll ii 
?r^iT^f^:^rrT-^T»T'^T^V?T^f^f%f^?TT^Tf^: I 

: ^^sfq^T’Ei^^Tfr : i 

^’iI^TrT^TfTTIT^TlSt'?:T3|TIWT^^T?TTf; I 

II II 

II II 

II II 

: 11 ^ B, II 
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II \ t =: II 

^Tf^cr^f?:fT^T^:^Tf^fTT^T^^^(5IT7pr II II 
^’Tcf!Tf^Tr:SiiR^T^T!lfflfv^»T^f^r^^T%T51 I 
:^T^^^5TT7i^'TrT% ii ii 

^T^^f^r|T7^T*T^Tq?:?ITTT15flrrfK’*T II *1111 

ii ii 

: ii ii 

III. Inscription on three Plates of Brass found at 
Chitradurg. 

A GRANT of land, engraved on three plates of brass^ 
which were found at Ghitradurg in the year 1800, and a 
fac simile of a similar grant found at the same place, have 
been presented by Major C. Mackenzie to the Asiatic 
Society. 
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The plates, which appear to be very similar in both 
grants, may be described from that, of which the original 
has been received. They are nearly seven inches wide and 
as many high, bub surmounted by an arch of two inches 
in height. The two exterior plates have been engraved on 
the inner side only : the middle one is so on both faces. 
At the edge is a rim, half a line thick, by which the 
inscription is secured from being effaced by the rubbing 
of the plates. They are held together hy a brass ring, 
on which is a seal of the same metal representing a boar. 
The engraved surfaces have some appearance of having 
been once gilt. 

The language is Sanscrit, excepting the description of 
the lands, which is in the Cdnara dialect. The whole 
inscription is in B^vandgavi characters, but some of the 
letters are formed in a very unusual manner. It contains 
a grant by the Idng of Vidydvagar (pronounced Bijd- 
nagar), formerly the capital of GariidiaGa * and is dated 
little more than four hundred years ago. Grants, by kings 
of this dynasty, are not uncommon in the BeJchin; and 
may be of use in determining the dates of their several 
reigns. These princes were enlightened patrons of science : 
especially Harihara and BtrcCA rAya sons of Sangama 
the founder of the dynasty. 

Major Mackenzie forwarded a translation of this 
inscription made by his interpreter Cavelly B o r I a . 
The original is, in some instances, read differently by the 
Pa'hdits whom I have consulbed : not, however, making 
any change in the purport, nor in any material passage. 
The following translation is conformable to their interpre- 
tation : and the copy, which is subjoined, exhibits the text 
as read by them. 
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Translation 

1. ''Salutation to GAi^i]^A. I bow to Sambhu 
graced with the beautiful moon crowning his lofty 
head; himself the pillar^, which upholds the origin of 

2 the three worlds'^ May he, whose head is like an 
elephant’s, the son of HARA,f the cause of uninter- 
rupted supremacy, the giver of boons, and the luminary 

3 which dispels darkness, | preserve us. May the auspi- 
cious primeval boar,§ by whom closely embraced, the 
earth exults, grant us vast prosperity. 

4. The ambrosial moon, brother of the goddess 
Eama, is the offspring of the milky ocean,|| having a 
common origin with the gem Gaustubhaj the all-pro- 

5. ductive tree and the ever beneficent cow. In the lunar 
race was born a king named YAl>u,ir by a descendant 
of whom [Crishna] son of Vasud^iva, the earth has 

6, been protected. In his line arose a king named San- 


♦ Siva, or MahAd:6va, is figured with the moon as a crest. Accoid- 
ing to mythology, he upholds the cieator 

This, and the two following stanzas, seem to be the same which 
are found, but in a difFeient oidei, at the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion on the plates preseived at the temple of Conjeveram . (As. Res., 
vol. iii. p 39.) with some diffeience, however, in the leading and in- 
terpretation. 

t GAwi:^A, figured with an elephant’s head, reckoned son of Hara 
or MAHAD^VA'and of his wife ParvatI. 

f The original is here inaccurate . it exhibits Taras tima timira 
gihtro ; which means nothing, and in which a syllable is deficient for 
the metie. In the fac simile of another grant, the same passage is 
correctly written J^aradas tivra timira mihird, 

§ The incarnation of Vishfu, as a boar, who upheld the earth 
submerged by the ocean, is well known to all who are conversant 
with Indian mythology 

II The story of the churning of the ocean is familiar to every one. 

IT Yadu, the celebrated ancestor of Crishna, was of the lunar 
race. 
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GAMA * who abounded in weighty virtues, and shunned 
the society of the wicked. 

7. “This king had [five] sons, Harihaea, Campa, 
Buccabaya who was sovereign of the earth,-f- Ma- 
RAPA and Mudgapa. 

8. “Among these five graceful princes, the most 
celebrated was BuccA, sovereign of the earth, conspi- 
cuous for valour, as Arjuna among the PanbavAS. 

9. Therefore, did BuccarAya, fierce in battle, become a 
fortunate prince, applying his left shoulderj to uphold 
the burden of the mighty elephants posted at the qnar- 

10. ters of the world. Wlien his army, in warlike array, 
performed evolutions on the frontier of his dominions, 
the l^UTCishcct8 felt their mouths parched , the CdncuTictj 
terrified, apprehended impending death, the Andkras 
fled, in consternation, to the caverns; the Ourjaras 
trembled; the Gdmhdjas lost their firmness; and the 
Calingas were quickly discomfited § 


• The pretensiona of Sangama to be descended from the lunar 
line of Csliatriyas or Chandravan^is are here asperted. 

t The namea of three of these princes, as well as of their father, 
occur in the wiitings of MAdhava AoeAbya, and of his brother 
Sayatta AohArya, who were pneats and counaellois of those mo- 
nai'chs. 

Hariiiara RAia, and Bucoana RAja or Bucca rAya, are named 
in MAdiiava’s commenlaiy on the Vedas, and Campa is mentioned 
in hia giammatical works. 

J The text appears to exhibit the negative of dacshi'ia light. 

At the eight principal points of the compaas, elephants uphold the 
world. 

§ This veisG is extiemely inaccurate m the original* it has been 
coriectecl with the aid of the fac simile of another grant beforemen- 
tioned. It begins Yasydddhaya yuddU yuddha jange, which is un- 
meaning and contains too many syllables for the metre. It should 
be, as in the other inscription, Yasyddyad yuddha, rangL A syllable 

VOL. II. 
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11. ''He was a conspicuous monarch, splendid, and 
a supreme ruler of kings, but acting towards disobe- 
dient princes, as the king of birds towards serpents : 

12. embraced by the concubines oi kings, destroying hos- 
tile chiefs, defending the heroes of Hindu rdya, en- 
dowed with knowledge and other qualities."^* 

13. " By that victorious king was Vidyd nagari made 
a permanent metropolis ; a fortunate city, Avhicli is 
adapted to promobe universal conquest.f 

14^. “Gaurameica became his queen, a princess 
respectable for her virtues, as RAMA the beloved wife 
15 of Crishna ; as GaurI, of 6iva; as SachI, of 
16. INDRA; as S araswati, of Brahma , as Ch'uaya, 
of SUBYA.J: By the charms of her graceful gaiety 


ia wanting in Tuiuslicdh, written Tushcnlt, Two weie deficient in 
Bliaija. hkara hkarttah^ expressed Bliava hhai itaJi Both inscriptions 
write CdmbhdjUh for Cdmhdjah. In one, Sapaii is eironcoualy put for 
Siapadi. 

All the names of nations, which occur in this place, have been re- 
peatedly explained. 

* These stanzas are veiy obscure and I am not confident, that 
they aie rightly tianslaled. Hindu rdija seems to be similar to the 
HindupcLti of Bundelchand . foi ao the government of that countiy was 
denominated under the chiefs, who ruled it in the last and in the pre- 
ceding century. 

The stanzas appear to be similar to two in the giant preserved at 
ConjcDcram viz 25th and 26tli. (As. Res., vol. iii p. 47. j But there 
IS some diffeience in leading as well as interpretation. 

t Vidyd nagari signifies the city of science, Febishtah was mis- 
taken, when he affirmed, that it was founded by RAjA Bei.lAl nio 
and named after his son BiiA bAy. (Scott’s History of Bekhan^ 
Intr. p. xi.) It IS believed to have been founded by the two brothers 
Hariiiaba and Bucoa bAya. 

f The gods and goddesses, to whom the happy couple is here com- 
pared, are mentioned m the text by titles, some of which are uncom- 
mon; and have been therefore changed, in the translation, to others 
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she obscured Til6ttamA;^ by her happy fidelity to 
her husband, she excited the envy of AnaSUYA.^ 

17. '"This liberal prince, pre-eminent among kings 
begot, on that divine princess,| a son named Habi- 

18. HAEA , who is become a protector of the good and 
punisher of the wicked; who has obtained his wish 
wjih the wise . who is enviable, and is devoted to the 
<Tod HariharA. 

o 

19. "The ti’ee of virtue thrives by water poured with 
his donation ;§ while he shines witli the splendid glory 
of sixteen kinds of gifk|| 

20. " In the year 1317 ,11 and, of the cycle, Dlidta ; 
in the month of Mdglia, and light fortniglit ; on the day 

21. of full moon; under the asterism sacred to the Pitris 
{Maghd) ; on Sunday , upon the bank of the river 
Tungahhadrd, which is adorned by the mountain Hd- 

22. macula; in the presence of the auspicious deity, Vi- 
RUPagsea the valiant ITARiHAEA,f f I'evered among 


more geneially known. RamA aa piobably intended for RAdhA as a 
repieaentative of LacshmI. 

In the oiiginal, Sarahwat^ is called VAni ; but the fac simile of 
the other insciiption exhibits SavitrI. ^Aciif is, in the original, 
erroneously wiitten Saohi i and jd7na occurs at the beginning of the 
verse foi ndma. 

* Til6ttamA 13 the name of a nynipli celebiated for her beauty. 

I AnasuyA is wife of Atri, and diatinguislicd for conjugal affec- 
tion. The name signifies uncuvious. 

J The princess is here teimed GAunf, which is a title of PArvatI ; 
and which conveys an allusion to her own name GaurAmuioA* 

§ Solemn donations aie ratified by pouring water into the hand of 
the donee. 

I Sixteen meritorious gifts are enumerated in treatises on dona- 
tion. 

^ Coriesponding to A. D. 1395. 

** A title of §ivA. 

tt The difference of idiom makes it necessary to transpose, in the 
translation, some of the verses of the original. 
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mortals, liberal in bis gifts of land, and especially atten- 

24. tiv’e to venerable priests, has graciously given, with gold 

22. and with a libation of water, to the auspicious descen- 

23. dant of BharadwAja and follower of the Elgve- 
da, the wise Vishnudicshita Pattababdhi, son of 

24. Vac HE SPAT I sutnamed Bhila, and to the learned 
AnantabIcshita son of IlAMABHATTA_a descen- 

25 dant of Vasisht’ha and follower of Ap as T ambA's^ 

28. Yajurveda, inhabitant of Ruchangi (a place known to 
have been visited by the Pdndavas), the fertile and alh 

25. productive village of Mddenalicdli, also named Havi- 

26. haraimra, situated in the midst of RliilichedTa, east of 

27. the village called Arisicdr, south of Gandicehallij west 
of Pallavaccdd, and north of Bhud'ihalli^ a place to 

29. be honoured by all; marked on the four sides by 
distinct boundaries, together with its treasures, and 
hidden deposits, its stones, and every thing which it 

30. does or may contain ; abounding with objects pleasing 
to the eye; fit to be enjoyed by two persons , graced 
with elegant trees , furnished with wells, cisterns, 
ponds and banks ; to be successively possessed by the 

31. sons, grandsons and other descendants [of the grantees], 
as long as the sun and moon endure, subject to be 

32. mortgaged, sold, or any way disposed of; a village 
visited by assiduous and gentle priests] and attendants, 
and by various wise persons, who are conversant with 
holy rites, and surpass in voice melodious birds 

* Some paita of this long passage aie obscure and doubtful. The 
last stanza, with two preceding, omitting one, (that is the 29th, 3 0th, 
and 32d) appears to be the same with three which occur in the 
grant preserved at Conjevcram, viz. 43d, 44Lh, and 45th. (As Res., 
voL 111 p. 51.) But there are some variations between the leading 
of them in. this inscription, and in the copy of the Conjeveram 
plates, fiom which Sir W. Jones made his version of that grant 
and, lu a few instances, the inteipietation which I have adopted 
differs fiom his. 
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A particular description of the hounds of the village, 
and its land-marks, is next inserted in the Gdnara lan- 
guage. After which the patent proceeds thus ■ 

This patent is of the king HArihaRA, the sole unal- 
terable tree of beneficence, magnanimous, and whose sweet 
strains compose this royal grant By his command this 
patent has been framed, expressed in due form', in the 
sacred tongue.* * * § 

“ The boundaries of the village on all sides, have been 
stated in the provincial dialect 

'' Of original gift or confirmation of it, confirmation is 
superior to gift , by geneious grants a man obtains hea- 
ven ; by confirmation of them, an unperisliable abode ; for 
the confirmation of another’s donation is twice as merito- 
rious as a gift made by himself , and his own munificence 
is rendered fruitless by resumption of another’s grants. He 
who resumes land, whether bestowed by himself or by 
another, is born an insect in ordure for sixty thousand 
years. In this world is one only sister of all kings, namely 
land, which has been conferred on priests she must not 
be enjoyed nor espoused.| This general maxim of duty 
for kings, should be strictly observed by you in all times ; 
so RamacicandrA earnestly conjures all future sove- 
reigns.§ 


* This passage may indicate the aiiist’s name, VAnidiSva. 

I The teims may signify " fully giantud away, or propeily be- 
stowed.” 

In mythology, as well as in figuuitive language, the eaiLh is wife 
of the aoveieign. With an allusion to tins idea, land, which has been 
granted away, is here called the king's sister, and Ins seizuic of such 
land xs pronounced incestuous 

The expression which has hcen tianslatcd espoused (^ccLTctgraliyd^ 
literally, ' to he taken hy the liand')i will also signify ‘ subjected to 
taxation for cm a signifies tax as well as hand. 

§ This appeals to he a quotation from some poem (a T^urd'ia or 
the RdTridyadLo). The whole of the concluding part of the mlhription 
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“ Suf ViRUPACSHA, or the auspicious deity with un- 
even eyes.”* 

II II 

II ■) II 

Cn, 

II ^ H 

; ’^?:^T»iq:^TiT=r : nan 

II y,ii 

^qT^fr^ftfiT^^^^^5TT?T>i;q%: II ^ II 

li '«> ll 

^'^TSITT^TfT^TTOXsElTrt^W^qf^: I 


(comprised in five stanzas) seems to be the same with the close of 
the grant on plates of copper preserved at Conjeveranu See As. Res., 
vol. lii. p, 53. 

♦ This signature is in Cawara letters. 
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■JTf%ffg^T^rt 3 =n 5 f:t?TW^T 5 TTf^^T- 5 ^ 5 T: II x: II 

II £. II 

'SlfWrTT^: II 

^T^T3i:^Tf%^Tcr^^FrHrTfl^T^^^T^ - 

II ^“11 

II II 

II II 

?:T^Tf^5lf^iTT^iT?:m’tTT^lifITf^^^T i| ?^^ || 

II a II 

111 ^ > 1^11 
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C\ c\ 

II ^'O II 

H \x; \\ 

II '^£_ II 

ll II 

II \ II 

II II 

^ c\ 

II II 

gf3I'H^'=^^T^T^^rNl^T?fT?I^Tf^^ 1 

Tf^>^T«fTT^T^^f^frT'^^^t^f^ff II II 

t^Tf^'g^xf^^T^TJTTI^ Wr II y, II 



containing sanscbJt insceiptions. 


^IT^TTfqi^^3‘T^TJIT<?t^Tf^T5BT§Tf^fT I 

n II 

TTf^5TT^T^TIT?3iTfT'JT’?Rwf^^ I 

s9 

II || 

i9f?TT5ji^(5:4t»n^^rT’g’9TiTr<T: i 

Orf^f^li'T^Tmxilf^f^^TTST^Tlf^rr II II 

ii ii 

3’^Tr^Tf^f«i?fTEi^??T^T’g^rrT^Jff 1 

w4^irT^5R5r^irTfqf|wi^^5lTf^’#Vf^W II II 

WV : II ^5^ II 

^’C^^R'?T'^T>3?wT¥i^^?75rf%5rt I 

H;^T5TtfT^^crT(iTT^^tTmTf^^'SfrT: II II 

’?f%^^^^^T^:T^^^^Tr5tT553CT I 


UlR^TTI^g II 
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I[T^5TT^T^^i!I^Tf^^^f^f%rf 11 
^?3-5=XlT^'?Ii:f^W#r^TT^15»rT^-zrTf%f%rIT It 
^T5r’7T^*T'5ft^'^^TJ!T’^^5^HT^5T I 

^T^T^TfTT^T-^%tfT^5rT^’^rr’^T H 
tR;^TrTq'WKW^^f%:ww^ ii 

^ra^T^qT^5fr^»I^%: I 

^^T^T'==»T Tf^5f : qif^t^T^T 

' 'I (^) II 

IV. Another arid similar Inscnption found at the same 

^lace. 

With a fac simile of the foregoing inscription. Major 
Mackenzie communicated the copy of another inscription 
found also at Ghitradurg and in the same year. The whole 
of the introductory part, containing the name of the prince, 
and his genealogy, is word for word the same in both 
grants : excepting a few places, where the variations are 
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evidently owing to mistakes of the artist, by 'whom the 
plates were engraved I have consequently derived much 
■assistance from this fac simile in decyphering the original 
inscription before described. 

The grant, here noticed, is by the same prince, and 
dated in Sdca 1213 , only four years anterior to the one 
before translated. I think it, therefore, unnecessary to 
complete the decyphering of it, or to insert a copy or 
translation merely for the name and description of the 
lands granted, or the designations of the persons on whom 
they were bestowed. 

Concerning the similarity of the grants, it may be re- 
marked, that this circumstance is not a sufficient ground 
of distrust , for it cannot be thought extraordinary, that a 
set form of introduction to patents should have been in use; 
or that grants, made within the space of four years, by the 
same person, should be alike. I must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that the inaccuracies of the original have impressed 
me with some doubt of the genuineness of the preceding 
grant I do not, however, suspect it to be a modern 
forgery . but I apprehend, that it may have been fabricated 
while the upper Cariidiaca continued under the sole domi- 
nation of Hindu princes. Still it may not be without its 
use, as an historical monument : since it may be fairly 
presumed, that the introductory part is copied from a more 
ancient monument; perhaps from that, with which it has 
been now collated. 

V. Inscr^pt^on on a stone found at Curug(3de in the 
district of Ad ONI 

Another ancient monument, for the communication of 
which the Asiatic Society is indebted to the same gentle- 
man, whose zeal for literary research, and indefatigable 


* Adavam, 
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industry in the prosecution of inquiries, cannot be too much 
praised, was found by him in the upper Carnctiaca in 1801, 
and has been presented to the Asiatic Society, with the 
following account of its discovery and of the inscription 
which it contains. 

' The accompanying stone was found at Curugdde, four- 
teen miles north of Balldri, not far from the Tiingabhadrd, 
among the ruins of the ancient town at the foot of the Diirg ; 
and was removed thence, in March, 1801, with the con-^ 
sent of the principal inhabitants, under the impression, 
that this specimen of ancient characters, with which it is 
covered, would be a desirable acquisition to gentlemen who 
cultivate the study of Hindu literature. 

" The inscription is chiefly written in the ancient Cdnava 
language much mixed with SanscrUi of which some of the 
^I6cas or stanzas are exclusively composed. It commences 
with the invocation of SAMnHtr(SlVA), and after intro- 
ducing the grant, date, and description of the lands, con- 
cludes with several ^I6cas usually added as a formula in 
confirmation of such donations. 

^ Afew of the stanzas, said to be written in the PrdcrU lan- 
guage, could not be understood by the Sdstris and Pandits 
at Triplicane, who explained the greatest part of the in- 
scription to my Brdhmens : by their united efforts and 
knowledge, the accompanying translation was given, in 
which I have every confidence after the experience I have 
had of the fidelity of other translations by the same hands 
(some of which are already communicated). 

"The inscription is useful as an historical record, if the 
Rdjd ^ Bagshamalla, mentioned here, be the same with 
the sovereign of the same name, mentioned in a history of 
Mysore, who flourished about the eighth century; thus 
agreeing in date nearly with the monument. 

" The beauty of the character was also a strong motive 
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for removing it, as an appropriate oflfering to a Society^ 
whose labours have been so successfully employed in illus- 
trating the interesting remains of Hindu antiquity ; and a 
permanent specimen of a character which appears^hitherto 
to have escaped much notice. 

' The common Cdnara language and character are used 
by the natives of all those countries extending from Coim- 
batore,'^' north to Bdllcee,] ncarj Beder, and within the 
parallels from the eastern Oh&is to the western, compre- 
hending tbe modern provinces of Mysore, [ SeTa,% upper 
Bednore,\\ Soonda,^ Goa, Adooii, Bachore*"^ Ganoul,ff 
the Dudb of the Kishiid and Tungahhadvd, and a consi- 
derable part of the modern Suhahs of Beder "and Bijdpur, 
as far as the source of the Kishnd at least. Its limits and 
point of junction with the Malii'^aUas may be yet ascertained 
with more precision; but in 1797, I had the opportunity 
of observing, that the junction of the three languages 
Telinga, Mahraiia, and Cdnara, took place somewhere 
about Beder. 

^Besides the common character and language, another 
appears to have been used, denominated at present the 
Halla or ancient Cdnara, in which this inscription is 
written ; it has gone so much into disuse, that it was with 
some difficulty I could get people to read it. An alphabet 
will be yet communicated, as several books and ancient 
inscriptions are written in this character . and the remaining 
literature of the Jains in Bdldglidi, appearing to be pre- 
served in’it, affords additional motives for pointing it out 
to tlie attention of the learned, as probably affording means 
of extending the field of knowledge of Hindu literature. 

' Some of the inscriptions, at Cdnara and Salset, appear 


♦ Cdyamutur. f Plidlaci. f Mehisur § ^ird, 

II Bedfiui IT Sundcf RdcJiur, || Candan^r, 
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to be written in this character ; and many monuments of 
the kind, dispersed over the upper Carnatic, hold out the 
prospect of further information. 

Among several manuscripts in Cdnctra, five, relating 
to the Jain religion and customs, are in my possession. 

' The name of Oavellt Boria, a Brdhmen, who was 
highly instrumental in forwarding and facilitating the inves- 
tigations carried on in Mysore and the JJizdm's dominions 
is inscribed on the edge of this stone, as a small tribute to 
the zeal and fidelity of a native who evinced a genius supe- 
rior to the common prejudices of the natives. He first 
suggested the idea of removing the stone to some place 
where it could be useful to European literature ; and, by his 
conciliatory manner, obtained the concurrence and assistance 
of the natives for that purpose.’ 

The stone, sent by Major Mackenzie, with the fore- 
going account of the discovery of it, is nearly five feet high, 
and three wide, and about ten inches thick. The front is 
covered with writing in large characters, above which is a 
representation of the linga in the form usual in temples : it 
is surmounted by a sun and crescent ; and near it stands a 
bull, intended perhaps for the bull called Nandi, a con- 
stant attendant of (^IVA this is followed by the figure of a 
smaller animal, of similar form. The back of the stone is 
half covered with writing. 

The translation, mentioned by Major Mackenzie, is 
here subjoined. Not being acquainted with the character 
in which the original is written, I have not collated the 
version, and have therefore used no freedom with it, except 
that of substituting, in many places, English words for 
Sanscrit, which the translator had preserved. 
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Translation. 

“Adoration be to the auspicious SwayAmbhu 
nat’ha, or Self-existent Protector 

1. “I prostrate myself before Sambhu ; whose glorious 
head is adorned with the resplendent moon , and wdio is 
the chief prop of the foundation of the three worlds 

2 “ May Swayambhu be propitious": he^ who won 
immortal renown , who grants the wishes of those that 
earnestly intreat him; who pervades the universe; the So- 
vereign Lord of Deities ; who destroyed the state and arro- 
gance of the demons ^ who enjoyed the delightful embraces 
of ParvAtI, to whom the learned prostrate themselves : 
the God above all gods. 

3. “I prostrate myself before ^ A MB HU, whose un- 
quenchable blaze consumed the magnificent Tri'pura ; 
whose food is the nectar dropping from the beams of the 
moon; who rejoiced in the sacrifice of heads by the Lord 
Rdcshasas ;\ whose face is adorned with smiles, wlien 
lie enjoys the embraces of Gauri, 

(The foregoing stanzas are SanscrU : the fourth, which is 
FrdcrU, is unexplained. Those which follow, are in Gdnara.) 

5. “By the consort of Devi whose divinity is adored, 
the spouse of ParvatI, resplendent with the glorious 
light of gems reflected from the crowns of the Lords of 
Gods and demons whose heads lay prostrate at his feet ; 
with a face ever lighted up with smiles ; he is the self- 
existent deity . may the wealth, and the stations of his 
saints, be ever granted to us. 


* This is the same stanza, which liegins the two inscriptions found 
at Chitradurg, and which likewise occurs in a grant in the posaession 
of a BrdJimen at Nandigul i and in that preserved at ConjeveraTn. 
t RlVANA. 
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6. “ The beams of whose sight, like the frequent waving 
of the lotus flower, flash reflected from the numerous 
crowns of glorious kings, of the chief of Gods, of the 
King of Kings, and of the Lord of Demons ; who exists 
in all things, in all elements, in water, air, earth, ether, and 
fire, in the sun and moon • the renowned deity manifested 
in eight forms ; S A m B H u ; may he grant our ardent 
prayers. 

7. Cheerfully I bow to ^Ambhu in the lotus of the 
heart , to him who increases and gives life to all ; who 
holds supreme command over all , who, through his three 
divine attributes, created and animated fourteen worlds ; 
who ever resides in the minds of his saints ” 

(The two next stanzas have not been explained. The 
following is in Hdllob Gdnara). 

10. ^'For ever be propitious to S6Mfj6wABA DfivADi, 
son of the fortunate BhuvanA malla vfnA, the pro- 
tector of the world, the chief sovereign of kings, the pre- 
eminent monarch, a man of superior virtue, a distinguished 
personage of the noble race, the ornament of the Chaluca 
tribe, whose state be increased progressively in this world, 
so long as the sun and moon endui'e ; who reigns in the 
city of CalydUy enjoying every happiness and good fortune, 
with the converse of good men and every other pleasure. 
In this country of Guntaladesa^ a land renowned for 
beauty and for manly strength over all the sea-girt earth, 
is situated Gondavipattan, placed as the beauty spot on 
the human face ; a city favoured by the goddess of pros- 
perity ; as a nosegay of elegant flowers adorning the 
tresses of the beauteous goddess of the earth. 

11. How is this favoured land ? In its towns are nume- 


♦ Cuntala Diia, the aaeient name of the province in which Cum- 
g6de is situated , part of the Balldri or Adonj. District. (Note by Major 
Mackenzie.) 
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rous groves of mango , plantations of luxuriant betel and 
fields of rice : in every town are channels of water, and 
wells, opulent men and beautiful women , in every town 
are temples of the Gods and of the saints in every town 
are men blessed with vigour and every viitue 

12, “ In its centre, is the mighty hill of Curngode durg, 
like the fastnesses* of heaven, ever famed, rearing aloft its 
top crowned with fortresses , in height arid compass sur- 
passing all the strong hills on the right or left 

13 '"This CiLvugdde was established as the capital of 
his dominions by the king of Cuntala, who was the foe of 
the king of Ghola who terrified the Gvrjara ^ who is the 
instrument to destroy the plants of Madru ; who put Fan- 
dya to flight. Is it possible for the king of snakes, though 
possessed of a thousand tongues, to praise sufficiently the 
beauty of this city ? 

14. “ What is the description of the delightful gardens 
that encompass the city ? They are gardens wherein are 
found the t^lao, the Lamdl, the palm, the plantain, the 
Mimusops, the trumpet-flower, the tremulous fig-tree, the 
citron, the Oleander, Mesua, and Cassia, the cotton-tree, 
the Oarambola and Poederia, the mango, Butea, and fra- 
grant Wafed, and various trees, that flourish and produce 
through all seasons as in the garden Nandana : these sur- 
rounded this city of Guvogdde” 

(The fifteenth stanza is unexplained.) 

16. “ In the city of GurugddOj the residence of the god- 


The poet indulges his fancy in describing this favoured durg ; 
hut, in fact, it is only about 250 feet high, and no ways xemarlcahle 
for stiength. (Note by Major Mackenzie.) 

f C/idla (fisVa, The modern Tanjore country. 

Gurjaia, Guzarat. 

Madiu Maduia and Tiichinopoly. 

Pdndyaf Maiawar and Tinnevelly. M. 

YOlu II. T 
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dess of pLospenty, where are numerous temples of worship^ 
fertile lands, happy spouses, fiiendly intercourse, a favour- 
able government, every sacred decoration and zealous de- 
votion in the service of Siva , 

17. The Lord of that city, a warrior unrivalled, whose 
name was E.Acshamalla, whose breast is tino;ed with 
the saffron communicated from the bosom of beauty, whose 
renown is ever praised over the whole world.” 

(The eighteenth stanza is in PvacvU, and not explained.) 

19, '^This Rdjd Racshamalla, prince of the earth, 
born of so renowned a race of sovereigns, was happily pos- 
sessed of valor, of victory, and of wealth. 

20 “ For the king E A c S H A m A L L A, who was lord of 
riches and a devout worshipper of SiVA, had for his con- 
sort SOmal DEVI, and begot a son named NeruNgala 
Eaj^ husband to the goddess of renown, tlie bestower of 
wealth on the distressed, on the learned, and on the unfor- 
tunate, to the utmost extent of their wishes 

21. To Nerungala Eaja and to his wife Pacsha- 
LA D^ivi (the soui*ce of all virtues), were happily born 
two sons, named Imadi Eacshamalla and S6 ma- 
BHijPALA, whose renown, hke the sky, overspread the 
whole earth 

22. What is the description of the eldest of these 
princes ? Imadi (or the second) Eacsuamalla Eaja, 
the successor of the former, seated on the excellent throne, 
attended by many mighty elephants, in colour like the 
Cliamariy'^' ruled the whole kingdom under one umbrella, 
possessing the wonderful power, like Chinna g6viNda, 
of feeding tigers and sheep in the same fold. 

23 The king Eacshamalla acquired great power : 
bis mighty splendour and good fortune were such as drew 


J3o5ffrun7iiens 
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the applause of the whole admiring world The globe was 
filled with the light of his reputation. The beauty of his 
person is worthy of the praise even of Cupid, the God 
famed for beauty. He was the destroyer of sin , eminent 
above foreign kings, and in battle he was as Vishnu. 

24 “ May Mritu [Siva] graciously bestow eternal 

wealth and prosperity of empire, on the king Racsha- 
MALLA, among all his chief saints. 

“During the gradual increase of the empire of Racsha- 
MALLA extending from the north, all around, even to the 
north, his servant and worshipper, a descendant of Ca- 
^yapA’s race, manager of the affairs of Talgara amabI, 
invested with full authority, equal in knowledge to Yn- 
GANDIIAB, the sun to enlighten the caste of Vajinasa, [as 
the sun enlightens the sky] ; chief of ministers, born by the ' 
blessing of the god Swayambhu, the source of wealth 
was BabAraju.” 

(Several lines follow giving an account of the ancestoi’s 
of Bababaju, which have not been translated.) 

“Such is BABARAJff, who built a temple to the god 
Swatambhu d6vi, while he was managing the affairs 
of his sovereign lord, the mighty king, the great Rac- 
SHAMALLA, whose god was the self-existent deity. 

“ The praise of the priests of the temple. 

“They were learned in the sacred ceremonies of holy 
devotion, in self-restraint, in austere fast, appropriate studies, 
alms, remembrance, silence, religious practice, ‘ and the 
worship of SiVA. 

“ They were devout in performing the ceremonies of tlie 
worship of the gods of the family. Among them was one 
named Bala^iva acharya, unequalled for a good or 
happy genius To this famous BalaSiva acharya was 
granted this gift with water poured into his hands- 
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^"The chaiitable donation of lands given to tlie good 
SWAYAMBHir in the year of Salivahan 1095^" in the Vi- 
jay a year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the month Mdv- 
gasira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun.” 

(It appears unnecessary to insert the description of the 
lands ) 

“ Also Chinna g6vinda sitaea gundi, king of 
the city of Bhogavati, equal to the sovereign of Bliaiidl, 
who was acknowledged for ever by the excellent ViBAOA- 
LfniiVA, the mighty king of the earth named Tmadi Rac- 
SHAMALLA D^iVA In the year of SalivahaN llOS,"!- of 
the cycle Plava, and on the 15th of Cdrtica, on Monday, 
in the gracious time of the moon’s eclipse, at the time 
when he made over in alms Tripura AgrahaTam, granted 
under Darapurbac to Bala^iva dSva, who repaired 
all the buildings of Swayambhu nfivA, who is distin- 
guished for knowledge of the pure Vedas, and of other 
religious institutions and customs of the worshippers of 
Siva, and for chant}’’ in feeding the poor.” 

(The sequel of the inscription is likewise omitted; it 
relates to a further grant made by the widow of BabarAju, 
at the time of her burning herself with the corpse of her 
husband The concluding part of it was left untranslated, 
being stated to be illegible ) 

The eclipses, mentioned in these grants, do not appear 
reconcileable with their dates According to the table of 
eclipses calculated by PiNGRE,!: the solar eclipses, which 
occurred in 1172 and 1173, fell on 27th January and 23d 
June, 1172, and 12th June, 1173 ; and the lunar eclipses 


* Answering to A D. 1 173, 
j Corresponding to A.D. 1181. 

J Published m L'art de verifier les dates , and inserted in Plat- 
FAiK^s System of Chronology. 
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in IISO and 1181, were on the IStli Febi'uary [and 7th 
August 13 80, and 22d December, 1181 None of these 
approach to the dates of Mwrcjasira or Agrahdyana 1095 
and Odrtica 1103 Unless, then, the era of ^Alxvahana 
have been counted differently in the peninsula of India, 
from the mode m which it is now reckoned, and on which 
the comparison of it with the Christian era is grounded, it 
seems difficult to account for this disagreement of the dates 
and eclipses in any other way, than by impeaching the in- 
scription, the authenticity of which there is not otherwise 
any reason to question. 

VI. Inscription on a Stone found at ICtiRRAH. 

Having learnt from Captain C. Stewart (a Member of 
this Society) that an inscription had been remarked by liim 
in the gateway of the fort of Kurrah [Khdra), I obtained, 
through the assistance of Major Lennon, then stationed 
in the vicinity of that place, the stone itself which con- 
tains the inscription. It now belongs to the Asiatic So- 
ciety. 

The inscription is very short , contains the date 1093 
Samvatj the name of the prince, as also names of several 
places ; and is written in a very legible character : yet all 
my endeavours to arrive at any explanation of it have been 
unsuccessful. Whether it be only a fragment of an in- 
scription (for the stone is very narrow),* or the inscription 
have been inaccurately engraved (and this also is counter 
nanced by ibs appearance), I shall not take upon myself 
to determine. At present, I can only translate the first 
six, out of sixteen lines, which run thus : Samvat 1093, f 


* Its height IS four feet nine inches, but it is only nine inches wide. 
\ Corresponding to A. D. 1037. 
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on the first day of the light fortnight of Ashddha. This 
day, at this auspicious Oaia, the great and eminent prince 
Ya^AHPala,^ in the realm of Gausamha, and village of 
Payahdsa, commands, that 
























r4V¥Tf^i:T^1=r’q 







• It may be woith remarking, that the lascription discovered at 
S(£Tandt^lia near Benares, dated ten years antecedent to this, relates 
to a family of piinces whoBe names had a similar termination. As. 
Res., vol V. p. 133, 
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VII. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the district 
of Dinajpur 

In the heginning of the present year (180G), a plate of 
copper was found at Amr/Achlii in Sioltdnpur, by a pea- 
santj digging earth for the repair of a road near his cottage. 
He delivered it to the nearest police ofidcer, by whom it 
was conveyed to the magistrate, Mr. J Pattle : and by 
him forwarded for communication to the Asiatic Society 
AmgdcJihi, though now a small village, is described as 
exhibiting the appearance of having formerly been a consi- 
derable place. Bemains of old masonry are found there , 
and numerous ponds are remarked in the vicinity of that 
and of the adjacent villages. It is situated at the distance 
of about fourteen miles from Buddl , where an ancient pillar 
stands, of which a description (as well as the inscription^ 
which is read on it), was published in the first volume of 
Asiatic Kesearches (p 131). 

The plate is very large, being fourteen inches high and 
thirteen broad. It is surmounted by a highly wrought 
ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and advanced 
some distance on the plate so as to occasion a considerable 
break in the upper lines. The superior surface is covered 
with writing in veiy close lines and crowded characters. 
The inscription is completed on the inferior surface, which 
contains sixteen lines (the upper suiface having no less than 
thirty -three). The character is ancient Pevandgari ; and 
the language Sanscrit : but so great a part of the inscription 
is obliterated (some portion of every line being illegible), 
that it is difficult to discover the purport of the inscription. 
After wasting much time in endeavouring to decypher the 
whole of it, I have been able only to ascertain the name of 
the grantor, and a part of his genealogy; with the date 
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of the grant, which imfortunately is reckoned only by the 
reign, without any reference to a known era. 

The ornament affixed to the plate, and representing a 
seal, contains a single line of writing, which is distinctly 
read, Siu Yiguahapala deva. This name as of the 
grantor, is found at the close of the inscription ; and it oc- 
curs more than once in the body of the patent. Among his 
ancestors and predecessors, the following nanaes are dis- 
tinctly legible 

The first prince mentioned is L6caPj(la, and after him 
Dhakmapala The next name has not been decyphered ; 
but the following one is Jayapala, succeeded by D6vA- 
PALA Two or three subsequent names are yet undecy- 

phered they are followed by Eajapala, palad^iva 

and subsequently MahIpala nfevA, Natapala and again 
ViGRAHAPALA d6vA. 

So far as a glimpse has been yet obtained of the purport 
of the inscription, it seems to be a grant by ViGRAHAPALA 
n^YA, in the making of which Nayapala likewise appears 
to have had some share. It is dated Samvatf 12, on the 
9 th day of Gliaitra 

The use of the word Samvat (which properly signifies a 
year) to denote the year of the king’s reign, and not that of 
Vicramaditya’s era, merits particular notice. In the 
inscription on. the plates found at Mongirjl containing a 
grant of land by a prince who appears to be of the same 
family, the date was read by Mr. WiLRiNs, Samvat 33 ; 
which was supposed both by him and by Sir W. Jonhs 
to intend the era of V ICR AM adit YA.§ I have always 


• One seems to be NArJLya^a, perhaps NArAyai^ apALa. 

"f The ongitifil seenis to exhibit Saniat but tins must be intended 
foi Sarnhat or Samvat. 

J As Rea., \ol. i. p. 123. 


§ Ibid, p. 130. 
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entertained doubts of that interpretation : and, among other 
reasons for hesitating, one has been the improbability, which 
to my apprehension exists, that the era should have been 
in use, and denoted by the same abbreviated term, so early 
after the time at which it commences. Eras by which 
nations have continued to reckon for a series of ages, have 
not usually been introduced until a considerable time after 
the event from which they are counted : and, when first 
introduced, have been designated by some more definite 
term than one merely signifying a year. But the word 
Samvat ( abbreviated from Samvatsara a year, ) being in 
that inscription prefixed to a low numeral, and not ex- 
pressly restricted, as is usual where VicramAditta’s era 
is meant, was more likely to intend the year of the reigning 
king (though Sir W. Jones thought otherwise,*) than that 
of a period reckoned from the birth, or the accession, or 
the demise of another monarch. It appeared to me like- 
wise, as to Captain Wilfokd, on examining the fac simile 
of the inscription in question, f that the character, which 
stands , in the place of the t of Samvat, resembled more 
nearly the numeral 1. The date might therefore be 133 
instead of 33. I inclined, however, to believe the lower 
number to have been rightly read by Mr. WiLKiNS on the 
original plate : and consequently supposed it to be the 
date of the reign of D^VApAla, the prince who made the 
grant. The date of the Amgdch'hi plate, which must be 
referred to the reign of the grantor VigrAhapAlA, seems 
strongly to corroborate this opinion. 

The present inscription, though yet imperfectly decy- 
phered, appears to be useful towards ascertaining the age 


* Ab. Res., vol, i. p. 142. 

I Plates i, and ii. in the let. vol. of Ab. Ree. 
T 2 
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of the Mongir grant. The names of DhekmApala and 
D6VAFiLA occur in .both inscriptions ; as that of Raja- 
pXLA does, on the pillar at Buddl, as well as on the 
Amgdchlii plate. Some of these names are alw found in 
the list of princes enumerated in the Ayinacberi'^ as having 
reigned in Bengal before Ballalas^ina. The authority of 
Abu’lfAzl, on Hindu history, is indeed not great : but 
the inscription on the statue of Buddha, which was found 
at Sdrandtlia, near Benares,] proves, that a family of 
princes, whose names terminated in pdla, did reign over 
Qauda in Bengal, near eight hundred years ago : and this 
is consistent with the period to which that dynasty is 
brought down by Abu’lfazl ; namely, the middle of the 
eleventh century of the Christian era. It appears also, from 
the same inscription found at Sdrandfha, that these princes 
were worshippers of Buddha, a circumstance which agrees 
with the indications of that faith in the Mongir grant, as 
translated by Mr. Wilkins. The name of Mahi'pala, 
mentioned as king of Gfauda in the Sdrandfha inscription, 
occurs likewise in the Amgdehlii plate j and if it be rea- 
sonable to believe, that the same person is intended in both 
instances, it will be right to infer, that the grant contained 
on the plate found at Amgdchlii is nearly eight hundred 
years old; and that the plate found at Mongir is more 
ancient by two or three centuries. This reduces the age of 
the Mongir grant to the eighth or ninth century of the 
Christian era ; which I cannot but think more probable, 
than the opinion of its being anterior to the birth of 
Christ. 


• Vol. 11 . p. 26. 


t As. Res., vol. V. p. 133. 
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VIII. InsGTijptions on flates of Copper at NiDiCAL and 

Goxjjba. 

To the foregoing description of several monuments, which 
have been presented to the Asiatic Society, I shall add a 
brief notice of two other inscriptions, of which copies have 
been received. 

Mention has been already made of a grant of land, in- 
scribed on five plates of copper, seen at Nidigal^ in the 
year 1801. It was in the possession of a Brahmana resid- 
ing at that place : and a copy of it was taken by My or 
Mackenzie, which has been communicated by him to the 
Society. The grant appears to be from the second BtrccA 
RAJA, who was third in succession from the first prince of 
that name, and grandson of the king by whom the grants 
beforementioned were made. If the date have been cor- 
rectly decyphered from the copy of this inscription, it is of 
the year 1331 Sdca, corresponding to A. D. 1409. 

Another inscription, communicated by Major Mac- 
kenzie, purports to be a grant byJANAMfeJATA, the 
celebrated monarch who reigned in India at the commence- 
ment of the present age or OaUynga. It is in the hands of 
the Brdhmens or priests of Goujda Agraharam in Bednur ; 
and was, with some reluctance, entrusted by them to Major 
Mackenzie, who himself took from it a copy in fac simile, 
the exactness of which is demonstrated by the facility with 
which the inscription may be decyphered from that copy. 
The original is described as contained in three plates of 
copper, fastened together by a ring, on which is the repre- 
sentation of a seal, bearing the figure of a boar with a sun 
and crescent. The purport of the inscription, for I think 
it needless to make a complete version of it, is that ' J A- 
NAMfijAYA, son of PARfcSHiT, a monarch reigning at 
Hastindpura, made a progress to the south, and to other 
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quarters, for tire purpose of reducing all countries under 
his domination ; and performed a sacrifice for the destruc- 
tion of serpents, in presence of the god (or idol) Haei- 
DEA, at the confluence of the rivers Tungahhadrd and 
Hdi'idra, at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun, which 
fell on a Sunday, in the month of Chaitra, when the sun 
was entering the northern hemisphere ; the moon being in 
the Wacshatra Asivini.''^ 

Having completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold 
and lands on certain Brdhmahas of Oautamagrdma : 
whose names and designations are stated at full length, 
with the description and limits of the lands granted. The 
inscription concludes with two verses ; the same with two 
of those which occur in the plates found at Ghitradiirg ,\ 
and in those preserved at Conjeveram.'l 

If reliance might be placed on this as an ancient and 
authentic monument, its importance, in the confirmation of 
a leading point of Indian history, would be obvious and 
great. Major Mackenzie, in communicating the copy 
of it, expresses a doubt of its authenticity ; but remarks 
that it can be no modern forgery, for the people thcm- 


* Such is the deduction from the text, which states a half eclipse 
of the SUE in Chaitra, on the sun’s entrance into the XIttardyana, or 
noithem path, at the moment of Vyatipdta (which imports new moon 
on a Sunday in any one of the undeimentioned Nacshafras, viz, As- 
wtni, l^rava’^, DhamshPhd, Jrdrct, Aslesha, and Mngaiiras : the firat 
of which IS the only one compatible with the month) The words of 

the text are Chaiiramds^ crishna [should he crtslina^ pacshe s6 

carana uttardy arfia san vyatipdta mmitii surya 

parva’iz ardha grdsa. gnhita [should he gTi}iita\ samad [should be 
samcLyd~\ 

In the places marked with dots, the letters are wanting in. the 
original 

t See pages 261 and 266 of this volume. 

t As Ees., vol. 111 . p 52. The verses are those numbered 50 
and 54. 
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selves cannot read the inscription. I concur witli Major 
Mackenzie both in distrusting the genuineness of this- 
monument; and in thinking that it is no recent fabri- 
cation. 

Numerous and gross errors of grammar and orthography,"^ 
which can neither be explained by a gradual change of lan- 
suagre, nor be referred to the mistakes of a transcriber or 
engraver, but are the evident fruit of ignorance in the per- 
son who first penned the inscription in Ndgari characters, 
would furnish reason for discrediting this monument, were 
it otherwise liable to no suspicion. But, when to this cir- 
cumstance are added the improbability of the copper-plates 
having been preserved during several thousand years, and 
the distrust with which any ancient monument must be 
received, where its present possessor, or his ancestor, may 
have had claims under the grant recorded in it, there can 
belittle hesitation in considering this grant of JANAMfe- 
jAya as unauthentic , independently of any argument de- 
duced from the character, which is not jierhaps sufficiently 
antic^ue ; or from the astronomical data in this inscription, 
which, however consistent with Indian notions of astro- 
nomy and chronology, will hardly bear the test of a criti- 
cal examination. 


* For example samad for samaye ) a palpaUe 

error olDvioufily arising from the blonder of an ignoianL amanuensis 
wilting fiom dictation The mistalic occurs more than once ; and 
can be accounted for m no other manner ' the syllables d and yd 
being alike in sound, though disaimilar in form ; and the blunder 
being such aa no person acc^uamted with the rudiineuts of the Sans^ 
ent language could have committed. Other inatancea have been 
remarked, almost equally strong . as Panc^luH for Paricslitt dia^ 
crawartti for chacravartti. Short vowels for long, and vice versa, in 
repeated instances ; the dental for the palatal s / and numerous other 
erroTB for spelling , besides faults of grammar and style 
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IX. A grant of Land hy Jayachandra^ Rdjd of Gan6f 

It may be proper to notice further, in this place, the 
inscription of which mention was made at the beginning of 
this essay, as having been decyphered by a Paiidit (Ser- 
vdRtr Triv^jdi) who communicated to me a copy of it, 
with the information, that the original has been conveyed 
to England by the gentleman in whose possession it was 
seen by him According to that cop}^, the genealogy of 
the prince, who made the grant recorded in the inscrip- 
tions, is as follows : 

1. Skip ALA, a prince of the solar race 

2. His son Mahichandra 

3. SrichaNdra D^iVA, son of the last mentioned , ac- 
quired, by his own strength, the realm of Oddhipura or 
Canydcuhja {Oandj); visited CdH and other holy places; 
and repeatedly gave away in alms, his own weight in gold. 
He appears to have been the first king of Candj, in this 
family. 

4. MadANapala d^:va, son and successor of 6 ri 
CHANDRA. 

5. GdVINDA CHANDRA, SOn of MADANAPALA. 

6. ViJAYA CHANDRA D V A, ( the same with Java 
CHAND,) son of G6VINDA CHANDRA ; is stated in the 
inscription as issuing his commands to all public officers, 
and to the inhabitants of NdgvXi assembled at Bevapal- 
Upaiiana, enjoining them to observe and obey his patent; 
which is recited as a grant of land to two Brdhmanas, con- 
ferred by him on the day of full moon in Mdgha 1220j‘^' 
subsequently to his inauguration as Fuvardja or desig- 
nated successor and associate in the empire. The inscrip- 
tion concludes by quoting, from a Purdiia, four stanzas to 


CorrespoDdiDg to A. D. 1164, 
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deprecate the reaumption of the grant ; and by a signature 
importing “this copper was engraved by Jayapala” 

Without having seen the original, no opinion can be 
offered on the probable genuineness of this monument. 
But it will be observed, that the inscription is consistent 
with chronology; for Jay A chand, who is described in 
the Ayin Acberi"" as supreme monarch of India, having 
the seat of his empire at Candj, is there mentioned as the 
ally of SHEnABUDDiN in the war with Prit’haviraja 
or Pit’h6ka, about the year of the Hejva 558, or A. D. 
1192 ; twenty-eight years after the date of this grant. 

Remarks 

A few observations on the general subject under conside- 
ration will terminate this essay. 

Most of the ancient monuments, which have been yet 
discovered, contain royal grants of land ; framed, com- 
monly, in exact conformity to the rules delivered by Hindu 
writers who have treated of this subject.^ That durable 
memorials have been usually fiamed to record other events 
or circumstances, there is no reason to suppose ; and this 
consideration is sufficient to explain the comparative he- 
quency of monuments which recite royal grants. It was 
the interest, too, of persons holding possession under such 
grants, to be careful in the preservation of the evideiice of 
their right. But this circumstance, while it accounts for 
the greater frequency of monuments of this description, 
suggests a reason for particular caution in admitting their 
genuineness. Grants may have been forged in support of 
an occupant’s right, or of a claimant’s pretensions. It will 


* Gladwin’s Translation, vol. ii. p 119. 

t As. Res., vol. HI. p. oO. Digest of Hindu law, vol, ii. p. 278, 
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Inscriptions upon Rocks in south Bihae* 

[From the Transactions of the Tloyal Asiatic Society, 
vol 1 p 201—206 ] 

Dr BtJCHANAN Hamilton, while engaged in statis- 
tical researches in the provinces subject to the government 
of Bengal, gave attention to the antiquities of the country, 
as to other scientific objects, which he had the opportunity 
of investigating His reports, comprising the result of his 
inquiries, are deposited in the Library and Museum of the 
East-India Company and, at his instance, the Court of 
Directors have sanctioned a liberal communication of the 
information contained in them, to this Society. Among the 
antiquities collected by him, there are many fac-similes of 
inscriptions, I purpose submitting to the Society explana- 
tions of such among them as are interesting . and I now 
present the translation of one, which appears curious. 

It is an inscription upon a rock, denominated, from an 
idol delineated on it, Tdrdchdndi, in the vicinity of Sahasram 
in South and contains the protest of a chieftain, 

named Pratapa bhavala nfivA, bearing the title of 
Ndyaca, and that of Rdjd of Japila, against an usurpation 
of two villages by certain Brdkmct'has in Ins neighbourhood 
under colour of a grant, surreptitiously obtained through 
corruption of his officers, from the Rdjd of Gddliinagara 
or Odnyacuhja ( Cctnoj), who was the celebrated ViJATA 
CHANDRA. Its date is 1229 Bammi, corresponding to 
A. D, 1173. 


* Read at a public meeting of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, Decem- 
ber 4, 1824. 

VOL. II. 
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In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s collection, there are 
copies of two other inscriptions npon rocks, in the neigh- 
bourhood, exhibiting the name of the same chieftain, in 
conjunction with many of his kindred in the one; and 
followed by a long series of his successors in the other. I 
observe little else interesting in them, besides the names 
and the dates. 

The site of the principal inscription is thus described by 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. 'In a narrow passage, 
which separates the northern end of the hills from the great 
mass, and through which the road leads from Sahasram to 
ItautdsghaTj is a place where Tdrdchdndi is worshipped. 
The image is carved on a ledge of rock , and is so small, 
and so besmeared with oil and red lead, that I am not sure 
of its form. It seems, however, to represent a woman 
sitting on a man’s knee, but not in the form usual in 
Bihar, which is called Hara-gauri. Adjacent to the 
image, a cavity in the rock has been enlarged by one or 
two pillars in front, supporting a roof, so as to form a shed, 
to which the priest, and a man who sells offerings and 
refreshments for votaries and passengers, daily repair A 
few persons assemble in the month of Srdvan. But the 
chief profit arises from passengers ; who are very numerous : 
and all who can afford, give something. The priest is a 
Sannydsi. Above the shed, the Moslemans have erected 
a small mosque, in order to show the triumph of the faith : 
but it is quite neglected. The image is usually attributed 
to the Oherds ■ and many small heaps between the place 
and Sahasram, are said to be ruins of buildings erected by 
the same people. But a long inscription, carved on the 
rock within the shed, refers to ViJAYA CHANDRA, sove- 
reign of Candj.^ 

That inscription was strangely misinterpreted by the 
PaMita attached to the survey on which Dr. Buchanan 
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Hamilton was engaged. The Paiidita supposed the 
chieftain, PeatapA dhavalA, to premise an intention of 
commemorating his descendants , and to proceed to the 
mention of VuAYA CHANDEA, proprietor of Gandj ; and 
6ateughna, son of the Mahdrdjd ■ whence Dr Hamilton 
inferred, that VuATA CHANDEA was son of Pratapa 
DHAVALA. Dr. Hamilton observes, indeed, that others 
gave a totally different interpretation considering it as 
‘ an advertisement from Pratapa dhavala, that he will 
not obey an order for giving up two villages, which, he 
alleges, had been procured by corruption from the officers 
of ViJAYA chaNdea, king of Gandj! 

The oriental scholar, upon inspection of the fac-simile, 
will have no difficulty in perceiving that the latter was the 
right interpretation ; and it is, therefore, needless to pursue 
remarks which were built upon the Fahdito!s grossly 
erroneous translation. 

The style of the protest is singular , and, on that ac- 
count alone, I should have thought it very deserving of 
notice. It serves, however, at the same time to show, that 
the paramount dominion of Gdnyacuhja extended to the 
mountains of South Bihdv: and it presents an instance of 
the characteristic turbulence of Indian feudatories. 

The second inscription, bearing the name of the same 
chieftain, Ndyaca Pratapa dhayala ntivA, with the 
date 1219, (A. D. 11G3) Saturday, 4th Jyaisldlia badi, 
and underneatli the name of his brother, the prince Tbi- 
BHUYANA dhayala, the princc’s wife SULHI, and another 
female S6mali, and two sons Lacsiimyaditya and Pad- 
MADITYA, exhibits a rude iigure of a goddess T6talA 
D^iYi, attributed to the family priest Vi^waeupa. On the 
other side of the figure are the names of fiYe daughters, 
and, at the foot of it, six 'sons of the N'dyaca. These are 
Varcu, ^ateughna, Bieauala, Sahas a dhayala, 
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Yami-cartic^: YA and Santatatna d6vA Beneath 
are names of Odyasflias, YajnyadharAj and Tidy a- 
DHARA, sons of CusuMAHARA ; the treasurer DfivARAJA, 
and the door-keeper {pratihdra) Tishala 

The site of this inscription is described by Dr BircHA- 
NAN Hamilton * ' Where the Tutvalii, a branch of the 
Kudiira river, falls down the hills of Tilotliii, is a holy 
place, sacred to the goddess T6 tala. The recess, into 
which this stream falls, is about half a mile deej) , and ter- 
minates in a magnificent, abrupt rock, somewhat in the 
shape of a horseshoe, and horn ISO to 250 feet high. In 
the centre is a deep pool, at all times filled with water, and 
which receives the stream, that falls from a gap in this 
immense precipice This gap may be thirt}?- feet wide ; and 
the perpendicular height there, 180 feet 

'The image is said to have been placed by the Gherds, 
about eighteen centuries ago , and, in fact, resembles one 
of the images very common in the works attributed to that 
people in Bihar But this antiquity is by no means con- 
firmed by the inscription, the date of which is evidently in 
Samvat 13S9, or A D 1332 

' In another inscription it is said, that the family piiest of 
a neighbouiing prince, Pratapa dhavAla, had, in A D. 
1158, made the image of the goddess alluding evidently 
to a rude figure, carved on lock, and now totally neglected. 

' The image now worshipped is, as usual, a slab carved 
ill relief, anil represents a female with many arms, killing 
a man springing from the neck of a buffalo It is placed 
on the highest ledge of the sloping part of the rock, imme- 
diabely under the waterfall. From two to three luindred 
votaries, at different times iii the month of Svdvan, go to 
the place, to pray.’ 


It figuies MAHiaiii-sunA, vulg. Bhainsdsui , slain by BhavAnI. 
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The third inscription is upon a rock at Bandughdta, on 
the Sdne river, opposite to Japila, which was the chieftain’s 
principality. The date assigned to Mahci nripati (i. e. 
Maharaja) Pratapa dhavala, besides the number of 
twenty -one years (apparently the duration of his reign, as 
chief of Japild), is, in the fac-simile, written 2219 Sam- 
vat; but the first digit being clearly wrong, it must be cor- 
rected to 1219, or 1229 . most likely the latter. No date 
is assigned to his predecessor Ubaya dhayalA; nor to 
the line of his successors, beginning with ViCRAMA^ who 
is perhaps the same with Varcu (the first among his sons, 
named in the second inscription,) and who appears from 
the epithet of vijayin, Victorious,’ to have been the 
reigning prince, when his name was here set down. The 
rest must have been subsequently, from time to time, 
added, and the first among them is SahasA DHAVALA, 
perhaps the fourth son of Pratapa dhavala, mentioned 
in the second inscription 

Above all this, there have been inscribed, at a much later 
period, other names, viz ' Mahdvdjd Nyunatrai or 
Nyunta rAya, who went to heaven {surapiira, i e. the 
city of the gods) in the year 1G43 Sanivat j and ^ Mahd- 
rdjd Pratapa RAYA, or Pratapa rubra, who went to 
heaven in the year 1053 San}ivaV 

In another part of the inscription, there occurs the name 
of Mahdi'djd Manas in ha, with the dates of 1052 and 
1053 Samvai^ and lower down, a string of three names, 
Malidrdjd C a N s A R a J A, Pratapa dixavala d^ya, and 
Madina stniia. Between the two last, there is inter- 
posed the date of 1024 Samvat. 

The name of Pratapa appears then to have been of 
frequent recurrence. The family, which yet possesses the 
principality of Bilonja, the representative of which, when 
visited by Dr. Hamilton, was lidjd Bhupanat’ha 
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claims descent from Pratapa dhavAlA, chief of Jo- 
pila. 

Japila is a large estate south of Rautds {Rdhitdswa)^ 
in the district of Rdmaghar. But the territories of the 
ancient chieftain seem to have extended beyond its present 
limits, and to have reached the vicinity of Saltasram. 

These inscriptions have no other chronological value, 
but as they corroborate the date of one possessing more 
historical interest, noticed in the Eeseaches of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (vol ix p. 441).^ It records a grant of 
land, by the same Rdjd of Cdny acubj a, Y u AY A chan- 
DEA; and, as usual, recites the names of his ancestors, 
tracing his genealogy through no less than six generations. 
The original was said to have been transmitted to Great 
Britain by the late Sir John Murray M’Gregor; but 
I am unable to say where it has been deposited.! It 
would be an acceptable communication, as serving to 
authenticate the history of a prince among the most conspi- 
cuous in the annals of his country ; on which he inflicted 
the same calamity which Count Julian did on Spain, by 
assisting a Musleman conquest of it, in revenge for the 


’ [See page 286 of the piesent volume ] 

f It appears from an inauription (a grant on plates of copper) 
published, with a translation, in the fifteenth volume of Asiatic Re- 
searches (p 447), that Jayachandha was son of Vijayachandra ; 
and that there has been a mistake in consideiing Vijayachand^ia 
and Jayachand to be equivalent Sanscrit and Hindi appellations of 
the same individual The erioi ouginated with the pandit Serv6ru 
Triv^di, who communicated a copy of the inscription noticed in 
the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches [see pages 240 and 286 of 
the present volume], as relative to Jayachand, whom he identified 
(erroneously, as now appears) with Vijayachandra. 

The series of piincea who leigned at Gddhipuia or Cdnyacuhja, 
anceatois of Jayachandba, is now completely and accurately deter- 
mined , and the reading of the insciiption in question ceases to be a 
matter of any interest. 
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abduction of his daughter.* * * § The analogy indeed is not 
quite complete ; for it was seduction of a daughter which 
Count Julian sought to revenge. 

Concerning the inscription at Tdrdchdndi, of which a 
translation is here presented, it is to be remarked, that the 
denunciation or protest, which it records, is first expressed 
in verse, t and is then repeated in prose. This repetition 
has much assisted the decyphering of it, and the correction 
of some errors, either of the original, or of the copy, A 
few explanatory notes will be found annexed. 

Translation of the Inscription at Tdrdchdndi. 

''Pratapa d h aval a, wholly divine [deva), possessor 
of happily risen and celebrated glory, addresses his own 
race. In these villages, contiguous to CalahandiX that 
contemptible ill copper§ [grant], which has been obtained 
by fraud and bribery, from the thievish slaves of the sove- 
reign of Gddhinagara,\\ by priests sprung from Suvalluhala:^ 
there is no ground of faith to be put therein by the people 
around. Not a bit of land, so much as a needle's point 
might pierce, is theirs. 

“ Samvat 1229. Jyeshiha hadi 3d, Wednesday. 


* Tranaacliona bf tlie Royal Asiatic Society vol. i. p. 14/. 

*1 la two stanzas of Vasanta tilaca metre. 

J CalahanB.i ; written Calahandi^ with a long vowel, in the prose 
paraphrase. 

§ The test exhibits, in two places, cutdmhra : which, 1 conjecture 
should be cu-tdmra from cu, ill, and tdmra, copper ; alluding to a 
grant inscribed, as usual, upon copper. There may beau allusion to 
Cutdmha, the name of a district in that vicinity. 

II Gddhinagara, the same with Oddliipura, is identified with Cdnya- 
cuhja , — See As. Res., vol. ix, p, 441, [p. 286 of the present volume,] 

^ Suvalluhala written Swalluhaniya in the prose paraphrase; it 
appears to be the designation of the ^rdhma^as^ who had obtained 
the grant of land in question. 
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''The feet of the sovereign of Japila, the great chief- 
tain, the fortunate Pratapa dhavala d^]VA, declare the 
truth to his sons, grandsons, and other descendants sprung 
of his race this ill copper [grant] of the villages of Gala- 
handi and Badayitdj obtained by fraud and bribery, from 
the thievish slaves of the fortunate ViJATA CHANDRA, 
the king, sovereign of Cdnyacnhja, by SvMllvhaniya 
folks : no faith is to be put therein Those priests are 
every way libertines. Not so much land, as might be 
pierced by a needle’s point, is theirs Knowing this, you 
will take the share of produce and other dues , or 
destroy. 

'' [Signature] of the great Rdjaputva (king’s son) 
the fortunate Satrughna.” 



XIL 

On Thkee Geants op Land, inscribed on Copper, found 
at UjjAyani, and presented by Major James Tod to 
the Royal Asiatic Society * 

[^Fiom the Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. 1 . p. 230—239, and 462—466.] 

The translations, which accompanied the Sanscrit in- 
scriptions on copper, presented to the Society by Major Tod 
having been made through the medium of an interpreter, I 
have thought it right to re-examine the originals, at the 
same time that I undertook the de cyphering of a third 
inscription, likewise presented by Major Tod, but unac- 
companied by a translation. 

Neither of the three inscriptions in question is complete. 
They had originally consisted of a pair of plates in each 
instance : as is evident, both from the contents, and from 
the very appearance; for they exhibit holes, through which 
rings were no doubt passed to hold the plates together. In 
one instance, it is the last of the pair, which has been pre- 
served. In the two others, the first of each remains, and 
the last has been lost. Enough, however, subsists, in these 
fragments of inscriptions, to render them useful historical 
documents ; as is amply shown in the very interesting com- 
ments on them which Major ToD has communicated. 

I now lay before the Society a transcript of the contents 
of each plate, as read by me ; and copies, fac-simile-, of the 
originals. My own translations follow ; and notes will be 
found annexed. 


• Read at a puljlic nieGting of the Royal Asiatic SociPly, Deceiu- 
bex 4, 1824.- 
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On collating the fac-simile with the transcript, the 
learned reader will observe that errors (for engravers are 
not less apt, than ordinary copyists, to commit blunders) 
have been in several places corrected. Where the mistake 
and requisite correction seem quite obvious, I have in 
general thought it needless to add a remark. But, 
wherever it has appeared necessary to give a reason for 
an emendation, an explanatory note is subjoined. 

All these inscriptions are grants of land, recorded upon 
copper, conformably with the usage of the Hindus, and 
the direction of the law, which enjoins, that such grants 
should either be written upon silk, or inscribed upon copper.* 

One of these grants or patents, records a donation of 
land made by the reigning sovereign of DJidvd, on the 
anniversary of the death of his father and predecessor, in 
1191 of the Samvat era, confirmed by the prince his son^ 
at the time of an eclipse of the moon, in Srdvaiia 1200 
Samvat. It appears from calculation that a lunar echpse 
did occur at the time; via. on the IGth of July A. D. 1144 
about 9!t P. M. apparent time, at Ujjayavi. 

This date, so authenticated, becomes a fixed point, 
whence tlio period, in which the dynasty of sovereigns of 
Dhdrd flourished, may be satisfactorily computed. The 
series of four princes, whose names are found in these patents, 
two of them anterior to A. D. 1134 (1190 Samvat), and 
two of them subsequent to that date, (for the anniversary 
of N ABA vaema’s funeral rites in 1191, determines his 
demise in 1190 Samvat;) may be taken to extend from the 
latter part of the eleventh century of the Christian era to 
near tlie close of the twelfth. It is carried retrospectively, 
through a line of three more princes, to SiNDHTJ, grand- 
father of Rdjd Bjx6jA, by the marble at Madhucara ghav, 
and other evidence ; as shown by Major Tod. 


Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii. p. 278. As. Eea,, voL ii. p. 50. 
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The earliest of the three patents inscribed upon copper 
which were procured by Major Tod at Ujjayani, bears the 
date of 3d Mdgha mdi 1192 Samval, answering to January 
A. D. 1137. It has the signature of Ya^OvArma DtVA, 
who, in the preceding year, 1191 Samval, had made a 
donation of land on the annivei’sary of the demise of his 
father JSlAR A VAiiMA D^iVA, which was confirmed (appa- 
rently in Ya^Ovarma’s life-time), by his son LACSTiMf 
VARMA D^:vA, ill 1200 SavivaL: as above noticed. The 
latest of the three grants is by his successor Jaya varma 
D t)VA, and being incomplete, exliibits no date. Doth these 
jiatonts <agree in deducing the line of succession from 'UdA- 
YitoiTYA DfevA, ju’cdecc.ssor of Naha vauma. There is 
oonsecpiently this scries perfectly authenticated : 

Udavaditya nf:vA 


Naua varma of:vA 

I 

Va^^vakma okva 

/\ 

Java vauma dIjv'a. Lacsiimi varma b/sva. 


No. r. 

A OraiU of Land inscrlhcil on, Oopjter, fonjid, at (■jjayaniA' 

^ II ^ II - 

m I ^"5^^ fa!:?;?rT wt 


* Sed Piittc iv. 
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^ iTT^T^' 5IT<7 11TT5C5R TI^T?:T^Tf^?:T^ tf?; - 

% tlT^-R-SITfl q^TI »rTTT^ 

fl?:T3fTiT!i ^ ii ^ 

’H'^T ^5FWf 

TTT^Tf^giT - 

’TrTT^%'SJ^W^f5 II ^^^T?:T?lt 

?r?T^:T^Tf^T^ ^ ^ 

^’srTjftfT 

I5f^ ^^TrT ^ ST^^1=»t 

fft’^T^f^r: ^Tr^T 

f^^rrt^fgr^T ^Tft- 

-^r^T »?T5R 

^fWT f^: ^lT^^TOT?jTT 
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noi 

^f^rT ’^T - 

I 1 gw’5^Tfw w^Tgi - 

vi 

cTTiT'gwfT fg^^g^Tr: i •RnsrT^^WT^^grfg^ - 

^?:Tgjt 'y’^: g?:€tgf^T^ ii 

TjgTTTgfgr'ST ^^grg^igf^ ?r - 

gi’l^tf^ f^ug^T^ ^T3ig - 
^Tq5iirTf%^ i[Tf%TiiT^T?r gfWT3: f%fg^ -zmK 

's* 

'J^ 

^TftTTgiT^ Tijfi 

fgf^f^iTT ^f%<rlr gigt ^17 h^t^t- 

f^jfV ^^g»?T^T 

■ari^^ij' TT^^ I ■airf^T^iT^g ^igTsi: 

4’g^Tat €t5R tigf^ tj^- 

■g;rfV ■^^gi’jsfgfrr^T ■3 it^^«t 

Tf^'^ I fI^5T^^TTI^f^gTf% ^TRrT - 

f^gfV^t?T^T ^^rqgjTnsT HT^- 

3TV»rTf^gr?n'^T^gT!ifg^^5|r^T - 

C\ Sj sj 

I fTrqt^W - 
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i wm - 

fn: I fi^:ir ll 

€V T<rr ' iirf¥ 

^■gT^T '51T^W -gif^: I) ^^T^^T'!?¥rTf|5T: 

-Si;^ •^T?I^I^: I - 

5^ts^ [cj:] 


'' Om 1 Well he it 1 Auspicious victory and elevation.^ 
'Victorious is lie, whose hair is the etberial expanse 
who, for creation, supports with his head that lunar line^ 
which is a type of the germ in the seed of the universe. 

"May the matted locks of Jove’s foe, reddened by the 
Jightniiig’s ring that flashes at tlie period of the world’s end, 
S})rcad for you uightless-*^ prosjierity. 

" The great ]>riuce,^ resplendent with the decoration of 


3 noth this and the following inscription begin alike, and contain 
several other parallel passages. There are gross errors in both ; but 
one has helped to correct the other. 

VvoMAcfis.v, a title of §iva, whose hair is the atmosphere. 

3 The crescent, which is Siva’s crest. 

^ SMAiiAiulrl a title of §iva. lie is represented with his hair dot- 
ted and ntatted in a long braid rolled round his head, in the manner in 
which ascetics wear their’s. Hair in that state has a tawny hue. 

5 Niglitless, endless : eternal. 

6 Miihanirii'n'a : a royal youth, a young prince. 
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five grcai titles/ vvitli which lie is thorouglily anrl excellently 
einhued and possessed, the fortunate Lac sit mi vaiima 
ntiYA, son^ of his Majesty/ the great king, sovereign, and 
supreme lord, the fortunate Y AS 6 VAEMA deva, son of 
Naha vahma beva, sun of Ubayabitya Dt:vA, ac- 
quaints the F:iUacila^^ and people, Brdhmanas and others, 
inhahiting Bdddvda cfvamd^'^ dependant on Svrdsam, and 
Ut'liavanaca grdmtd^ appertaining to Tdptd-siivarna-prd- 
sddlcd^^ both situated in the twelve groat districts^ held 
by royal patent; be it known unto you: Whereas, at the 
fortunate tlic great king, sovereign, supreme lord, 

the fortunate Ya^o vahma d^vA, upon the anniveivsary^® 
of the great king, the fortunate Naiia vAHMA BfivA, which 


7 1 am not cntii'oly confident of the meaning of tliis passage. 

y Pdtld]ind}njitlAi, ’M). oiihUfiry peri [ihraKis for son nnd successor: 
literally, whoso foot arc meditated, i. c. revered, hy 

® The additions arc those usually borne by sovereign princes among 
the Hindus. Bhniidraca answers to the title of majesty. Adhinija 
is a sovereign or superior prince, signifying Tortanate or auspi* 

cious, is prefixed to every name, 

Farman is the customary designation of a Hlja^ntra ; as barman 
is of a Brdkmana. The term enters into composition in the names 
of many of this family, 

Vatiacila is probably the PaUatl of the moderns. The term 
occurs again lower down; and also in the next grant (No. 2). 

B Pronounce IBdrttud-grdm. Sardsdni appears to be the district or 
province, in which it is situated. 

12 Perhaps XJghavioi rather than UPJiamm, 

13 This seems to be the name of a'disirict. • 

B An apanage, comprising twelve great districtH. Mah(t%dwddasctca^ 
mcMdla Hcems to have been held by this prince, under a royal grant 
from his father. He did not become bis successor ; for Java vahma is, 
in another inscription, named immediately after Ya^6 vahma ; and 
was reigning sovereign. 

Dhdrd was the capital of this dynasty. 

Anniversary of the death. It appears, therefore, that Naea 
VAUMA (lied in 1100 SumvuL 
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took place on the 8th of Gdrtica ^udi, years eleven hun- 
dred and ninety-one elapsed since ViCRAMA, having bathed 
with waters of holy places, having satisfied gods, saints, 
men and ancestors with oblations,^'^ having worshipped the 
holy BhawanIPAti,^® having sacrificed to fire offerings of 
samiy sacrificial grass, sesamum and boiled rice,^® having 
'presented an arghya^^ to the sun, having thrice perambu- 
lated Capild,^^ seeing the vanity of the world, deeming life 
a tremulous drop of water on the leaf of a lotus, and reck- 
oning wealth despicable : — As it is said : 

“ This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an in- 
stant ; the breath of man is like a drop on the tip of a blade 
of grass : virtue is the greatest friend in the journey of the 
other world. — 

Considering this, did grant by patent, proceeded by gift 
of water, for as long as the sun and moon shall endure, 


17 The allusion is to the five great sacraments, which a Hindu is 
hound to perform — See Menu, iii. 67. 

18 BHAwANfpATi is a title of Siva, husband of BhawAnL In the 
following inscription, the name again occurs in a similar manner, with 
the further designation of VarAvaua guru. 

19 The dhuH, or burnt offering ; consisting of boiled rice, with tUa 
(Sesamum orientalc), cuia (Poa cynosuroides), and ^ami (Adenanthera 
or Prosopis aculeata). 

89 An arghya is a libation or oblation, in a conch, or vessel of a 
particular form, approaching to that of a boat.— As. Res., vol vii 
p. 291, 

81 CapiM probably is fire, personified as a female goddess. 

88 Jbhra is a cloud; and tfdia, wind: whence vdtdlhra^ a windy 
cloud. Or ahhta may signify the ethcrial fluid (dedia). The stansa 
is repeated in the next inscription* 

83 A requisite formality in a donation of land, — See Digest of Hindu 
Ijew, voI. ii, p. 276. Treatises on law of Inheritance p, 268. 
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unto the Amsat’hica^* the fortunate V i. S' A pAla,*®* son of’ 
the fortunate Vi^wabtjpa^ grandson of the fortunate Ma- 
HIRA*® s-wAnr, a venerable Brdhmaiia of Carndia in the 
south, who studies two uAdas®® and appertains to the Aswa- 
Idyana^ ido’lid, sprung from the race of BhAradwaj a,®® 
and tracing a triple line of descent, Blidradwdja, Angi- 
rasa, and VdrJMspatyd,^^ settled at Adre'lavaddhdvari- 
st’hdna?'^ thej aforesaid Badaiida grdma and Ufhava'haca- 
grdma, with their trees, fields and habitations,®* together 

S'* Erroneously written Jvast’7iica in the text. Its derivation is 
from dmsat'Tia, a house ; and it hears reference to the householder's 
consecrated fire (^gdrhapaiija). HelAvudha, author of the Brdhna'Aa 
sarvaswa^ has, in the epigraph of his work, the title of Avasat^hicci 
mahd dharmddhyacsha. 

24* On a rcperusal of the grant No. 1, it appears probable that the 
grantee’s name was DhanatAla instead of VanapAla. Throughout 

the inscription, the letter has fox the most part the appearance of ^ 

the detached stroke ^ being defaced : and BnANArXiA is doubtless 
the more ordinary name. 

ss This probably should be Mihira^ which is a name of the sun. 

2ti Btoivid is one who studies two vddas : as Trind^ one who studies 
three. 

27 The text exhibits Aildyana ; doubtless for Aiwaldyma, by which 
name one of the idc^Ms of the vdda is distinguished. AfiwAnAtANA 
is author of a collection of aphorisms on religious rites (^Oalpa s^tra')^ 

28 0dtra^ descent from an ancient sage (BtsTii), whence the family 
name is derived. There are four such great families of Brdhmaitas ; 
comprehending numerous divisions. 

29 Pravaraj lineage traced to more of the ancient sages. The dis- 
tinction between gd(ra and pravara is not very clear. MXdhava on 
the Mimdnsd, 2, 1, 9, names these very three families as constituting 
a gdira : and gives it as an example of pravara, 

80 This, which seems to be the name of a country, is differently 
written in the next inscription. Perhaps it may bo a branch of the 
gdira, or family, from which the donatory derived his descent. 

81 Mdla^ signifies field j and cw7«, abode, The passage may admit 
a different interpretation. 

TOL. n. 


Y 
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with hidden treasure, and deposits, and adorned with ponds, 
wells and lakes. 

On the 15th of SrdOT Aa in the year 1200, at the 

time of an eclipse of the moon,®® for our father’s welfare, 
we have again granted those two villages by patent with 
the previous gift of water ; therefore all inhabitants of 
both villages, as well the PaUacila and other people, as 
husbandmen, being strictly observant of his commands, 
must pay unto him all dues as they arise, tax, money-rent 
share of produce,®® and the rest. 

Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes, sprung of our race, and others, should 
respect and maintain this virtuous donation accordingly,®^ 

^'By many kings, S A GAR A as well as others, the earth 
has been possessed. Whose-soever has been the land, his 
has then been the fruit.®* 

'^He, who resumes land, whether given by himself, or 
granted by others, is regenerated a worm in ordure, for 
60,000 years.®® 


implies, (as I learn from Major Tod), according to the ac- 
ceptation of the country, land not artificially irrigated, but watered 
only by rain and dew. 

33 An eclipse of the moon appears, from calculation, to have taken 
place at the time here assigned to it; viz. 16th July 1144 ; as iu the 
preceding year, 28th July 1143. — Jrt de verifier Ics Dcttes^ vol. x. 
p. 73. 

33 Hird'Ayd, gold : rent in money. 

Bhctgd bhdga; in another place, hhdgd'h'h6got\ share of produce, rent 
in kind. 

3 * This stanza, a little varied, recurs in the third grant (No. 3). 

35 This also recurs in the same (No. 3) ; and is likewise found in a 
grant translated by Sir William Jones. — As. Res., vol. i. p. 365 
at. 1. ^ 

35 A quotation. — See ^ Digest of Hindu Law,^ vol. ii. p. 281 and As. 
Res., vol. ii. p. 53. Also, vol. i. p. 366 j and vol. viii. p. 419. 
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" RamAbhadra again and again exhorts all these future 

rulers of the earth : this universal bridge of virtue 

(The remainder, upon another plate, is wanting.) 

No. 2. 

A Grant of Land, inscribed on Copper, found at 
UjjayardJ^ 

"art II ^^T- 

?TT I 

5IIWT: 11 ^ WFTT^T^T^ 

^■«iTfr VTTT^ ^i'WTTT^rrBj?:T^ ?rr 


37 The remainder of the stanza (which may he easily supplied from 
the other inscriptions : see the next grant ; and As. Kes., vol. i. p. 365 
at. 3, and vol. iii, p. 53 and vol. viii, p. 419) was probably followed in 
the second plate, by further quotations, deprecating the resumption of 
the gift by future sovereigns ; and to which was subjoined the sign 
manual, with the names of attesting officers ; as in the accompanying 
grant by YAfid varma (No. 3). 

The bridge of virtue, which signifies the maxim of duty/' bears 
an allusion to RXma's bridge, to cross the sea to Zoncof. 


• See Plate v. 
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V\T^K^ ?I’?T?:T^Tf^ - 
^ ^ ^^t^^^T^T^-ajTrT ^TT - 

TT'^KTSlTt^T^ 

?: 1 

^STTr^T WT^ - 

tl^ ^HT?:^T^T?:?Tt f ^T cT^T f% I ^TrTT - 

^^«rTf^W’=tTi?TtlTIT’qW^ 

I 3?T^T^firwT^i^^f^^^^T si?:twt v4: ^^iit 
tr^;^?IT^ II ^^W^^^Ti|VT?:TVT?:T - 
I iTTTzi ^ 5f ^^TTrm: 

q?^ n TfH f^*qt ^^mqrqr^f ^ - 

'q^TWT^qf^%^^qrT^ ^iqTqsC^T HTRT 
tm^TUq'lfT ^'Stt^TSrTiqT^ '?lf^^qT^^Tq<t^^T5r 
qf^rlT^ WttT^ - - - - 

*' Om ! Well be it ! Auspiciotis victory and elevation t 
“Virtuous is he, whose hair is the etherial expanse; 
who, for creation, supports with his head that lunar line 
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which is a type of the germ contained in the seed of the 
universe. 

"May the matted locks of love’s foe, reddened by the 
lightning’s ring, that flashes at the period of the worlds’ 
end, spread for you nightless prosperity.^ 

"From his abode at the auspicious Bardhamdnd^ura, 
his Majesty, the great king, sovereign, and supreme lord, 
the fortunate Jay A VAEMA nfivA, whom victory attends, 
son of Ya^6 varma dIiva, son of Nara varma 
D iiVA, son ofXJ’DAYADiTYA dI:va, acquaints all king’s 
oflScers, Brdhmanas and others, and the PaUacila and 
people, &c. inhabiting the village of Mdyamddaca which 
appertains to the thirty-six villages of Vaia Be it known 
unto you : Whereas we, sojourning at Cliandrctp'dHj having 
bathed, having worshipped the holy, beneficent and ado- 
rable BhawAnipati : — 

Considering the world’s vanity : 
fur 

This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast; the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an in- 
stant; the breath of man is like a drop of water on the 
tip of a blade of grass : virtue is the greatest friend in the 
journey of the other world. — 

"Having gained prosperity, which is the receptacle of the 
skips and bounds^ of a revolving world, whoever give not 
donations, repentance is their chief reward. — 

"Eeflecting on the perishable nature of the world, prefer-- 


1 These two stanzas occur also in the preceding inscription. 

9 Vata-c^Mdaca’-sTiat^iriniaii / thirty-six villages of Vata : for it 
should probably be read c'li^taca (which signifies a village) instead of 
i^Mdaca, 

3 Valgdgra^dMrd-dhM ; an allusion is probably intended to JOhdrd 
the seat of government of this dynasty. Valga signifies a leap ; and 
dhdraf a horse’s pace. 
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ring unseen (spiritual) fruit, [do grant] to be fully pos- 
sessed, so long as moon and sun, sea and earth, endure 

[unto sprung from the race] ofBHARADWljA^ 

settled at A driya Iambi ddvari sfhdna, situated 

within the southern region, at Hdja brahma puri ” 

(The remainder, inscribed on a separate plate, is wanting.) 

No. 3. 

A grant of Land inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayaoii.* 

r^T qf'C - 


^ The grantee was either the Bame pefson, or one of the same 
family, aa in the preceding grant ; for the designations are identical, 
so far as this reaches. 

* See plate vi. 
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II WTfiT ?:T^f^: I 

W fT^ fT^T Tfi^iT 11 ■STT^’? 

^?:t ^r^’^^TiTTf^ tuffT'^znrt^Tfri f^^i - 
Tlf^TITf^ rTlf^ ?sV ^TVt II 

^T5Tr?f=r^TT'«I^ - 

Tif^qi^sf ^ II ^^T^rTT^HTf^sr: xTtOj - 
I - 

5|rT^ TJT^jftfr ^5f%: II Tf^ 

wmvT ?Tf% 

Tf^ II 

^ifij 711?: ^ :3^’iVTr?r?i’?TTr^T5T ?:t^^ 

^ -R???!^: II 

fi^j II 
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II II 

(The heginningj inscribed upon another plate^ is wanting). 

In respect of two portions^ of Brdhmctna/s allowance;, 
by exchange for two portions allotted to the attendant of 
the temple and the reader, to be held as assigned for the 
anniversary of the auspicious M 6m A LA Bfivij^and in 
respect of seventeen nivartanas^ of land, with eleven, 
ploughs of land, assigned to both persons in a partition 
of Vicaricd grdma ;* the whole of the aforesaid little Vain- 
ganapadra grdma, also a moiety of Viccaricd grdma 
within the proper bounds, extending to the grass and pas- 
ture, with trees, fields and habitations, with money-rentj 
and share of produce, with superior taxes, and including 
all dues; for increase of merit and fame of my mother, of 
my father, and of myself, are granted by patent, with the 


1 For want of the first plate of this patent, the beginning of the 
second is very obscure ; and, perhaps, not rightly intelligible, without 
divining what has gone before. I have endeavoured to make sense 
of it, but am far from confident of having succeeded. 

3 M6MALA pfivi was not improbably the name of Ya^6 varma^s 
mother ; and the anniversary is that of her obsequies : as in the pre- 
ceding patent for a grant on the anniversary of the obsequies of 
Ya56 varma’s father. Else it may be the annual festival of an idol 
of that name. 

3 Nimrtana is a land-measure containing 400 square poles of ten 
cubits each, according to the LiUvati. See Algebra of the Hindus. 

4 The name is written Ficaricti grdma in one place ; and Ficcaried 
grdma in another. 

Major Ton obseves that the ancient name of BurMnjgura i$ Cari- 
grdma. 
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previous gift of water. Aware of.thiS; and obedient to 
his commands, they must pay all due share of produce, 
taxes, money-rent, &c. to them both. 

Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes, sprung of our race, and others, should res- 
pect and maintain this virtuous donation, as by us given. 

And it is said, — By many Kings, SagarA as well as 
others, the earth has been possessed. Whose-soever has 
been the land, his has then been the fruit. 

The gifts, which have been here granted by former 
princes, producing virtue, wealth, and fame', are unsullied 
reflections. What honest man would resume them ? 

This donation ought to be approved by those who exem- 
plify the hereditary liberality of our race, and by others. 
The flash of lightning from Lacshmi swoln with the rain- 
drop,^ is gift; and the fruit is preservation of another's 
fame. 

" EAmarhAdra again and again exhorts all those future 
rulers of the earth : this universal bridge of virtue for 
princes is to be preserved by you from time to time. 

Considering therefore prosperity to be a quivering drop 
of water on the leaf of a lotus ; and the life of man is such ; 
and all this is many ways® exemplified ; men therefore 
should not abridge the fame of others. 

“ Samvat 1192, 3d of Mdgka hadi (dark half) ; witness 


5 I have here hazarded a conjectural emendation ; being unable to 
make sense of the text, as it stands. Perhaps the transcriber had 
Erroneously written Tundald for tundild ; and the engraver, by mistake, 
transformed it into the unmeaning mndald^ which the text exhibits. 
LacshmI is here characterized as a thunder-cloud pregnant with fer- 
tilizing rain. 

6 Chanudhdj in the text, is an evident mistake ; it should un- 
doubtedly be hahudM, Several other gross errors in this inscription 
have been corrected ; too obviously ne'cessary to require special 
notice ; as a short vowel for a long one, and vice vers&. 

V 2 
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the venerable p%r6Mfa VAmana; the venerable swdmi, 
PtTETJSHbTTAMA ; the prime minister and king’s son, Dk- 
vADHAEA ; and others. 

“ Anspieiousness and great prosperity. 

Ik 

“ This is the sign mannal of the fortunate YA^6vAEMA 
DfivA.” 



XIII. 


On Insceiptions at Temples of the JaiSA Sect in 
South BihAe.* 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 
vol. i. p. 520 — 523.] 

As connected with the subject of an essay on the Srdwacs 
or JainaSjf read at a former meeting, I lay before the 
Society copies of inscriptions found by Dr. Bttchakan 
Hamilton in South Bihdr, Though not ancient, they 
may be considered to 'be of some importance, as confirm- 
ing the prevalence of a Jaina tradition relative to the site 
of the spot where the last of the Jinas terminated his 
earthly existence, and as identifying the first of his disci- 
ples with Gautama whose death and apotheosis took 
place, according to current belief, in the same neighbour- 
hood, 

In the Galpa sHtra and in other books of the Jainaa^ 
the first of Mahavira’s disciples is mentioned under the 
name of Indra bhuti: but, in the inscription, under that 
ofGAijTAMA swAMi. The names of the other ten pre- 
cisely agree: whence it is to be concluded, the Gautama, 
first of one list, is the same with INdra bhi^ti, first of 
the other. 

It is certainly probable, as remarked by Dr. Hamilton 
and Major Delamaine, that the Gautama of the Jainas 
and of the Ba'nddhas is the same personage: and this 


* Read at a Public Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Novem- 
ber 18th, 1826. 

t By Major James Delamaine. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 413 — 438. 
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leads to the further surmise, "that both these sects are 
branches of one stock. According to the Jainas, only one 
of Mahavira's eleven disciples left spiritual successors: 
that is, the entire succession of Jaina priests is derived 
from one individual, SuDHARMA swAmI Two only out 
of eleven survived MahAvIra, viz. Indrabhuti and 
StTDHARMA the first, identified with Gautama SwImi, 
has no spiritual successors in the Jaina sect. The proper 
inference seems to be, that the followers of this surviving 
disciple are not of the sect of Jina, rather than that there 
have been none. Gautama’s followers constitute the 
sect of Bauddha, with tenets in many respects analogous 
to those of the Jainas, or followers of Sudharma, but 
with a mythology or fabulous history of deified saints 
quite different. Both have adopted the Hindu Pantheon, 
or assemblage of subordinate deities ; both disclaim the 
authority of the vidas; and both elevate their pre-eminent 
saints to divine supremacy. 

In a short essay on their philosophical opinions, which 
will be likewise submitted to the Society, it will be shown 
that a considerable difference of doctrine subsists on various 
points ; but hardly more between the two sects, than be- 
tween the divers branches of the single sect of Bauddha. 

It deserves remark, that the Buddhas and the Jainas 
agree in placing within the limits of the same province. 
South Bihdr, and its immediate vicinity, the locality of 
the death and apotheosis of the last Buddha, as of the 
last Jaina, and of his predecessor and his eldest and fa- 
vourite disciple. Both religions have preserved for their 
sacred language the same dialect, the Pdli or PrdcHt, 
closely resembling the Mdgadhi or vernacular tongue of 
Magadha (South Bihdr). Between those dialects (Pdli 


Page 216 of the present volume. 
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and Prdcrtt) there is but a shade of difference,^ and they 
are often confounded under a single name. 

The traditional chronology of the two sects assigns nearly 
the same period to their Gautama respectively : for, 
according to the Bauddhas, the apotheosis of Gautama 
BUDDHA took place 543 years before the beginning of the 
Christian era; and according to the Jainas, the apotheosis 
of Mahaviba, Gautama swamI's teacher, was somewhat 
earlier, viz, about 600 years before the Christian era. 
The lapse of little more than half a century is scarcely too 
great for the interval between the death of a preceptor and 
of his pupil ; or not so much too great as to amount to 
anachronism. 

Without relying much upon a similarity of name, it may 
yet not be foreign to remark, that the B'wddha, who pre- 
ceded Gautama BUDDHA, was Ca^yAPA: and that 
MAH-ivfBA, the preceptor of Gautama swam!, was of 
the race of Ca^yapa. 

I take PAr^wanAt’ha to have been the founder of the 
sect of JainaSy which was confirmed and thoroughly esta- 
blished by MahavIba and his disciple Sudharma; by 
whom, and by his followers, both MAHAviRA and his pre- 
decessor PArSwanat’ha have been venerated as deified 
saints {Jinas), and are so worshipped by the sect to this day. 

A schism, however, seems to have taken place, after 
MahAvIra, whose elder disciple, Indea bhtJti, also 
named Gautama swAmI, was by some of his followers 
raised to the rank of a deified saint, under the synonymous 
designation of Buddha; (for Jina Buddha bear the 
same meaning, according to both Buddhists and Jaiuas), 
The preceding Buddha, according to this branch of the 
sect, was Ca^yapa, who is not improbably the same with 


^ Buenoup et Lassbn, Mssai siir le Pdlt, p. I5d. 
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Smmaiia Vardhamana M AHAVf ra, son (born of the 
wife) of Siddhart’ha, a 8'^ryavansi prince of the Cd~ 
dyapa race. 

It is to be observed, without, however, attaching much 
weight to this coincidence, that the name of SiddhAbt’ha 
is common to MAHAvfRA’s father and to Gautama 
BUDDHA, whom I suppose to be the same with the Jina’s 
disciple, Gautama swAmI. 

The appellative Gautama is unquestionably a patronymic 
(derived from G6tama), however SAcya SINHA may have 
come by it, whether as descendant of that lineage, nearer 
or remoter, or for whatever other cause. His predecessor 
among Buddhas is, in like manner, designated by a patro- 
nymic as above noticed, viz. Ca^yapa. 

The name of Gautama occurs also as an appellative in 
other instances besides that of the sixth Buddha, or of the 
twenty-fourth Jina's eldest disciple. One of the legislators 
of the Hindus is Gautama, whose aphorisms of law are 
extant."^ 

The gentile name of the last Buddha has prevailed in 
China and Japan, where he is best known under the desig- 
nation of Sacya. His appellation of Gautama remains 
current in countries bordering upon India. 

Inscription at NAKHAUR-f 

-30 3° 

<5^^ 30 WT- 

flT 3 ° 30 - - - 

• Preface to two treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, p. x. 

f See Plate vii, 
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“ In the year 1686 Samvat, on the 15th day of VaMcha 
sudi, the lotus of Gautama swamI’s feet was here placed 
by N1hal6 mother of 2'ha. (Thaccur), Sangeama g6; 
vAEBHANA dAsa, son of Tha. Tulasi dAsa, son of 
i'ha. ViMALA dAsa, of the race of Chdpard and lineage 
of [Bharata Chacravarti’s\ prime councillor j the fortunate 
JiNA-bAjA st5bi, the venerable guide of the great O’ha- 
ratara tribe, being present.” 

The same pious family, which is here recorded for erect- 
ing, or more probably restoring, the representation of 
Gautama swamI’s feet at Nahham, is in like manner 
commemorated by three inscriptions, bearing date six years 
later {viz. 1692 Samvat,* for the like pious office of 
erecting images of the feet of MahAatI ea and of his eleven 
disciples, at PdwdpuH, which, or its vicinity, is in those 
inscriptions stated to be the site of that saint’s extinction 
{nirvd'Aa) or translation to bliss. 

The same names recur, with those of many other persons, 
inhabitants (as this family was) of the town of Bihdr, 
where a numerous congregation of Jainas seems to have 
then dwelt ; and with the same additions and designations 
more fuUy set forth : whence it appears, that the designa- 
tion of " descendant of a prime councillor” bears reference 
to a supposed descent from the prime minister of the 
universal or paramount sovereign, BhAEAta, son of the 
first Jim RIshabha. 


* The largest of those insctiptious names lihewise the reigning 
' Emperor, ShAs JehAn. 
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SaNgeama and Go vAedhana, here joined as an ap- 
pellation of one person, are in those inscriptions separated 
as names of two brothers, sons of Tulasi dasa and his 
wife NfHALb. In other respects, the inscriptions confirm 
and explain each other. 


* Copies of those at Pdwdpuri were not taken in fac-siinile, hut 
are merely transcripts. 


XIV. 


On the Indian and Arabian Divisions of the 
Zodiac. 


From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 323 — 376. Calcutta, 1807, 

4to.] 


The researches, of which the result is here laid before 
the Asiatic Society, were -undertakeii for the purpose of 
ascertaining correctly the particular stars, which give names 
to the Indian divisions of the zodiac. The inquiry has, at 
intervals, been relinquished and resumed : it was indeed 
attended with considerable difficulties. None of the native 
astronomers, whom I consulted, were able to point out, in 
the heavens, all the asterisms for which they had names : 
it became, therefore, necessary to recur to their books, in 
which the positions of the principal stars are given. Here 
a fresh difficulty arose from the real or the seeming dis- 
. agreement of the place of a star, with the division of the 
zodiac, to which it was referred ; and I was led from the 
consideration of this and of other apparent contradictions, 
to compare carefully the places assigned by the Hindus to 
their nacshatras, with the positions of the lunar mansions, 
as determined by the Arabian astronomers. After repeated 
examination of this subject, with the aid afforded by the 
labours of those who have preceded me in the same in- 
quiry, I now venture to offer to the perusal of the Asiatic 
Society the following remarks, with the hope that they 

will be found to contain a correct ascertainment of the stars 
VOS. n w 
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by which, the Hindus have been long accustomed to trace 
the moon’s path. 

The question, which I proposed to myself for investi- 
gation, appeared to me important, and deserving of the 
labour bestowed upon it, as obviously essential towards a 
knowledge of Indian astronomy, and as tending to deter- 
mine another question; namely, whether the Indian and 
Arabian divisions of the zodiac had a common origin. Sir 
William Jones thought that they had not; I incline to 
the contrary opinion. The coincidence appears to me too 
exact, in most instances, to be the effect of chance : in 
others, the differences are only such as to authorize the re- 
mark, that the nation, which borrowed from the other, has 
not copied with servility. I apprehend that it must have 
been the Arabs who adopted (with slight variations) a divi- 
sion of the zodiac familiar to the Hindus. This, at least, 
seems to be more probable than the supposition, that the 
Indians received their systems from the Arabians : we know, 
that the Hindus have preserved the memory of a former 
situation of the Colures, compared to constellations, which 
mark divisions of the zodiac in their astronomy ; but no 
similar trace remains of the use of the lunar mansions, as 
divisions of the zodiac, among the Arabs, in so very remote 
times. 

It will be found, that I differ much from Sir William 
Jones in regard to the stars constituting the asterisms of 
Indian astronomy. On this, it may be sufficient to remind 
the reader, that Sir William Jones stated only a con- 
jecture founded on a consideration of the figure of the 
nacshatra and the number of its stars, compared with 
those actually situated near the division of the ecliptic, to 
which the nacshatra gives name. He was not apprized 
that the Hindus themselves place some of these constella- 
tions far out of the limits of the zodiac. 
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Table of Nacshatbas or Asterisms (marking the Moon’s Path- 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

ttir- 

+ 

15 

16 

^ 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27' . 

28 

Names of the NacsTiatras 

Aswini. 

Bharanz. 

Cntticd. 

RoMdii. 

Mrfgaiu 

ras. 

Ardrd, 

Punar- 

vasu. 

PusTiya. 

Asleshd, 

Maglid. 

PuTva 

P^hdl- 

guni. 

Uttara 

rui‘ 

guui. 

Hasta, 

V 

Chitrd. 

Swdti. 

Viidc^hd. 

Anurd- 

dlid. 

Jyesh^ 

Mula. 

PuTVa. 

Ashddha. 

Uttara. 

Ashddha. 

Ahhijit. 

i^ravaha. 

DTianisTi- 
V lid. 

&atah» 

hishd. 

Purva 

Bhddra- 

‘pada. 

Uttara 

Bhddra- 

pada. 

Re vatz. 

Presiding deities or regents of J | 
each, asterism J ' 

The 

Aiwins, 

Yama. 

Fire. 

Pb A Ji- 

PAII. 

The 

moon. 

Rudra. 

Aditi, 

Vrihas- 

pati. 

The 

Serpents. 

The Pi- 
tris. 

Bhaga. 

Arya- 

MAN, 

Savitn or 
the Sun. 

Twash- 

TRI. 

Air. 

Indra 
and fire. 

Mitra. 

Indra. 

Nirriti, 
a Pdcslias. 

Water. 

The Vis‘ 
wedevas. 

BbahmA. 

VisHisru. 

The 

Vasus. 

Varuna. 

AjapXt, 

Ahibra- 

DHNA. 

PfiSHANi 


A hand. 

A pearl. 

A coral 
head. 

A fes- 
toon. 

A row of 
oblations. 

A ring. 

A lion’s 
tail. 

A couch. 

An clcphant’a 
DOOtll' 

. A trian- 
gular nut. 

Three 

footsteps. 

A drum 
or tabor. 

A circle. ; 

A fisTire with 

1 double face. 

A couch, 
or bed. 

A tabor. 

The figures of the NacsTiatras ? 
according to Sripati, fizc. . J 

A horse’s 
head. 

The 
: Ydni. 

A razor 
or hnife. 

A wheeled 
Carriage. 

An ante- 
lope *s head 

A gem. 

A house. 

An ar- 
row. 

A potter’s 
wheel. 

A house. 

couch or 
bedstead. 

Abed. 

Their figures according to other ? ' 
authors ^ 




A tem- 
ple.* 



'3 

A cres- 
cent.* 






A lampt 

A gem.* 
A pearl. 1 



An ear- 
ring. t 

A couch. 

An Glcphnnt'B 
tootli.; 

A hed-t 

A trian- 
gie.j: 

A tri- 
dent.'l- 



A couch, 
or bed.} 

V fiRure with 
two face a, t 


Number of stars according to ) 

3 

3 

6 

5 

3 

1 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

11 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

100 

2 

2 

32 

Other numbers assigned hy dif- > 

2t 






2t 





5t 



- 

2t 

3t 


n 

4t 

4t 

2# 







Relative situation of the priu- \ 
cipal star ; according to the ; 
Surya siddhdnfa J 

N. 

S. 

S. 

E. 

N. 


E, 

Middle. 

E. 

S. 

N. 

N 

2d W. of 
1st N. W. 



N. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

E. 

N. 

N. ^ 

Brihgtest, 

Middle. 

W. 

Brightest. 

N. 

N. 

S. 

Place of the star in 6tha of de- ^ 
gtees from the origin of the f 
Nacshatra; according to the k 

same / 

48 

40 

65 

57 

58 

4 

73 ' 

76 

1 

1 

14 

54 

64 

50 

60 

1 

t- 

74 • 

78 

64 

14 

6 

4 

Middle 
of the 
preceding 
Nacshatra. 

End of P. 

Ashddha, 

i 

End of U. 

Ashddha. 

Third 
quarter of 
the last. 

SO 

36 

22 

79 

Its place, in degrees, from the ) 
origin of the Ecliptic 5 

80 

200 

370 30' 

490 30' 

630 

670 20' 

930 

1060 

1090 

1290 

1440 

1550 

: 1700 

Jpo 

1990 

2130 

2240 

2290 

241“ 

2540 

\ 2600 

2660 40' 

230° 

290° 

320° 

326° 

337° 

359° 50' 

Ita distance from the Ecliptic. . , 

10^" N. 

120 N. 

50 N. 

50 s. 

10 ° s. 

90 S. 

60 N. 

N. 

70 S. 

N. 

120 N. 

130 N. 

110 s. 

20 s. 

370 N. 

10 30' S. 

30 s. 

40 s. 

90 s. 

50 30' S. 

50 s. 

600 N. 

300 N. 

36“ N. 

0“ 30' S. 

24° N. 

26° N. 

N. 

1 

Place of the star in degrees, 1 
measured on the Ecliptic, ac- > 
cording to Brahmegupta. . ) 

80 

200 

370 2S' 

490 28 ' 

630 

670 

930 

1060 

1080 

1290 

1470 

1550 ' 

1700 

1830 

1990 

2120 5' 

2240 5' 

2290 5' 

2410 

2540 

2600 

265“ 

2780 

290° ' 

320° 

326“ 

337“ 

360“ 

Distance from the Ecliptic 

10° N. 

120 N. 

4031 ' N, 

4033 's. 

100 s. 

110 s. 

60 N. 

N. 

70 s. 

— L 

N. 

120 

130 N. 

110 S. 

20 s. 

370 N. 

10 23' S. 

1 “ 44 ' s. 

30 30' S. 

8“ 30' S. 

50 20 ' S, 

50 s. 

■620 N. 

300 N. 

36° N. 

0“ 18' S. 

24° N, 

26° N. 

N. 

Place in degrees measured on \ 
the Ecliptic, according to the ; 
SiddTidnia Uromani ) 

SO 

200 

3?o 28' 

490 28' 

630 

6 70 

930 

1060 

1080 

1290 

1470 

1550 

1700 

1830 

1990 

212“ 5' 

2240 5' 

2290 5' 

241 

2540 

2600 

265 

278 

29o" 

320“ 

326° 

337° 

60“ 

Distance from the Ecliptic ...... 

10° N. 

120 N. 

4° 30' N. 

4030 's. 

100 s. 

11° S. 

60 N. 

N. 

70 S. 

N. 

120 N. 

130 N. 

110 s. 

10 45' S. 

370 N. 

1“ 20' S. 

1“ 45' S. 

30 30' S. 

8“ 30' S. 

50 20 ' s. 

50 s. 

62“ N. 

300 N. 

36° N. 

0“ 20' S. 

, 24° N. 

26° N. 

N. 

Place in degrees measured on \ 
the Ecliptic, according to > 
the Or aha laghava.. ) 

S° 

21° 

380 

49° 

62° 

66° 

94° 

106° 

1070 

129° 

148° 

155° 

170“ • 

183“ 

198° 

212° 

224° 

230° 

242° 

255" 

261° 

268° 

2750 

386° 

320“ 

325° 

337" 

300“ 

Distance from the Ecliptic...... 

lOO N. 

120 N. ■ 

5“ N, 

50 s. 

10 ° s. 

110 S. 

60 N. 

N. 

70 S. 

N. 

J20N. 

130 N. 

110 S. 

20 s. 

370 N. 

10 S. 

20 S, 

30 s. 

80 S. 

50 s. 

50 s. 

62»:n. 

30“ N. 

36° N. 

N. 

24° N. 

27“ N. 

N. 

True longitude according to | 
the SiddTidnia sdrDahhauma. j 

12040' 

25° S' 

39“ 2' 

480 9' 

610 1' 

650 8' 

94053 ' 

1060 

1090 

1290 ' 

142" 48' 

1500 

1750 13' 

1930 60' 

1820 24' 

212“ 36' 

2240 38' 

230“ 5' 

248“ 36' 

2540 34' 

2600 21' 

262“ 10' 

280“ 3' 

294“ 12' 

319" 15' 

335“ 8' 

348“ 44' 

359“ 50' 

True latitude 

10050'N. 

120 55' N. 

40 44' 

4040 'S.' 

IQO 12'S, 

.11° 7' S, 

. 60 N. 


70 4' S. 


120 42' N, 

, 130 55' N 

. 120 s. 

10 52’ S. 

410 5'N. 

1“ 25' S. 

10 50' S. 

30 28' S. 

8“ 40' S. 

50 22' S. 

50 S. , 

62“ 14' N 

. 30“ 5' 

26“ 25' N 

. 0“ 45' S. 

26“ 3' N, 

. 28° N. 


Star supposed to he meant 

a Arielis . 

Musca. 

7) Tauri. 
Pleiades. 

a Tauri, 
Aid eh a- 

ran. 

X Orionis, 

, a Orionie, 

Gemi- 

norum, 

8 Cancri, 

a 1 and ^ 
Cancri. 

1 a Leonia. 
Regulus. 

*8 Leonis, 

. Leonis. 

y or 8 
Corvi. 

a; Virgi- 
Tiia. 
Spica. 

a Bootis. 
Arctu- 

rus. 

a or K 

Librse. 

8 Scorpi- 
%nis. 

a Scorpi- 
onis. 
Antares. 

V or u 
Scorpio- 
nis. ' 

8 Sagit- 
tarii. 

T Sagit^ 
taril. 

j a Lyt00p 

a Aquilaa. 

a DeD 
phini. 

X Aquarii 

aPegnsi. 

a Andro- 
medm. 

^Pia- 
olmn. ■ 


* VABisHf ’ ha. t S-^calya. 
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I shall examine the several nacshatms and Innar man- 
sions in their order ; previously quoting from the Hindu 
astronomers, the positions assigned to the principal star, 
termed the ydgatdrd. This, according to BrahmegDpta, 
(as cited hy LAcshmid^sA in his commentary on the Sird^ 
mani,) or according to the Brahme siddhdnta (cited hy 
BhtjdhARA, is the brightest star of each cluster. But 
the Surya siddhdnta specifies the relative situation of the 
Ydgatdrd in respect of the other stars ; and that does not 
always agree with the position of the most conspicuous 
star. 

The number of stars in each asterism, and the figure 
under which the asterism is represented, are specified by 
Hindu astronomers: particularly by ^EfpATi in the 
Ratnamdld. These, with the positions of the stars rela- 
tively to the ecliptic, are exhibited in the annexed table. 
It contains the. whole purport of many obscure and almost 
enigmatical verses, of which a verbal translation would be 
nearly as unintelligible to the English reader as the original 
,text. 

The authorities, on which I have chiefly relied, because 
they are universally received by Indian astronomers, are the 
S'drya siddhdnta, Sirdmani, and Qraha Idghava. They 
have been carefully examined, comparing at the same time 
several commentaries. The Ratnamdld of is 

cited for the figures of the asterisms ; and the same passage 
had been noticed by Sir William Jones.’"^ It agrees 
nearly with the text of Vasisht’ha cited by MtoI^waea, 
and is confirmed in most instances by the MuhMa chintd- 
maiiL The same authority, confirmed with rare exceptions 
by VASiSHf'’HA SAcAlyA, and the Ahhamna, is quoted 
for the number of stars in each asterism. The works of 


* Ab* Ren., voL ii. p. 294* 
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BEAHMEGtrPTA have not been accessible to me : but the 
Marichi, an excellent commentary on the ^ir6~ 

ma4i% by Mhki^waea, adduces from that author a state- 
ment of the positions of the stars; and remarks^ that it 
is founded on the BroJime siddhdnta, contained in the 
'Vishn'wdhermdttara.'^ Accordingly, I have found the same 
passage in the Brahme sidddnta, and verified it by the 
gloss entitled Vdsand ; and I, therefore, use the quotation 
without distrust. Later authorities, whose statements coin- 
cide exactly with some of the preceding (as CamalacAEA 
in the Tatwaviveca) would be needlessly inserted : but one 
(MtTKi^wAEA in the Siddhdnta sdrvahhamna), exhibiting 
the position of the stars differently, is quoted in the an- 
nexed table. 

The manner of observing the places of the stars is not 
explained in the original works first cited. The S^rya 
siddhantd only hints briefly, ^ that the astronomer should 
frame a sphere, and examine the apparent longitude and 
latitude.*!-’ Commentators, J remarking on this passage, 
describe the manner of making the observation : and the same 
description occurs, with little variation, in commentaries on 
the 8iTdma'ifii,§ They direct a spherical instrument (ffd- 
layantm) to be constructed, according to instructions con- 
tained in a subsequent part of the text. This, as will be 
hereafter shewn, is precisely an armillary sphere. An ad- 
ditional circle graduated for degrees and minutes, is di- 
rected to be suspended on the pins of the axis as pivots. 


^ Another JBrahme siddhdnta is entitled the Sdcalya sanhitd. The 
author of the Marichi, therefore, distinguishes the one to which he 
refers. 

’I Sp^hufdvicshd^a and Sp^hutadhruvaca ; which will he explained 
inrther on. 

J EanoanAt’ha and BHifruHABA. 

§ In the Vdsand Wshya and in the Markhi, 
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It IS Tia.Tn p.rl Vedhavalaya or intersecting circle^ and appears 
to be a circle of declination. After noticing this addition 
to the instrument, the instructions proceed to the rectifying 
of the Qdlayantra, or armillary sphere, which is to be 
placed, so that the axis shall point to the pole, and the 
horizon be true by a water-level. 

The instrument being thus placed, the observer is in- 
structed to look at the star Bevati through a sight fitted 
to an orifice at the centre of the sphere; and having 
found the star, to adjust by it the end of the sign Pisces 
on the ecliptic. The observer is then to look, through the 
sight, at the y6ga star of As'wini, or at some other pro- 
posed object; and to bring the moveable circle of decli- 
nation over it. The distance in degrees, from the inter- 
section of this circle and ecliptic, to the end of Jdzna or 
Pisces, is its longitude (dhruvaea) in degrees ; and the 
number of degrees on the moveable circle of declination, 
from the same intersection to the place of the star, is its 
latitude (vicsh^pa) north or south.*' 

The commentatorsf further remark, that ‘the latitude, 
so found, is {sp’huia) apparent, being the place intercepted 
between the star and the ecliptic, on a circle passing 
through the poles ; but the true latitude (asp'huia) is found 
on a circle hung upon the poles of the celestial sphere, as 
directed in another place.’ The longitude, found as above 
directed, is, in like manner, the space intercepted between 
the origin of the ecliptic and a circle of declination passing 
^ 

♦ Father P^tau, and, after him, Bailiy, for reasons stated ly 
them (Uranol, Dissert. 2. 2. Ast* Anc. p. 428.), are of opinion, that 
the ancient astronomers referr'ed stars to the equator; and that Eu- 
doxus and Hipparohus must be so understood, when speaking of the 
longitudes of stars. Perhaps the Greek astronomers, like the Hindus, 
reckoned longitudes upon the ecliptic intersected by circles of decli- 
nation, in the manner which has been here explained. 

t Bhudsaba is the most explicit on this point. 
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through the star: differing, consequently, from the true 
longitude. The same commentators add, that the longi- 
tudes and latitudes, exhibited in the text, are of the de- 
scription thus explained ; and those, which are stated in 
the siddhdnta, are expressly affirmed to be adapted 

to the time when the equinox did not differ from the origin 
of the ecliptic in the beginning of Mesha. 

It is obvious, that, if the commentators have rightly 
understood the text of their authors, the latitudes and lon- 
gitudes there given, require correction. It will indeed 
appear, in the progress of this inquiry, that the positions 
of stars distant from the ecliptic, as there given, do not 
exactly correspond with the true latitudes and longitudes 
of the stars supposed to be intended: and the disagree- 
ment may be accounted for, by the circumstance of the 
observations having been made in the manner above de- 
scribed. 

Another mode of observation is taught in the Siddhdnta 
sundara, cited and expounded by the author of the Sid- 
dhanta saTvahhanviia, * A tube, adapted to the summit of a 
gnomon, is directed towards the star on the merdian : and 
the line of the tube, pointed to the star, is prolonged by a 
thread to the ground. The line from the summit of the 
gnomon to the base is the hypotenuse; the height of the 
gnomon is the prependicular ; and its distance from the 
extremity of the thread is the base of the triangle. There- 
fore, as the hypotenuse is to its base, so is the radius to a 
base, from which the sine of the angle, and consequently 
the angle itself, are known. If it exceed the latitude, the 
declination is south ; or, if the contrary, it is north. The 
right ascension of the star is ascertained by calculation 
from the hour of the night, and from the right ascension of 
the sun for that time. The declination of the correspond- 
ing point of the ecliptic being found, the sum or difference 
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of the declinations, according as they are of the same or of 
different denominations, is the distance of the star from the 
ecliptic. The longitude of the same point is computed; 
and from these elements, with the actual precession of the 
equinox, may he calculated the true longitude of the star ; 
as also its latitude on a circle passing through the poles of 
the ecliptic.’ 

Such, if I have rightly comprehended the meaning in a 
single and not very accurate copy of the text, is the purport of 
the directions given in the Siddhdnta sundara and sdrva- 
bhauma : the only works in which the true latitudes and lon- 
gitudes of the stars are attempted to he given. All the rest 
exhibit the longitude of the star’s circle of declination, and 
its distance from the ecliptic measured on that circle. 

I suppose the original observations, of which the result 
is copied from Beahmegupta and the S'drya siddhdnta, 
with little variation, by successive authors, to have been 
made about the time, when the vernal equinox was near 
the first degree of Misha.* The pole then was nearly 
seventeen degrees and a quarter from its present position 
and stood a little beyond the star near the ear of the 
Cameleopard. On this supposition it will be accordingly 
found, that the assigned places of the nacshatras are easOy 
reconcileable to the positions of stars likely to be meant. 

I shall here remark, that the notion of a polar star, com- 
mon to the Indian and Grecian celestial spheres, implies 
considerable antiquity. It cannot have been taken from 
our present pole-star (a^IJrssB minoris), which, as Mons. 
BAifiLT has observed,! was remote from the pole, when 


* Beahmeiidpia wrote soon after that period ; and the S4rya 
siddldnta is probably a work of nearly the same age. Mr. Benhei 
considers it as more modern (As. Bes., vol. vi.): it certainly cannot 
be more ancient ; for the equinox must have past the beginning of 
Misha, or have been near it, when that work was composed, 
t Astronomie Ancienne, p. SUi 
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EuDOXtrs described the sphere; at which time, according 
to the quotation of Hippabchhs, there was a star situated 
at the pole of the world.^ B A ILLY conjectures, as the 
intermediate stars of the sixth magnitude are too small to 
have designated the pole, that x Draconis was the star 
meant by EtrLoxtrs, which had been at its greatest ap- 
proximation to the pole, little more than four degrees from 
it, about 1326 years before Christ. It must have been 
distant, between seven and eight degrees of a great circle, 
when Eunoxtrs wrote. Possibly the great star in the 
Dragon (a Draconis), which is situated very near to the 
circle described by the north pole round the pole of the 
ecliptic, had been previously designated as the polar star. 
It was within one degree of the north pole about 2836 years 
before Christ. As we know, that the idea could not be 
taken from the star in the tail of Ursa minor, we are forced 
to choose between Bailly’s conjecture or the supposition 
of a still greater antiquity. I should, therefore, be inclined 
to extend to the Indian sphere, his conjecture respecting 
that of EtTDOXtJS. 

I shall now proceed to compare the nacsliatms, with the 
manzils of the moon, or lunar mansions, 

I. Aswini, now the first nacshatra, but anciently the last 
but one, probably obtained its present situation at the head 
of the Indian asterisms, when the beginning of the zodiac, 
was referred to the first degree of Mesha, or the Earn, on 
the Hindu sphere. As measuring a portion of the zodiac 
it occupies the first 13° 20' of Mesha : and its beginning 
follows immediately after the principal star in the last 
nacshatra (Revaii), reckoned, by some exactly, by others 
nearly, opposite to the very conspicuous one? which forms 
the fourteenth asterism. Considered as a constellation 


* HirPARonus, Comment, on Aratus, lib. i. p. 17&, 
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Aswini comprises tliree stars figured as a horse’s head; 
and the principal, 'which is also the northern one, is stated 
by all ancient authorities, in 10'" N. and 8° E. from the 
beginning of Mesha, 

The first manzil, or lunar mansion, according to the 
Arabs, »is entitled Sheraidn, (by the Persians corruptly 
called, as in the oblique case, Sheraiain), and comprises 
two stars of the third magnitude on the head of Aries, in 
lat. 6° 36' and 7° 51' N., and long. 26° 13' and 27* * * § ^ 7^* 
With the addition of a third, also in the head of the Ram, 
the asterism is denominated AsJirdt The bright star of 
the second or third magnitude which is out of the figure of 
the Earn, according to Ulugh beg, but on the nose 
according to Hipparchus cited by this author from Pto- 
lemy, is determined Ndtih : it is placed in lat. 9° 30' N. 
and long. 1^ 0° 43', and is apparently the same with the 
principal star in the Indian asterism ; for M u H A M M E D of 
TiziUy in his table of declination and right ascension, ex- 
pressly terms it the. first star of the Sheraiain.^ 

Many pandits, consulted by me, have concurred in point- 
ing to the three bright stars in the head of Aries (« J3 and y) 
for the Indian constellation Aswini, The first star of 
Aries (a) was also shown to Dr. Hunter, at Ujjayini, 
for the principal one in this asterism ; and Mr. DAVisi 
states the other two, as those which were pointed out to 
him by a skilful native astronomer, for the stars that dis- 
tinguish Aswini. The same three stars, but with the addi- 
tion of three others, were indicated to Le GeNtil, for this 
constellation.§ I entertain, therefore, no doubt, that Sir 


• Hvdb’s Ulugh beg, p. 58. 

t Hype*s Com. on Ulugh beg^s tables/ p. 

I As. Res,, vol. ii. p. 226. 

§ M^m. Acad. Scien., 1772, F. ii., p. 209. 

w 2 
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William Jones* was right in placing the three stars ot 
Asivini in, and near, the head of the Earn ; and it is evident 
that the first naosliatra of the Hindus is here rightly deter- 
mined, in exact conformity with the first lunar mansion of the 
Arabs ; although the longitude of a Arietis exceed, by half a 
degree, that which is deduced, for the end of Aswint, from the 
supposed situation of the Virgin’s spike opposite to the be- 
ginning of this nacshatra ; and although its circle of decli- 
nation be 13° instead of 8° from the principal star in Revati, 
II. Bharani, the second Indian asterism, comprises 
three stars figured by the Tdni or pudendum muliehre : and 
all ancient authorities concur in placing the principal 
and southern star of this nacshatra in 12° N. The second 
manzil, entitled Butain, is placed by Ulugh BEof in 
lat. 1° 12' and 3° 12' ; and this cannot possibly be recon- 
ciled with the Hindu constellation. But Muhammed of 
TiziUyX assigns to the bright star of Butain a declination 
of 23® N. exceeding by nearly 2° the declination allotted 
by him to Ndtih, or his first star in Sheroddin. This 
agrees with the diflference between the principal stars of 
A^wini and Bhdrahi ; and it may be inferred, that some 
among the Muhammedan astronomers have concurred with 
the Hindus, in referring the second constellation to stars 
that form Musca. There were no good grounds for sup- 
posing Bharahi to correspond with three stars on the tail 
of the Earn ;§ and I have no doubt, that the stars, which 
compose this nacshatray have been rightly indicated to me, 
as three in' Musca, forming a triangle almost equilateral ; 
their brightness, and their equal distance from the first and 
third asterisms, corroborate this opinion, which will be 
confirmed by showing, as will be done in the progress of 


• As. Res., vol. ii. p. 298. 
{ See Hyde’s CommentaTy, p, 97. 


t Hyde, p. 61. 

§ As. Res., voJ. ii. p. 298. 
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this comparison, that the nacsliatras are not restricted to 
the limits of the zodiac. 

III. Cntticd now the third, but formerly the first, 
nacshatra, consists of six stars figured as a knife or razor, 
and the principal and southern star is placed in 4^*^ or 5® N. 
and in 65 sixths of degrees (or lO*" 50') from its own com- 
mencement, according to the Surya siddhdnta, or 37° 28' to 
38° from the beginning of Mesha, according to the Sid- 
dhanta sirdmani, and Qraha Idghava respective!}". This 
longitude of the circle of declination corresponds nearly 
with that of the bright star in the Pleiades, which is 40° of 
longitude distant from the principal star of Revati. 

The stars indicated by Ulugh beg for Thurayyd, also 
correspond exactly with the Pleiades ; and these were 
pointed out to the Jesuit missionaries,* as they have since 
been to every other inquirer, for the third nacshatra. If 
any doubt existed. Mythology might assist in determining 
the question ; for the Gritticds are six nymphs, who nursed 
ScANDA, the god of war, named from these, his foster 
mothers, CARTicfiYA or ShaiJmXtura. 

IV. We retain on our celestial globes the Arabic name 
of the fourth lunar mansion Dehardn (or with the article, 
Aldebardn)\ applied by us, however, exclusively to the 
bright star called the Bull’s eye ; and which is unquestion- 
ably the same with the principal and eastern star of Rdhini 
placed in 4^° or 5° S. and 49 E. by the Hindu writers 
on Astronomy. This nacshatra, figured as a wheeled car- 
riage, comprises five stars, out of the seven which the Greeks 
named the Hyades. The Arabs, however, like the Hindus, 
reckon five stars only in the asterism ; and Sir WlLLlAivc 
Jones rightly supposed them to be in the head and neck 
of the Bull; they probably are « /o y S e Tauri, agreeably to 
Mons. Bailly’s conjecture. f 


* Costard's Hi&t. of Astr., p. 51. Baiilt'b Astr. Ind., p. 134. 
t Astr. Ind., p. 129. 
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Hindu astronomers define a point in this constellation, 
of some importance in their fanciful astrology. According 
to the SiHrya siddhdnta, when a planet is in the 7th de- 
gree of Vr^ha (Taurus)' and has more than two degrees 
of south latitude, or, as commentators expound the pas- 
sage, 2° 40' ; the planet is said to cut the cart of Mdhinz, 
This is denominated sacaiablieda, or the section of the 
wain. Lalla and the Graha Idghava give ^nearly the 
same definition ; and it is added in the work last men- 
tioned, that, when Mars, Saturn, and the Moon, are in 
that position (which occurs, in regard to the moon, when 
the node is eight nacshatras distant from Punarvasu, and 
might happen in regard to the rest during another yuga), 
the world is involved in great calamity. Accordingly, the 
purdnas contain a legendary story of Da^arat’ha’s dis- 
suading Saturn from so traversing the constellation Rdhini. 

V. MrigasiraSy the fifth nadshatra, represented by an 
a-ntelope’s head, contains three stars ; the same which con- 
stitute the fifth lunar mansion Hakdh ; for the distance of 
10° S. assigned to the northern star of this nacshato^a, will 
agree with no other but one of the three in the head of 
Orion. The difference of longitude (24° to 25^°) from 
Critticd corresponds with sufficient exactness ; and so does 
the longitude of its circle of declination (62° to 63*^) from 
the end of Revati ; since the true longitude of A Orionis, 
from the principal star in Revati (f Piscium) is 63J° It 
was a mistake to suppose this asterism to comprise stars in 
the feet of Gemini, or in the Galaxy.* 

YI. Ardrd, the sixth nacshatm, consists of a single 
bright star, described as a gem, and placed in 9° S. by 
one authority, but in 11° by others, and at the distance of 
4J° to 4° in longitude from the last asterism. This indi- 
cates the star in the shoulder of Orion (a Orionis) ; not, as 


• An. Res., vol. ii. p. 298. 
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was conjectured by Sir William Jones, the star in the 
knee of Pollux.^' 

The sixth lunar mansion is named by the Arabs, Handh; 
and comprises two stars in the feet of the second Twin, 
according to Ulugh beg, though others make it to be 
his shoulder.-f* Muhammed of Tizin allots fiv^e stars to 
this constellation ; and the Kdmiis, among va-rions mean- 
ings of Handh, says, that it is a name for five stars in the 
left arm of Orion ; remarking, also, that the lunar man- 
sion is named Tahdyi, comprising three stars called 
Tahydt Either way, however, the Indian and Arabian 
asterisms appear in this instance irreconcileable. 

VIT. The seventh nacshatra, entitled Pnnarvasit, and 
represented by a house, or, according to a Sanscrit work 
cited by Sir William Jones, J a bow, is stated by astro- 
nomers as including four stars, among which the principal 
and eastern one is 30® or 32® from the fifth asterism ; but 
placed by all authorities in 6® N. This agrees with 

Geminorum) one of the two stars in the heads of the 
Twins, which together constitute the seventh lunar mansion 
Zirad, according to Muhammed of Tus and Muhammed 
of Tizin and other Arabian authorities.§ 

It appears from a rule of Sanscrit grammar, || that Pu- 
narvasu, as a name for a constellation, is properly dual, 
implying,, as it may be supposed, two stars. On this 
ground, a conjecture may be raised, that Punctrvasu oii- 
ginally comprised two stars, though four are now assigned 
to it. Accordingly, that number is retained in the Sdcalya 
sanhitd. 

It may be further observed, that the seventh lunar 


• As. Rea., vol. ii. p, 298. f Hydb, Com. p. 7 and 44. 

t As. Res., vol. ii, p. 295. § Hyde on Ulugh beg, p. 43. 

1. ii, 63. 
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mansion of the Arabs is named Zirad ul ased according to 
jAtiHARf and others cited by HYt)E;^ and that the Kdm'iLs 
makes this term to be the name of eight stars in the form 
of a bow. 

Upon the whole, the agreement- of the Indian and Ara- 
bian constellations is here apparent, notwithstanding a 
variation in the number of the stars ; and I conclude, that 
Punarvasu comprises, conformably with Sir William 
Jones’s supposition, f stars in the heads of the twins ; 
viz oc, /3j Geminorum ; and which were indicated to Dr. 
Hunter by a Hindu astronomer at Ujjayini: to which, 
perhaps, e and t may be added to complete the number of 
four. 

Till. Pushya, the eighth asterism, is described as an 
arrow; and consists of three stars, the chief of which, 
being also the middlemost, has no latitude, and is 12*^ or 
13® distant from the seventh asterism, being placed by 
Hindu astronomers in 106^ of longitude. This is evidently 
5 Cancri ; and does not differ widely from the eighth lunar 
mansion H'ethrah, which, according to Ulugh beg and 
others, J consists of two stars, including the nebula of 
Cancer. The Indian constellation comprises two other 
stars, besides 5 Cancri, which are perhaps y and 0 of the 
same constellation; and Sir William Jones’s conjecture, 
that it consists of stars in the body and claws of Cancer 
was not far from the truth. 

IX. The ninth asterism, A^Ushd, contains five stars 
figured as a potter’s wheel, and of which the principal 
or eastern one is placed in 7® S., and according to different 
tables, 107^ 108^ or 109% E. This appears to be intended 
for the bright star in the southern claw of Cancer (« Cancri), 


• Com. on Ulugh beg, p. 44. t Resi, vol. ii, ]{), 299. 

t Hyde’s Com., p. 45. 
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and cannot be reconciled with the lunar mansion Tarf or 
Tarfah, which comprises two stars^ near the lion’s eye; 
the northernmost being placed by Muhammed of Tizin 
in 24*^ of N- declination.! The Jesuit missionaries, if 
rightly quoted by Costard,^ made Asleshd correspond 
with the bright stars in the heads of Castor and Pollux, 
together with Procyon. This is evidently erroneous. Sir 
William Jones’s supposition that Asleshd might answer 
to the face and name of Leo, nearly concurs with the 
Arabian determination of this lunar mansion, but disagrees 
with the place assigned to the stars by Hindu astronomers. 
Bailly committed the same mistake, when he affirmed, 
that Asleshd is the lion’s head.§ ' 

X. The tenth asterism, Maghd, contains, like the last, 
five stars ; but which are figured as a house. The princi- 
pal or southern one has no latitude ; and, according to all 
authorities, has 129"^ longitude. This is evidently Eegulus 
(« Leonis) : which is exactly 129f° distant from the last star 
in Revati, 

According to the Jesuits cited by Costard, Maghd 
anwers to the Lion’s mane and heart; and the tenth 
lunar mansion of the Arabians, Jehhah, comprises three 
(some say four) stars, nearly in the longitude of the lion’s 
heart. II In this instance, therefore, the Indian and Arabian 
divisions of the zodiac coincide : and it is owing to an 
oversight, that Sir William Jones’ states the nacshatm 
as composed of stars in the lion’s leg and haunch. It 
appears to consist of « y f and v Leonis. 

XI. Two stars, constituting the eleventh nacshatra, or 
preceding Phdlguni which is represented by a couch or 


• Hyde’s Com., p. 8. f Hyde’s Com., p. 101. 

t Hist, of Astr., p. 51. § Astr. Ind., p- 328. 

|( Hyde’s Ulvgh beg, p. 74, and Com., p, 46. 
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bedstead, are determined by the place of the chief star 
(the northernmost according to the Surya siddhdnta) in 12° 
N. and 144° E. or/ according to Brahmegupta, the 
Sirdmani and the Gm/ia Idghava 147° or 148° E. They 
are probably h and d Leonis: the same which form the 
lunar mansion Zubrah or Khertdn* 

It may be conjectured, that Brahmegupta and Bhas- 
CARA selected the southern for the principal star: while 
the S'Ayya siddhdnta took the northern ; hence the latitude, 
stated by those several Hindu authorities, is the mean 
between both stars; and the difference of longitude, com- 
pared to the preceding and subsequent asterisms, may be 
exactly reconciled upon this supposition. 

XII. Two other stars, constituting the twelfth nacshatra, 
or following Phdlguni which is likewise figured as a bed, 
are ascertained by the place of one of them (the northern- 
most) 13°N, and 155° E. This indicates fi Leonis; the 
same which singly constitutes the Arabian lunar mansion 
Serf ah, f though Muhammed of Tizin seems to hint 
that it consists of more than one star.| By an error re- 
garding the origin of the ecliptic on the Indian sphere, Sir 
William Jones refers to the preceding nacshatra, the 
principal star of this asterism. 

XIII. Rasta, the thirteenth nacshatra, has the name- 
and figure of a hand ; and is suitably made to contain 
five stars. The principal one, towards the west, next to 

' the north-western star, is placed according to all authori- 
ties in 11° and 170° E. This can only belong to the con- 
stellation Corvus : and accordingly five stars in that con- 
stellation (« ^ 7 5 e Corvi), have been pointed out to me by 
Hindu astronomers for this nacshatra. 


• Hyde’s Ulugh beg, p. 76, and Com., p. 47, 
t Hyde’s Ulvqh beg, p. 78, and Coin., p. 47. 
t Hyde, p. 102. 
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Awwd, the thirteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs^ is 
described as containing the same number of stars^ situated 
under Virgo, and so disposed as to resemble the letter Alif. 
They are placed by Ulugh beg in the wing.'^' 

In this instance the Indian and Arabian divisions of the 
zodiac have nothing in common but the number of stars 
and their agreement of longitude. It appears, however, 
from a passage cited from Sufi by HYDE,"f that the Arabs 
have also considered the constellation of Corvus as a man- 
sion of the moon. 

XIV. The fourteenth nacsliatrd, figured as a pearl, is a 
single star named Ohitrd, It is placed by the Bury a 
siddhdnta in 2° S. and 180° E., and by Bbahmegup t a, 
the Sirdonani and Gmha Idghavd, in 1|° or 2° S. and 
183° E. This agrees with the Virgin’s spike (« Virginis ;) 
and Hindu astronomers have always pointed out that star 
for C/iitrd. The same star constitutes the fourteenth lunar 
mansion of the Arabs, named from it Simdo ul adzi. Le 
Gentil’s conjecturet, that the fourteenth nacshatra com- 
prises the two stars 5 and e Virginis, was entirely erroneous. 
And Mons. Bailly was equally incorrect in placing d 
Virginis in the middle of this asterism.§ 

XV. Another single star constitutes the fifteenth nac- 
shatra, Swdti, represented by a coral bead. The Surya 
siddhdnta, Brahmegupta, the Sirdmaiii and Gmha 
Idghava, concur in ^placing it in 37^^ N. They difl:er one 
degree in the longitude of its circle of declination 5 three of 
these authorities making it 199^ and the other 198°. 

The only conspicuous star, nearly in the situation thus 
assigned to Swdti, (and the Indian astronomers would 
hardly travel so far from the zodiac to seek an obscure 

* Hyde’s Udugh beg, p. 80. t Cpm., p. 82. 

} , Bailly Astr. Incl., p. 227. § Astr. Ind., p. 227. 
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star ;) is Arcturus, 38° N. of the ecliptic in the circle of 
declination, and 198° E. from the principal star of JRevati. 

I am therefore disposed to believe, that Swdti has been 
rightly indicated to me by a native astronomer who pointed 
out Arcturus for this nacskatra. The longitnte, stated by 
MunI^wara {viz. less than Chitrd) indicates the same 
star : but, if greater reliance be placed on his latitudes, the 
star intended may be e Bootis. At all events, Mons. 
Bailly mistook, when he asserted, on the authority of Le 
Gentil, that the fifteenth nacskatra is marked by « Vir- 
ginis ; and that this star is situated at the beginning of the 
nacskatra.'^ 

The Indian asterism totally disagrees with the lunar 
mansion Ghafr, consisting of three stars in the Virgin’s 
foot, according to Ulugh BEG,f but in, or near, the 
balance, according to others. 

XVI. VUddkd, the sixteenth nacskatra, consists of 
four stars described as a festoon. Authorities differ little 
as to the situation of the principal and northernmost star : 
placing it in 1°, 1° 20', or 1°30' S., and in 212°, 212° 5' or 
213° E. The latitude seems to indicate the bright star in 
the southern Scale (« Librm), though the longitude dis- 
agree: for this suggests a remote star (possibly x Librse). I 
apprehend the first to be nearest the truth ; and hence 
conclude the four stars to be « / Librm and y Scorpii, 

The sixteenth lunar mansion, named Zuhanak or Zubd- 
niyah, is according to MuhAmmed of Tizin,l the bright 
star in the northern Scale {0 Librm), which Sir William: 
Jones supposed to be the fifteenth nacskatra. 

Father Sohciet, by whom Corona Borealis is stated 


• Astr. Ind., p. 139 and 227. ■ 
t p. 82, and Com., p. 50. 

t Hyde, Com,, p. 104. 
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for the asterism Vi^dc’lid, is censured by Sir William 
Jones, under an impression, that all the nacshatras must 
be sought -within the zodiac. The information, received by 
Father SotrciET, does appear to have been erroneous ; but 
the same mistake was committed by a native astronomer, 
who showed to me the same constellation for VrSdc’hd ; 
and the nacshatras are certainly not restricted to the neigh- 
bourhood of the ecliptic. 

XYII. Four stars, ( or, according to a different reading, 
three,) described as a row of oblations, that is, in a right 
line, constitute the seventeenth nacshatra named Anu- 
raclKd. Here also, authorities differ little as to the situa- 
tion of the chief and middlemost star ; which is placed in 3^ 
or 2°, or 45' S., and in 224^^ or 224^^ 5' E. This must in- 
tend the star near the head of the Scorpion {} Scorpionis); and 
the asterism probably comprises and p Scorpionis. 

The seventeenth lunar mansion of the Arabs called Idil 
or IcUlvJljebliah, contains four (some say three, and other’s 
six/) stars lying in a straight line. Those assigned by 
TJlugh BEGf for this mansion, are 5 1 / tt Scorpionis. 

Here the Indian and Arabian divisions appear to concur 
exactly ; and Sir William Jones,]: as well as the mis- 
sionaries cited by Costaed,§ have apparently understood 
the same stars ; though the latter extend the nacshatr^ to 
the constellation Serpentarius. 

XVIIL Jy^sJd'ha, the eighteentlr nacshatra, comprises 
three stars figured as a ring. In regard to this, also 
authorities are nearly agreed in the position of the prin- 
cipal and middlemost star, placed in 4"^, or S'" S., and 
in 229°, 229° 5', or 230° E. Tliis position clearly indicates 
Antares or the Scorpion’s heart (« Scorpionis) ; which is 


* Hyde, Com., p. 51. 
As. Res., ii. p. 299. 


t Hyde, p. 87. 

§ Hist. Astr., p. 51. 
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also the eighteenth lunar mansion, named Kalb or Kalhu- 
Vdhrab. The three stars of the Indian asterism may be 
a (T and T Scorpionis. 

XIX. The nineteenth asterism, Mulct, represented by a 
lion’s tail, contains eleven stars, of which the characteristic 
one, the easternmost, is placed in 9^ or 8° S., and in 
241° or 242° E. Although the latitude of v Scorpionis be 
five degrees too great, there seems little doubt that either 
that or the star east of it, marked must be intended ; and 
this determination agrees with the eighteenth lunar mansion 
of the Arabs called Shaulah, consisting of two stars near the 
Scorpion’s sting. The Hindu asterism probably includes all 
the stars placed by us in the Scorpion’s tail, viz. e ju. ^ jjd i k 
A V and V Scorpionis. 

XX. The twentieth nacshatra, entitled preceding Ashd- 
dka, figured as an elephant’s tooth, or as a couch, consists 
of two stars, of which the most northern one is placed in 

5^°, or 5° S., and 2.54° or 255° E. This suits with $ 
Sagittarii, which is also one of the stars of the twentieth 
lunar mansion called Ndaim. It consists of four, or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, of eight stars. The Indian 
asterism seemingly comprises I and e Sagittarii. 

XXI. Two stars constitute the twenty-first asterism, 
named the subsequent Ashddha, which is represented by a 
couch or by an elephant’s tooth. The principal star, which 
also is the most northerly one, is placed in 5° S., and 260° 
or 261® E. This agrees with a star in the body of Sagit- 
tarius (t Sagittarii), and the other star is perhaps the one 
marked ?■. 

The twenty-first lunar mansion of the Arabians, named 
Baldah, comprises six stars, two of which are placed by 
Mithammed of Tizin in declination 21° and 16° One 
of these must be a star in the head of Sagittarius, Some 
authors, on the contrary, describe the lunar mansion as 
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destitute of stars>" At all events, the Hindu and Arabian 
divisions appear, in this instance, to be but imperfectly re- 
concileable. 

XXII. Three” stars, figured as a triangle, or as the nut 
of the floating Trapa, from the twenty-second asterism, 
named ; which, in the modern Indian astronomy, 

does not occupy an equal portion of the ecliptic with the 
other nacshatms, but is carved out of the contiguous divi- 
sions. Its place (meaning that of its brightest star) is very 
remote from the zodiac; being in 60® or 62° N. The lon- 
gitude of its circle of declination, according to different 
authorities, is 265®, 266® 40', or 268®. Probably the 
bright star in the Lyre is meant. It was shewn to Dr. 
Hunter, at Ujjayini for the chief star in Ahhijit ; and 
the same was pointed out to me for the asterism, by a 
Hindu astronomer at this place. 

The Arabian lunar mansion Zdbih, consists of two stars 
(some reckon fourf) in the horns of Capricorn, totally dis- 
agreeing with the Indian nacshatra. 

XXITI. Sravdnd, the twenty-third nacshatra^ repre- 
sented by three footsteps, contains three stars, of which 
one, the middlemost, is by all authorities placed in 30° N., 
but they differ as to its longitude ; the Surya siddhdnta 
placing it in 280®; Brahmegupta and the Sirdmani, in 
278®; and the Qraha Idghava in 275®. The assigned 
latitude indicates the bright star in the Eagle, whence the 
three may be inferred to be a /3 and y Aquilse. 

The twenty-third mansion of the moon, called by the 
Arabs Bald, consists of two stars in the left hand of Aqua- 
rius. Consequently the Arabian and Hindu divisions are 
here at variance. 


• Hyde, Com. on Ulugh 9. 

t Ulugh beg, p. 94, and Hydb^s Com., p. 64. 
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XXIV. Blianishilid, the twenty -fourth asterism, is re- 
presented by a drum or tabor. It comprises four stars, one 
of which (the westernmost) is placed in 36° N., and ac- 
cording to the Surya siddhdfita, BrAhmeguptA and 
the Sivomahi, in 290° E., though the Graha Idghava state 
286° only. This longitude of the circle of declination, and 
the distance of the star on it from the ecliptic, indicate the 
Dolphin ; and the four stars probably are « y and 3 Del- 
phini. The same constellation is mentioned by the Jesuit 
missionaries as corresponding to Dlianishilid f" and there 
can be little doubt that the ascertainment is correct. The 
longitude stated by Muni^wara, ( viz , 294° 12') supports 
the conclusion, though his latitude (26° 25') be too small. 
To determine accurately the position of this nacshatra is 
important, as the solistitial colure, according to the ancient 
astronomers, passed through the extremity of it, and through 
the middle of Addshd. 

The twenty-fourth mansion, called by the Arabs Silud, 
comprises two stars in Aquarius and f Aquarii); totally 
disagreeing with the Hindu division. 

XXV. Satabhishd, the twenty-fifth oiacshatra, is a clus- 
ter of a hundred stars figured by a circle. The principal 
one, or brightest, has no latitude ; or only a third, or at the 
utmost half, a degree of south latitude ; and all the tables 
concur in placing it in long. 320°. This will suit best with 
A Aquarii. These hundred stars may be sought in the 
stream from the Jar, where Sir William Jones places 
the nacshatra ; and in the right leg of Aquarius. 

Akhhiyah, the twenty -fifth lunar mansion, is stated to 
consist of three stars onlj'-, which seem to be the three in 
the wrist of the right hand of Aquarius. f However, it ap- . 
pears from Ulugh beg’s tables, as well as from Mu- 


* OosTATir), p. 81. 


t Hyde’s Com. p. 55. 
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HAMMED of TizinSj that four stars are assigned to this 
mansion.’^" 

The Hindu and Arabian asterisms differ here less 
widely than in the instances lately noticed ; and a passage^ 
cited by Hyde from FfnirzABADi, even intimates the cir- 
cular figure of the constellation.f 

XXVI. The twenty-sixth of the Indian asterisms, called 
the preceding BliddTa])ada, consists of two stars repre- 
sented by a couch or bed, or else by a double-headed 
figure ; one of which is placed by Hindu astronomers in 
24° N,, and 325° or 326° E. The only conspicuous star, 
nearly in that situation, is the bi’ight star in Pegasus (« Pe- 
gasi) ; and the other may be the nearest considerable star ' 
in the same constellation ($■ Pegasi). I should have consi- 
dered /3 Pegasi to be the second star of this nacslMra, 
were not its ydga or chief star expressly said to be the most 
northerly. Mukaddion, the twenty-sixth lunar mansion, 
consists of the two brightest stars in Pegasus (« and /3j:) ; 
and thus the two divisions of the zodiac nearly concur. 

XXYII. Two other stars constitute the twenty-seventh 
lunar mansion named the subsequent Bhddrapada. They 
are figured as a twin, or person with a double face, or else 
as a couch. The position of one of them (the most northerly) 
is stated in 26“ or 27° N., and 337° E. I suppose the 
bright star in the head of Andromeda to be meant; and the 
other star to be the one in the extremity of the wing of 
Pegasus (v Pegasi). This agrees exactly with the twenty- 
seventh lunar mansion of the Arabians, called Muakkher, 
For XlLtroH beg assigns those stars to it.§ 

XXVIIL The last of the twenty-eight asterisms is 
named Eevati, and comprises thirty-two stars figured as 

• Hyde, p. 99, and Com., p. 95. t Com., p. 10. 

} Hyde’s Ulugh beg, p. 63, and Com., p, 34. 

§ Hyde, p. 53, and Com., p. 34 and 35. 
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a tabor. All authorities agree that the principal star, 
which should be the southernmost, has no latitude, and 
two of them assert no longitude ; but some make it ten 
minutes short of the origin of the ecliptic, viz, 359° 50'. 
This clearly marks the star on the ecliptic in the string of 
the Fishes (f Piscium) ; and the ascertainment of it is im- 
portant in regard to the adjustment of the Hindu sphere. 

The Arabic name of the 28th mansion, Rishd, signifying 
a cord, seems to indicate a star nearly in the same position. 
But the constellation, as described by Jauhari cited by 
GoLitTS, consists of a multitude of stars in the shape of a 
fish, and termed BetnvJ’lhiU ; in the navel of which is the 
lunar mansion: and Muhammed of Tiziii, with some 
others, also makes this lunar mansion to be the same with 
which appears, however, to be the bright star 
in the girdle of Andromeda {fi Andromedse) ; though others 
describe it as the- northern Fish, extending, however, to the 
horns of the Earn.*' The lunar mansion and Indian aste- 
rism are, therefore, not reconcileable in this last instance. 

The result of the comparison shows, I hope satisfactorily, 
that the Indian asterisms, which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic, generally consist of nearly the same stars, which ^ 
constitute the lunar mansions of the Arabians : but, in a 
few instances, they essentially differ. The Hindus have 
likewise adopted the division of the ecliptic and zodiac into 
twelve signs or constellations, agreeing in figure and de- 
signation with those of the Greeks; and differing merely 
in the place of the constellations, which are carried on 
the Indian sphere a few degrees further west than on the 
Grecian. That the Hindus took the hint of this mode of 
dividing the ecliptic from the Greeks, is not perhaps alto- 
gether improbable ; but, if such be the origin of it they 


Hyde’s Com., p. 10, 35, and 96. 
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have not implicitly received the arrangement suggested to 
them, hut have reconciled and adapted it to their own an- 
cient distribution of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts.* 

In like manner, they may have either received or given 
the hint of an armillary sphere as an instrument for astro- 
nomical observation : but certainly they have not copied 
the instrument which was described by Ptolemy, for the 
construction differs considerably. 

In the Arabic epitome of the Almagest entitled Tahriru’l- 
mejesU,] the armillary sphere {Zdt ul hallc) is thus de- 
scribed. "Two equal circles are placed at right angles; 
the one representing the ecliptic, the other the solstitial 
colure. Two pins pass through the poles of the ecliptic ; 
and two other pins are placed on the poles of the equator. 
On the first two pins are suspended a couple of circles, 
moving the one within, the other without, the first men- 
tioned circles, and representing two secondaries of the 
ecliptic. On the two other pins a circle is placed, which 
encompasses the whole instrument, and within which the 
different circles turn ; it represents the meridian. Wit]biin 
the inner secondary of the ecliptic a circle is fitted to it, in 
the same plane, and turning in it. This is adapted to 
measure latitudes. To this internal circle, two apertures^ 
or sights, opposite to each other, and without its plane 
are adapted, like the sights of an instrument for altitudes 
The armillary sphere is complete when consisting of these 
six circles. The ecliptic and secondaries are to be gra- 

* According to the longitude of the three brightest stars of Aries, 
as stated by Ptolbmy, viz. 10° 40', 7° 40', and 6° 40', (I quote from 
an Arabic epitome of the Almagest) ; the origin of the ecliptic, in the 
Greek book which is most likely to have become known in India, is 
6° 20' from the star which the Hindus have selected to mark the . 
commencement of the ecliptic. 

f By the celebrated NAsfnuDcfN Txjai ; from the Arabic version 
of Is’hak ben Hon AIN, which was revised by ThAbit. 
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duated as minutely as may be practicable. It is best to 
place both secondaries, as by some directed, within the 
ecliptic (instead of placing one of them without it), that 
the complete revolution of the outer secondary may not 
be obstructed by the pins at the poles of the equator. The 
Meridian, likewise, should be doubled, or made to consist 
of two circles ; the external one graduated, and the internal 
one moving within it. Thus the pole may be adjusted at 
its proper elevation above .the horizon of any place. The 
instrument so constructed consists of seven circles. 

“ It is remarked, that when the circle representing the 
meridian, is placed in the plane of the true meridian, so 
that it cuts the plane of the horizon at right angles, and 
one of the poles of the equator is elevated above the hori- 
zon conformably with the latitude of the place; then the 
motions of all the circles round the poles represent the 
motions of the universe. 

After rectifying the meridian, if it be wished to ob- 
serve the sun and moon together, the outer secondary of 
the ecliptic must be made to intersect the ecliptic at the 
^ sun’s place for that time : and the solstitial colure must be 
moved until the place of intersection be opposite to the sun. 
Both circles are thus adjusted to their true places; or if 
any other object but the sun, be observed, the colure is 
turned, until the object be seen in its proper place, on that 
secondary referred to the ecliptic : the circle representing 
the ecliptic being at the same time in the plane of the 
true ecliptic and in its proper situation. * Afterwards, the 
inner secondary is turned towards the moon (or to any star 
intended to bo observed), and the smaller circle within it, 
bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon, (or to 
any star intended to be observed), and the smaller circle 
within it, bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon 
be seen in the line of the apertures. The intersection of the 
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secondary circle and ecliptic is the place of the moon in 
longitude ; and the arc of the secondary, between the aper- 
ture and the ecliptic, is the latitude of the moon on either 
side (north or south).” 

The same instrument, as described by MoNTUCLA from 
the text of Ptolemy (1. 3. c. 2;^), consists of six circles : 
first, a large circle representing the meridian ; next, four 
circles united together, representing the equator, ecliptic 
and two colures, and turning within the first circle on the 
poles of the equator ; lastly, a circle turning on the poles 
of the ecliptic, furnished with sights and nearly touching, 
on its concave side, the circumference of the ecliptic. 

The armillary sphere, described by the Arabian epi- 
tomiser, differs, therefore, from Ptolemy's, in omitting 
the equator and equinoctial colure, and adding an inneV 
secondary of the ecliptic, which, as well as the meridian, 
is doubled. 

According to La L AND E, the astrolabe of Ptolemy, 
from which Tycho Brahe derived his equatorial armil- 
lary, consisted only of four circles : two placed at right 
angles to represent the ecliptic and solstitial colure ; a 
third turning on the poles of the ecliptic and serving to 
mark longitudes ; and a fourth, within the other three, fur- 
nished with sights to observe celestial objects and measure 
their latitudes and longitudes. *f- 

Whether the ancient Greeks had any more complicated 
instrument formed on similar principles, and applicable to 
astronomical observations, is perhaps uncertain. We have 
no detailed description of the instrument which Archi- 
medes is said to have devised to represent the phenomena 
and motions of the heavenly bodies; nor any sufficient 


* Hist, des Math^m., i. p. SOU 
t Lalande Astron., i. 13. (§ 2279.) 
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hint of its construction;^ nor does Ciceko’s account of 
the sphere exhibited by PosiDOKirrsf suggest a distinct 
notion of its structure. 

Among the Arabs, no addition is at present known to 
have been made to the armillary sphere, between the period 
when the Almagest was translated,.]; and the time of Al- 
HAZEK, who wrote a treatise of optics, in which a more 
complicated instrument than that of Ptolemy, is de- 
scribed. Alhazen’s armillary sphere is stated to have 
been the prototype of Tycho Brahe’s ;§ but neither the 


* If Clatidian’s epigram on the subject of it was founded upon any 
authority, the instrument must have been a sort of orrery, enclosed in 
glass. 

Vide CLAtD epigr. 18, Cic. Tusc. Qusest. i. 25. De Nat. Deor. ii. 35. 

f Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 34. 

{ In the Hejira year 212, or A. B. 827, by Alhazen ben Yusef 
with the aid of Sergius (Montucla, ii. p. 304) ; or rather by 
Is’hak ben Honain, whose death is placed about the Hejira year 260 
(B’Herbelot, p. 456). According to the CasJif ul zun'un^ Is’hak^s 
version was epitomised by HajAj ben Yusef, by ThXbit ben Kor- 
RAH, and by NAslRUDufN Tusf. Other versions, however, are 
mentioned: particularly, one by H a j i j, said to have been cor- 
rected first by Honain ben Is’hak, and afterwards by ThAbit ; 
another .^by ThAbit himself ; and a third by Mui-if ben vahyA. A 
different account is likewise given of the earliest translation of the 
Almagest, which is ascribed to Abxt HisAn and SalmAn, who are 
said to have completed it, after the failure of other learned men, 
who had previously attempted the translation., Mention is also made 
' of a version by Ibrahim ben Sabat, revised by Honain. But 
none of these translations are anterior to the ninth century of the 
Christian era. 

§ Adhibuit (Tycho) armillare quoddam instrumentum, quod tamen 
comperi ego positura et adhibitum olim fuisse ante Tychonem ah 
Alhazeno. lib. 7. opt. C. 1. prop. 15. et a Vitcll. lib. 10. propos. 49, 
cujus instruraenti astronomice collocati ope atque usu, (vide instru- 
mentum multiplex armillare apud Tycho, in Mechanicis Astronomise), 
candem elevationem falsam 9 scrupulorum invenit, quam per alia duo 
diversa instrumenta compererat,-— Bettini Jpiaria, vol. ii. p. 41. 
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original treatise, nor the Latin translation of it, are here 
procurable ; and I am therefore unable to ascertain whe- 
ther the sphere, mentioned by the Arabian author, resem- 
bled that described by Indian astronomers. At all events, 
he is more modern* than the oldest of the Hindu writers 
whom I shall proceed to quote.f 

The construction of the armillary sphere is briefly and 
rather obscurely taught in the /Siiryct siddhdnta. The fol- 
lowing is a literal translation. 

“ Let the astronomer frame the surprising structure of 
the terrestial and celestial spheres. 

Having caused a wooden globe to be made [of such 
size] as he pleases, to represent the earth : with a staff for 
the axis passing through the centre, and exceeding the 
globe at both ends ; let him place the supporting hoops,]: 
as also the equinoctial circle. 

" Three circles must be prepared, (divided for signs and 
degrees,) the radius of which must agree with the respec- 
tive diurnal circles, in proportion to the equinoctial : the 
three circles should be placed for the Ham and following 
signs, respectively, at the proper declination in degrees, 
N. or S. ; the same answer contrariwise for the Crab and 
other signs. In like manner, three circles are placed in 
the southern hemisphere, for the Balance and the rest, and 
contrariwise for Capricorn and the remaining signs. Circles 
are similarly placed on both hoops for the asterisms in both 
hemispheres, as also for Abhijit ; and for the seven Mishis, 
Agastya, Brahme, and other stars. 


• He wrote lis treatise on optics and other works about the year 
1100. — Biogr. Diet, 

t BhAscaba flourished iu the middle of the twelfth century ; being- 
horn, as he himself informs us, in the ^dca year 1036, answering to 
A, D. 1114. But the Silrga siddMnia is more ancient, 
t They are the colurest 
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''In the middle of all these circles is placed the equi- 
noctial. At the intersection of that and the supporting 
hoops, and distant from each other half the signs, the two 
equinoxes should be determined; and the two solstices, at 
the degrees of obliquity from the equinoctial ; and the 
places of the Earn and the rest, in the order of the signs, 
should be adjusted by the strings of the curve. Another 
circle, thus passing from equinox to equinox, is named the 
ecliptic ; and by this path, the sun, illuminating worlds, for 
ever travels. The moon and the other planets are seen 
deviating from their nodes in the ecliptic, to the extent of 
their respective greatest latitudes [within the zodiac].” 

The author proceeds to notice the relation of the great 
circles before mentioned to the horizon ; and observes, that, 
whatever place be assumed for the apex of the sphere, the 
middle of the heavens for that place is its horizon. He 
concludes by showing, that the instrument may be made 
to revolve with regularity, by means of a current of water ; 
and hints, that the appearance of spontaneous motion may 
be given, by a concealed mechanism, for which quicksilver 
is to be employed. The manner of using this instrument 
for astronomical observations has been already explained 
(p. 324, &c.) 

More ample instructions for framing an armiUary sphere 
are dehvered in the Siddhdnta Isirdmani. The passage is 
too long for insertion in this place ; and I reserve it for a 
separate article, on account of the explanations which it 
requires, and because it leads to the consideration of other 
topics,"^ which cannot be sufficiently discussed in the pre- 

* Among others, that of the precession of the equinoxes ; respect- 
ing which different opinions are stated by BhAscara. It appears, 
from what is said by him, that the notion of a libration of the equi- 
noxes has not universally prevailed among Hindu astronomers. The 
correcter opinion of a revolution of the equinoctial points was ad- 
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sent essay. A brief abstract of BhAscara’s description 
may here suffice. In the centre he places a small globe to 
represent the earth encompassed with circles for the orbits 
of the planets arranged like the curved lines in a spider’s 
web. On an axis passing through the poles of the earth, 
and prolonged on both sides, a sphere, or assemblage of 
circles, is suspended, by means of rings or tubes adapted 
to the axis, so that the sphere may move freely on it. This 
assemblage of circles comprises a horizon and equator 
adjusted for the place, with a prime vertical and meridian, 
and two intermediate verticals (intersecting the horizon at the 
N. E. and S. W. and N. W. and S. E. points) ; as also the 
equinoctial colure. Another circle is suspended within this 
sphere on the poles of the horizon, apparently intended to 
measure the altitude and amplitude of an object. 

Another sphere or assemblage of circles is in like manner 
suspended on the pole of the equator. It consists of both 
colures, and the equinoctial with the ecliptic adjusted to 
it ; and six circles for the planetary orbits duly adjusted to 
the ecliptic ; as also six diurnal circles parallel to the equi- 
noctial, and passing through the extremities of the several 
signs. 

This, though not a complete description of BhAscara’s 
armillary sphere, will convey a sufficient notion of the in- 
strument for the purpose of the present comparison; and 
will justify the remark, that its construction differs greatly 
from that of the instrument specified by Ptolemy. 

In the description of the armillary sphere cited from the 
Surya siddhdnta, mention is made of several stars not 
included in the asterisms which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic. The following table exhibits the positions of 


vanced by some authors, but has not obtained the general suffrage of 
Hindu writers on astronomy. 
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those, and of the few other stars which have been particu- 
larly noticed by Hindu astronomers. 



Brahme 
siddhdntd ^ 

1 iirdmAni, 

(jrTdht 

IdgJiavd, 

S. 

sdrvahhdumd. 

SuTyA 

siddhdntct. 

Agastya 

Lat. 
77° S. 

Long. 

87° 

Lat. 
76° S. 

Long. 

80° 

Lat. 

77°16'S. 

Long. 
85.° 5' 

Lat. 
80° S. 

Long 

90° 

LuldJiacOtj or ) 
the hunter, j 

40° S. 

86° 

40“ S. 

81° 

40° 4' S. 

84°36' 

40° S. 

80° 

Agni 

— 


8° N. 

53° 

8° 14' N. 

57° 4' 

8°N. 

52° 

Brahmehridaya,*. 

— 

— 

31° N. 

56° 

30°49'N 

58°36' 

30° N. 

52°t 

Prdjdpdti, | 

or BrAhmd ) 


— 

39 N. 

61° 

38°38'N. 

56°53/ 

38°N. 

57° 

Apdmvdtsx 

— 

— 

3“ N. 

183° 

3° N. 

183° 

3° N. 

180o 

Jpas 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

9°N. 

180° 



According to the 

The seven Bzsliis 

Sdcalya sanhitd. 


Lat. 

Cratu 

.. 55° K 

Ptjlaha 

50° K 

PULASTTA 

.. 50° K 

Atbi 

56” K 

Angibas 

.. 57° K 

Vasisht’ha 

60° N. 

Mabichi 

o 

o 

Here Agastya is evidently 

Canopus ■, as Lubdhaca is 

Sirius. Brahmehndaya seems 

to be Capella, which was 

shown, under that Indian name, to Dr. HuNTEB at Ujja- 

t The Sdcalya sanhitd and Tatuoa vivdca agree with the Surya 

siddMnta as to the positions of the 
other three. 

first four stars. They omit the 
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yini, Agni may be the bright star in the northern horn of 
the Bull (/3 Tauri) : Prajdpati is perhaps the star on the 
head of the Waggoner (5 Auriga). The distances of the 
three last mentioned stars from the ecliptic do not exactly 
agree with the places stated : but no conspicuous stars are 
found nearer to the assigned positions : and it may be 
remarked, that they are all nearly in the longitude of 
the nacshatra Mrigadras, corresponding to the head of 
Orion ; and that the latitude, assigned to them by Hindu 
astronomers, is as much too small, as that of M7'iga^iTCis is 
too great. 

The star, mentioned in the Surya eiddhdnia under the 
name of Apas or water, is doubtless S Virginis ; and Apdm- 
mtsa comprises the nebulous stars in the same constella- 
tion, marked b. 1. 2. 3. 

Astronomers give rules for computing the heliacal rising 
and setting of the star Agastya, on account of certain 
religious ceremonies to be performed when that star appears. 
VakAha mihira says, ^Agastya is visible at Ujjayini, 
when the sun is 7° short of the sign Virgo,’ But he after- 
wards adds, that "the star becomes visible, when the ,sun 
reaches Hasta, and disappears when the sun arrives at 
Rdhini' His commentator remarks, that the author has 
here followed earlier writers ; and quotes Parasaba, say- 
ing, ^When the sun is in Hasta, the star rises; and it 
sets when the sun is in BHAT'f6TPALA cites 

from the five 8iddhdntas\ a rule of computation, analogous 
to that which will be forthwith quoted from the Bhdswati ; 
and remarks, that three periods of Agastya^s heliacal rising 


>> 

t JPancha sMMnia^ a treatise by VarAha mihira. 
VOL. II Y 
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are observed, viz. Sth and 15tli of Aswina and 8th of 
Cdrtica. 

The BhdswaU directs the day of Agastya's rising for 
any particular latitude to be found by the following rule. 
'The length of the shadow of a gnomon"^' at a particular 
latitude, on the day of the equinox, is multiplied by 25 ; 
and to the product 900 are added ; the sum, divided by 
225, gives in signs and degrees the place of the sun, on 
the day when Agastya rises or appears in the south, at 
the close of night.’ The commentator adds, that ' the day 
of the star’s setting may be computed by deducting the 
sum found as above, from 1350 ; the difference reduced 
to signs and degrees, is the place of the sun, on the day 
when Agastya sets in the southwest.’ According to these 
rules, Agastya in latitude 26° 34', rises when the sun is in 
4® 20° and sets when the sun is in 1® 10°. 

The Graha Idghava teaches another method of calcula- 
tion. The length of the shadow of the gnomon is multiplied 
by 8, and the product is added to 98 for the sun’s place in 
degrees, on the day when Agastya rises ; or is deducted 
from 78, to find the sun’s place when that star sets. By 
this rule, the star should rise, in latitude 26° 34', when 
the sun is at the 26th degree of the Lion, and should set 
when the sun quits the Ram. Accordingly, the Bhavishya 
and the Brahmevaivarta purdnas ordain oblations for 
Agastya three days before the sun reaches the zodiacal 
sign Virgo ; though the inhabitants of the province of 
Oa'iira, as observed in the last-mentioned purdna, perform 
this ceremony three days earlier. 

Li regard to the passages above quoted, it may be 
remarked, that the rule, stated in the Bhdsiuati, implies 
the distance of three signs, from the beginning of ArieS, to 


* In duodecimal parte. 
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Agustya, and supposes the star to become visible when 
distant one sign from the sun. But the rule delivered 
in the Qctrha Idghava places the star at the distance of 
880 from the beginning of Alesha, and supposes it visible 
in the right sphere, when 10 ® distant from the sun. Ac- 
cording to the quotation from Parasara, tbe right ascen- 
sion of the star must have been, in his time, not less than 
lOOo reckoned from the beginning of Mesha ; and the star, 
rising cosmically, became visible in the oblique sphere, at 
the distance of 60° from the sun ; and disappeared, setting 
acronyohally, when within that distance.* Making allow- 
ance, therefore, for the star's proper motion, and change of 
declination and right ascension, it remains probable, that 
PabaSARA’s rule was framed for the north of India, at a 
period when the solstitial points were, as stated by that 
author, in the middle of A^Uslid and beginning of DAa- 
nishi'ha,^ 

I have purposely reserved for separate consideration the 
seven Rishis, who give name to seven stars in Ursa major; 
not only because their positions are not stated by Brah- 
MEGTJPTA, BhAscara, and the Siirya siddhdnta, but also 
because the authors, who give their positions, ascribe to 
them a particular motion, or variation of longitude, different 
from other stars, and apparently unconnected with the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

VarAha mihira has a chapter in the Vdrdhi sanhitd 
expressly on the subject of this supposed motion of the 
Rishis, He begins by announcing the intention of stating 
their revolution conformably with the doctrine of VrIddha 
Garoa, and proceeds as follows: 'When king Yu- 
DHlSHf’HlRA ruled the earth, the Munis, were in Maghd, 
and the period of the era of that king is 2526 years. They 


As, Res»# voL ii. p, 393. 
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remain for a hundred years in each asterism, being con- 
nected with that particular nacshatra, to which, when it 
rises in the east, the line of their rising is directed.’^‘ 

The commentator, Bhatt6tpala, supports the text of 
his author by quotations from Vriddha Garga and 
CASyapa. 'At the junction of the Cali and Bwapara 
ages,' says Garga, 'the virtuous sages, who delight in 
protecting the people, stood at the asterism, over which 
the Pitris preside.’ That is at Maghd, 'The mighty 
sages,’ says Oa^YAPA, 'abide during a hundred years 
in each asterism, attended by the virtuous Arundhati.’ 

The author next states , the relative situation of the seven 
m^hiSy with Arundhati near her husband Vasisht’ha; 
and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to astrology. 

The revolution of the seven RisMSy and its periods, are 
noticed in purdnas. The following passage is from the 
8H Bhdgavata.f 

^T'rom your birth (Parioshit is addressed by Suca) 
to the inauguration ' of Nanda, 1115 years will elapse. 


I 

According to a different reading noticed by the commentator, the 
concluding hemistich signifies ‘'they constantly rise in the north-east ; 
together with AbundhatI.’^ 

Book xii. a 2. 
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' Of the seven Rishis, two are first perceived, rising in 
the sky ; and the asterism, which is observed to be at night 
even with the middle of those two stars, is that, with which 
the Rishis are united, and they remain so during a hundred 
years of men. In your time, and at this moment, they are 
situated in Maghd. 

"When the splendour of VisHiJu, named Cbishi^A, 
departed for heaven, then did the Cali age, during which 
men delight in sin, invade the world. So long as he con- 
tinued to touch the earth with his holy feet, so long the 
Cali age was unable to subdue the world. 

^When the seven R^shis were in Maghd, the Cali age 
comprising 1200 [divine] years* began ; and when, from 
Maghd, they shall reach Purvdshddha, then will this Cali 
age attain its growth under Nanda and his successors.’ 

The commentator SnfDHARA SwAmi remarks, that the 
constellation, consisting of seven stars, is in the form of a 
wheeled carriage. MabIchi, he observes, is at the extre- 
mity; and next to him, Vasisht’ha in the arched part of 
the yoke ; and beyond him Angiras : next to whom are 
four stars in a quadrangle: Atbi at the north-east comer; 
south of him PttlASTya ; next to whom is Pulaha ; and 
CRATtr is north of the last. Such being their relative 
position, the two stars, which rise first, are PtJLAHA and 
ORATtr; and whichever asterism is in a line south from 
the middle of those stars, is 'that with which the seven 
Rishis are united ; and they so remain for 100 years. 

A similar passage is found in the Viahiiv. ^wrdria,\ and 
a similar exposition of it is given by the commentator Rat- 
NAGARBHA: but the period, there stated to elapse be- 
tween the birth of Paricshit and the inauguration of 
Nanda, 1015 years only. 


• 432,000 common years. 


'(■ Part 4. ch. xxiii. v, 32, fee. 
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The Matsya piirdna contains a passage to the like 
effect; but allows 1050 years from the birth of Paricsiht 
to the inauguration of MahapADMA; and the seven 
Rlshis are stated as being in a line with the constellation 
sacred to fire (that is Critticd)^ 836 years later, in the 
time of the Andhra kings. 

In the Brahme siddhdnta of Sac ALYA, denominated 
from its reputed author Sdcalya sanhitd, the supposed 
motion of the seven Rzshis is thus noticed;* ^At the 
commencement of the yuga, OrAttt was near the star 
sacred to ViSHi^u {Srava'hd)y at the beginning of the aste- 
rism. Three degrees east of him, was PtTLAHA; and 
PtJLASTYA, at ten degrees from this ; Atri followed at 
three degrees from the last; and ANgiras, at eight de- 
grees from him; next came Vasisht’ha, at the distance 
of seven degrees; and lastly, Marichi at ten. Their 
motion is eighb lipta^ (minutes) in a year. Their distances 
from the ecliptic, north, were respectively 55^ 50°, 50°, 56°, 
57®, 60®, and 60®. For, moving in the north into different 
positions, the sages employ 2700 years in revolving through 
the assemblage of asterisms ; and hence their positions 
^nay be easily known at any particular time.’ 

Lalla cited by MlniSwara in his gloss on the Bird- 
mani, says, 'If the number of years of the Cali age, less 
fourteen, be divided by 100, the quotient, as the wise de- 
clare, shows the asterisms traversed by MARfCHi and 
other celestial sages, beginning from the asterism of Vi~ 
ranehi (Brahma).’ 

Here Lalla is generally understood to mean Rdhini, 
which is sacred to Prajapati (or BrahmA). But MU- 
Nf^WARA has remarked, in another place, that LallA 
may intend Ahhijity which is sacred to Vidhi or BRAHMi; 


• PrdHa 2. ch. it 
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and consequently may mean Sravand, of which Ahkijit 
forms a part : and thus Lalla and Sacalta may he re- 
conciled. 

Most of the commentators of the S'drya siddhdnto, and 
Sirdmani are silent on the subject of the seven £,ishis- 
But Nbisinha, in his vdrticd to the Vdsand hhdsKya, or 
gloss on the Sirdmani, quotes and expounds the Sdcalya 
sanhitd, and rejects Varaha’s rule of computation, as 
disagreeing with purdnas. MunI^WARA, in his commen- 
tary on the Sirdmdni, cites some of the passages above 
noticed, and remarks, that Bhascara has omitted this 
topic on account of contradictory opinions concerning it, 
and because it is of no great use. 

The same author, in his own compilation entitled Sid- 
dhanta sdrvahhauma has entered more fully into this sub- 
ject. He observes, that the seven Msliis are not, like 
other stars, attached by spikes to the solid ring of the 
ecliptic, but revolve in small circles round the northern 
pole of the ecliptic, moving by their own power in the ethe- 
rial sphere above Saturn, but below the sphere of the stars. 
.He places the Eishis in the same relative positions, which 
Sacalta had assigned to them ; states in other terms the 
same distances from the ecliptic, and the same anmial 
motion ; and directs their place to be computed by deduct- 
ing 600 from the years of the Cali age, doubling the re- 
mainder and dividing by fifteen : the quotient, in degrees, 
is divided by 30, to reduce it into signs. MllNf^WARA 
supports this mode of calculation on the authority of SA- 
CALTA, against Varaha mIhira and Lalla ; and aifirms, 
that it agrees vsith the phenomena, as observable at the 
period of his compilation. It appears, however, to be a 
correction of SAcalta’s rule. 

CamalAcara, in the Tatwaviveca, notices the opinion 
delivered in the Siddhdnta sdrvahhaxima ; but observes, 
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that no such motion of the stars is perceptible. Eemark- 
ing, however, that the authority of the j^urUTiasJand san- 
hitds, which affirm their revolution, is incontrovertible, he 
reconciles faith and experience by saying, that the stars 
themselves are fixed; but the seven Rishis are invisible 
deities, who perform the stated revolution in the period 
specified. 

If Camalacara’S notion be adopted, no difficulty 
remains: yet it can hardly be supposed, that Varaha 
MIHIRA and Lalla intended to describe revolutions of 
invisible beings. If then it be allowed, that they have 
attributed to the stars themselves an imaginary revolution 
grounded on an erroneous theory, a probable inference 
may be thence drawn as to the period when those authors 
liv.ed, provided one position be conceded ; namely, that 
the rules, stated by them, gave a result not grossly wrong 
at the respective periods when they wrote. Indeed it can 
scarcely be supposed, that authors, who, like the cele- 
brated astronomers in question, were not mere compilers 
and transcribers, should have exhibited rules of compu- 
tation, which did not approach to the truth, at the very 
period when they were proposed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it would follow, that 
Varaha mieira composed the Vdrdhi sanhifd about 
2800 years after the period assigned by him to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Yudhisht’hIra, or near the 
close of the third century after the expiration of YtohISH- 
t’hIra’s era as defined by him. For the circle of declina- 
tion passing between CRATti and PtJLAHA (the two first of’ 
the ^even Mshis), and cutting the ecliptic only2'^ short of 
the beginning of Maghd, was the solstitial colure, when 
the equinox was near the beginning of CHtticd', and such 
probably was the reason of that line being noticed by 
ancient Hindu astronomers* It agrees with the solstitial 
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colure on the sphere of EtrDOXDs, as described by Hip- 
parchus.* A similar circle of declination, passing between 
the same stars, intersected the ecliptic at the beginning of 
Maghd when the solstitial colure was at the middle of 
^slcsJict ^ and a like circle passed through the next asterism, 
when the equinox corresponded with the first point of 
Me'sha. An astronomer of that period, if he were apprised 
of the position assigned to the same stars by Garga, re- 
puted to have been the priest of CfiiSHliA and the JPdMus 
might conclude with Varaha mihira, that one revolution 
had been completed, and that the stars had passed through 
one nacshatm of the second revolution. In corroboration 
of this inference respecting the age of V A R a h A M i h i r a’s 
astrological treatise, it may be added, that he is cited by 
name in the Panclia tantra, the original of the fables of 
Pilpay, which were translated' for NuSHiRVAN more than 
1200 years ago.-f" 

The theory being wholly unibuuded, Vaiiaha mihiea’s 
rule of computation soon ceased to agree with the pheno- 
r^ena, and other rules have been successively introduced 
by different authors, as LallA, SAcalya, and lastly^ 


* “ Hippakchus tells -us, that Eudoxus drew the colure of the sol- 
stices, through the middle of the Great Bear ; and the middle of 
Cancer ; and the neck of Hydrus ; and the star between the poop 
and mast of Argo ; and the tail of the South Fish ; and through the 
middle of Capricorn, and of Sagitta ; and through the neck and 
right wing of the Swan ; and the left hand of Cepheus ; and that he 
drew the equinoctial colure through the left-hand of Arctophylax ; 
and along the middle of his body; and cross the middle of Chelse ; 
and through the right-hand and fore-knee of the Centaur ; and 
through the flexure of Eridanus and head of Celus ; and the back of 
Aries across, and through the head and right-hand of Perseus,” Sir. I, 
Newton’s Chronology^ § 29. Hipparch. ad Pho^nom. in Petavh 
Vranologiat p. 207, 208. Bailly, Astr^ Jnc. p. 506. Costard, p. 136. 

f Preface to the Sanscrzl edition of the Hil(Spadeia, p. xi. [page 
173 of the present volume*] 

Y 2 
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MtTNi^WARA; whose rule, devised less than two hundred 
years ago, does not yet grossly betray its insufficiency. 

This pretended revolution of the stars of Ursa Major is 
connected with two remarkable epochas in Indian chrono- 
logy; the commencement of the Cali yuga, or sinful age, 
in the reign of YuDHlSHf’HiRA; and its prevalence, on 
the failure of the succession of Oshatriya princes, and 
establishment of a different dynasty, 1015 years after the 
birth of Paricshit, according to the Vish'hu purdria ; or 
1115 years, according to the Bhdgavata ; but 1498 years;, 
if a correction, which has been proposed by Sridhara 
sWAMi and some other commentators, be admitted. This 
subject has been already noticed by Capt. Wi lford in his 
Essay on VicrAMADITYA;* and it is, therefore, unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon it in this place. 

It has been noticed, towards the beginning of the present 
essay, that the principal star of each nacshatrdj is denomi- 
nated Tdgatdrd, Perhaps it may not be superfluous to 
caution the reader against confounding these y6ga stars 
with the y6ga$, of which a list is inserted in Sir W i L L i A m 
Jones’s Treatise on the Indian Zodiac.f They are men- 
tioned by him as divisions of the ecliptic : but it will pre- 
sently appear,, that they cannot in strictness be so denomi- 
nated. Their principal purpose regards astrology ; but 
they are also employed in regulating certain moveable 
feasts ; and they are of such frequent use, that every Indian 
almanac contains a column specifying the y6ga for each 
day, with the hour of its termination. 

The y6ga is nothing else than a mode of indicating the 
sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon. The rule for 
its computation, as given in the S'drya siddhd'fita, Bhds- 
W0fti and Or aha Idgham, directs, that the longitude of the 


* As. Res., vol, is. p, 11/, &c. 


t As. Res,, voh ii. p, 302. 
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sun be added to the longitude of the moon ; and the sum, 
reduced to minutes, is to be divided by 800 (the number of 
minutes in 13° 20') : the qotient exhibits the elapsed y6ga^, 
counted from Vishciimbha.^ It is obvious, therefore, that 
the yogas are twenty-seven divisions of 360° of a great 
circle, measured upon the ecliptic. But, if they be repre- 
sented on a circle, it must be a moveable one in the plane 
of the ecliptic. 

Astrologers also reckon twenty-eight y6gas. which cor- 
respond to the twenty-eight iiacshatras or divisions of the 
moon’s path; varying, however, according to the day of 
the week. As the Indian almanacs sometimes appropriate 
a column to the moon’s ydga for each day, I shall insert in 
a note a list of these yd gas ^ with the rule by which they are 
determined.! 


* 1. Fishcumhha. 2. Priii. 3. Jyushmat. 4. SaulMgya, 5. 
bhana. 6. Atiga'iSia, 7. Sucarman. 8. JOhriii. 9. iS'dla. 10. Gaiida, 
11. Vrtddki, 12. Dhruva, 18. Vydghdta^ 14. Heriha'fba. 15. 'Fajta,, 
16. Siddhi, 17. Fyatipdta. 18. Vatiyas, 19. Parigha. 20. ^iva, 
21. Siddka, 22. Sddhya, 23. ^uhha. 24. ^ucla. 25. Brahman^ 26. 
Aindra. 27. VaidUrtti, 

•}■ 1. Ananda. 2. Cdlada^tda. 3, Dhumra. 4. Prajdpati, 5, Saumya. 
6. Phwdncsha, 7. Phwaja, 8. J^rivatsa. 9. Pajra. 10. Mudgara. 
11. Ch’ho.tra. 12. Maitta. 13, Mdnasa. 14. Padma. 15. Lamhuca» 
16. Vtpdta. 17. Mrliyu, 18. Cddia, 19. Siddhi. 20. ^ubha. 21. 
Amriia. 22. Musula. 23. Gada. 24. Mdtanga. 25. Rdcshasa. 26. 
Chara. 27. St'hira. 28. Pravardha. 

The foregoing list is extracted from the Patnamdld of SrIpati. 
He adds the rule by which the ydgas are regulated. On a Sunday, the 
nacshatras answer to the ydgas^ in their natural order j viz. Aswini to 
Ananda, Pharadii to Cdlandad.dat &c. But, on a Monday, the first ydga^ 
(Ananda) corresponds to MrtgaHras, the second to Ardrd, and so 
forth. On a Tuesday, the nacshatra, which answers^to the first ydgOj 
is AiUshd ; on Wednesday, Hasta ; on Thursday, Anurddha / dn 
Friday, Utiardshddha ; and on Saturday, J§aiahishd, 

Almanacs usually contain another set of astrological divisions of 
the lunar month, which it may be proper to explain. They are de- 
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Another topic^ relative to the zodiac, and connected 
with astrology, remains to be noticed. I allude to the 
Dreshcdiids answering to the Decani of European astrolo- 
gers. The Hindus, like the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
from whom that vain science passed to the Greeks and 
Komans, divide each sign into three parts, and allot to 
every such part a regent exercising planetary influence 
under the particular planet whom he there represents. 

The description of the thirty-six Lreshcdnas is given 
towards - the close of Varaha mIhIra’s treatise on the 
casting of nativities, entitled VHhat jdtaca. It is here 
translated conformably with the gloss of Bhat t6tpalA : 
omitting, however, some variations in the reading of the 
text, which are noticed by him; but which can be of no 
use, unless occasion should arise for reference to them in 
comparing the description of the dreshcdnas with some 
amulet or ancient monument in which the Decani may be 
supposed to be figured. Even for that purpose, the follow- 
ing description will probably suffice. 

1. [Mars] A man with red eyes, girt round the waist 


nominated Caraiia ; and consist of seven variable and four invariable, 
as in the subjoined list : 


Variable Car anas. 

Invariable Caranas, 

1. Bava. 

1. Sacuni. 

2. Balava. 

2. Chatushpad. 

3. Caulava. 

3. Naga. 

4. Taitila. 

4. Cintugbna. 

5. Gara. 


6. Van'ij. 


7. Visht'i. 



They answer successively to half a or lunar day ; Ciniughna 

being: always assigned to the first half of the first tit'hi ; and the 
variable caraiias afterwards succeeding each other regularly, through 
eight repetitions : they are followed by the three remaining invariable 
caraiiaSj which conclude the month ; Ch^tush^id and apper- 

taining to Amdidsyd or the new moon, and Sdcuni being appropriated 
to, the latter half of the preceding tii’hi. 
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with a white cloth, of a black complexion, as formidable as 
able to protect, holds a raised battle-axe. 

2. [T he Sits'] A female, clad in red apparel, with her 
mind fixed on wearing ornaments, having a mare’s head? 
and a belly like a jar, thirsty and resting on one foot, is 
exhibited by Yavana as the figure of the dreshcdna in 
the middle of Mesha."^ 

3. [Jupiter] A fierce and wrathful man, conversant 
with arts, of a tawny complexion, solicitous of action, but 
unsteady in his resolves ; holds in his hands a raised stick, 
and wears red clothes. He is the third in the tripartite divi- 
sion of M^sha, 

4. [VeijTUS] a woman with hair^clipped and^curled, a 
body shaped like a jar, her clothes burnt, herself thirsty, 
disposed to eat, and fond of ornaments : such is the figure 
of the first in Vrishahha, 

5. [Mercury] A man with the head of a goat, and a 
shoulder like a bull, clothed in dirty apparel, skilful in 
regard to the plough and the cart, acquainted with field? 
grain, house, and kine, conversant with arts ; and in dis- 
position, voracious. 

6. [Saturn] A man with a body vast as an elephant’s, 
and feet great as a Sarabha's.f with white' teeth and a 
tawny body, his mind busied upon the wool of wild sheep, 
occupies the extremity of the sign Taurus. 

7. [Mercury] Such as are conversant with the sub- 
ject, declare the first in the tripartite partition of the third 
sign, to be a woman (fond of working with the needle, 
beautiful, delighting in ornaments, childless, amorous, and 
with her arms elevated. 


* Meskamadhy^ dreshcdiiarupavi yavandpadishiamj^ 

paLa expounds this declared by YavanXchXrya/’ Yavam^ 

cMryaih 

t A monster with eight legs, who destroys elephants. 
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8. [Venus] In the middle of the sign Gemini is a man, 
with the face of a standing in a grove: he is an 
archer clad in armour, and holds a bow; he meditates on 
sport, his children, ornaments, and wealth. 

9. [Saturn] At the end of the sign Gemini is a man 
decorated with ornaments, having as many gems as the 
ocean contains; clad in armour and furnished with bow 
and quiver; skilled in dance, music, and song, and prac- 
tising poetry. 

10. [The Moon] The wise declare the first in Cancer 
to be an animal with the body of an elephant, the feet of a 
Sarabha, a boar’s head and horse’s neck, standing in a 
grove under a sandal-wood tree,“f" and upholding leaves, 
root, and fruit. 

11. [Mars] In the middle of the sign Cancer, a woman, in 
prime of youth, with blossoms of lotus on her head, attended 
by a serp'ent, cries while standing in a forest, resting against 
the branch of a paldsaX tree. 

12. [Jupiter] Last in Cancer is a man with his head 
inclined ; he is decorated with golden ornaments, and, em- 
barking on a vessel and encompassed by serpents [twined 
round him,] he traverses the ocean to seek ornaments for 
his wife. 

13. [The Sun] A vulture and shakal stand on a cotton 
tree : § a dog is near : and a man, in a squalid dress, laments 
for his father and mother. This representation is pronounced 
to be the first of the Lion. 

14. [Jupiter] A man formed like a horse, bearing on 
bis head a garland of yellowish white flowers, wears a leather 
dress : unconquered like a lion ; armed with a bow, and 


♦ An eagle : or else a gigantic crane. Perhaps a vnlture, 
t Santalum album sive Sirium myrtifolium. 
t Butea frondosa. § Bombax heptaphyllura. 
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distinguished by a hooked nose ; he is placed in the middle 
of Leo; 

15. [Maes] The third in the tripartite division of Leo, 
is a man having the head of a bear, with a long beard and 
curled hair ; in disposition similar to an ape ; and holding 
a stafi', fruits, and flesh. 

16. [Meecuet] a damsel, bearing a jar filled with 
blossoms, (her person clothed in apparel soiled with dirt,) 
solicitous for the union of dress with opulence, is going 
towards the family of her spiritual parent : such is the first 
of Virgo. 

17. [Sat IT bn] A man of a dark complexion, with a 
cloth on his head, holds a pen, and is casting up accounts 
of receipts and disbursements : he bears a large bow, and 
his body is covered with hair : he is placed in the middle 
of the sign. 

18. [Venus] A woman of a fair complexion, dressed in 
bleached silk, tall, holding in her hand a jar and ladle ; is 
devoutly going towards a temple of the gods. The wise 
pronounce this to be the last of Virgo. 

19. [Venus] A man is proceeding along the middle of 
a highway ; holding a balance, and having .weights in his 
hand; he is skilled in measuring and meting, and meditates 
on commodities and their prices. The Yavanas declare this 
form to be first of Libra.^ 

20. [Satuen] a man with the head of a vulture, car- 
rying a water-pot, is anxious to proceed, being hungry and 
thirsty; in thought, he visits his wife and son. He is 
middlemost of the balance-bearer (Libra.) 


* '' Tadrupam vadanti TavancCh prai^hamam This iwight 

signify Yavana declnres|;’^ for the plural is used in Sanscrit re- 
spectfully : and BnA^f'diPALA has before expounded Yavana as in- 
tending YavanAchAryA ; but a different explanation occurs a little 
lower. 
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21. [Mercury] A man, in figure like an ape, adorned 
with gems, bearing a golden quiver and armour, and carry- 
ing fruits and flesh, is scaring deer, in a forest : such is the 
figure exhibited by the Yavanas.^' 

22. [Mars] A woman, without clothes or ornaments, 
comes from the great ocean, to the shore; she has fallen 
from her place ; round her feet are serpents entwined ; but 
she is pleasing : such is the first of the sign Scorpio. 

23. [Jupiter] A woman, with a body like a tortoise 
and a jar, and with serpents entwined round her person ; is 
solicitous to prepare local comforts for her husband. This 
figure the wise pronounce to be the middle one of Scorpio. 

24j- [The Moon] The last of the Scorpion is a lion 
with a large and stooping head resembling that of a tor- 
toise; he guards the place where sandal-wood grows, ter- 
rifying dogs, deer, boars, and shakals. 

25* [Jupiter] An animal with the body of a horse 
and head of a man, holding a large bow, stands near a 
hermitage and devoutly guards the implements of sacrifice ; 
such is the first of the three divisions of the bow (Sagitta- 
rius.) 

26. [Mars] A pleasing female, of golden complexion 
like the cham'paca;\ moderately handsome, sits on a 
throne, distributing marine gems. This is described as the 
middle division of the bow. 

27. [The Sun] A man with a long beard, of a com- 
plexion yellow like the cliamjpaoa, is sitting on a throne 
with a staff in his hand : he wears silk raiment and a 
deer's skin: such is the third figure of the ninth sign. 

28. [Saturn] A man, of a terrible aspect, with the 


♦ “ Yavanair udihritah^^^ which BHAfT6TPAT.A expounds '' declared 
by the ancient Fauareay, pur dnayavanaih^ 

t Michelia Champaca. 
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body of a hog, hairy, having tusks like a Macara* holds 
a yoke, a net, and fetters. He is first of Capricorn. 

29. [V^ENtrs] In the middle of Macara is a woman 
skilled in music, with eyes large like the petals of the 
lotos, and with a dark complexion. She seeks various 
things; she is decorated with jewels; and wears metallic 
ornaments in her ears. 

SO. [Mercury], A man shaped like a Cinnara,^ clothed 
in a woollen cloth, and furnished with quiver, bow, and 
armour, bears on his shoulder a jar adorned with gems ; 
he is last of the sign Macara, 

31. [The Sun] The first of the jar (Aquarius) is a man 
with the head of a vulture, clothed in silk and wearing an 
antelope’s hide with a woollen cloth : his mind is busied in 
obtaining oil, ardent spirits, water, and food. 

32. [Mercury] In a burnt carriage, a woman clad in 
soiled apparel, bearing vessels on her head, is collecting 
metals in a forest containing cotton trees. 

33. [Venus] A man of a dark complexion, with hairy 
ears, adorned with a diadem, carries and transports vases 
with articles of metal, and with bark, leaves, gum, and 
fruit. He is last of Giirifihha, 

34. [Jupiter] The first of the fish (Pisces) navigates 
the sea in search of ornaments for his wife: he has jewels, 
and his hands are full of vessels used in sacrifice, together 
with pearls, gems, and shells. 

35. [The Moon] A woman, surpassing in complexion 
the blossom of the champdca, ascends a ship with lofty 
masts and flags; and approaches the shore of the sea, 
accompanied by her retinue. This is declared by mges 
to be the second in the tripartite division 


♦ A sea monster. Perhaps the Narwhal may he intended, 
t A human figure with the head of a horse. 

VOL. II Z 
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36. [Mars] Near a cavern, in a forest, a naked man, 
with serpents entwined round his body, and tormented by 
robbers and fire, laments. He is the last of the fish. 

Arabian astronomers in like manner divide each sign of 
the Zodiac into three parts, denominated Wajeh or 

in the plural Wujuh which severally belong to the 

different planets* thence called Bab ul wajeh. The proper 
import of the term (as-j) is face or countenance; agreeing 
with the Greek Trpoffco'nov^ which is similarly employed in 
this acceptation.f 

The near correspondence of the dreshcdnas with the 
Decani of Eoman authors and Askocvoi of Grecian writers 
will be evident from the following passage of ManILIUS, 
supported by quotations from other authors, which I shall 
insert on the faith of SaxjmaIse the original works, 
from which they are taken, not being here procurable. 
Manilius says§ 

Quam partem deciman dixere Decania gentes ; 

A numero nomen positum est, quod partibus astra 
Condita tricenis propria sub sorte feruntur, 

Et tribuunt denas in se coeuntibus astris, 

Inque vicem terris babitantur sidera Signis. 

Heph^stion expressly declares, || that “ each sign of 
the zodiac is divided into three Decani comprising ten 


♦ In the follo\ring order, beginning from Aries : viz. Mars, the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, ficc. 

Zkhwdnu^l Saf<£. 

f Firmici Mathesis seu Astron,, vide infra, 
f Salma sir Plinvtnos Exercitationesj p. 460, 8ec. 

§ Lib, iv, 298 — 302. 

II K«i 1^t)v 6 filv TrpwTOs ;i^oi/Tap5, 6 Seuregog o Tgirog 

ff/xer. 
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degrees each : the first division of Aries is named Ghontare ; 
the second ChontadiTe, and the third Sicef 

Firmicus differs in the names, and does not allow ten 
complete degrees to each Decanns. Thus, in the sign 
Aries, the three first degrees are, according to him, unap- 
propriated; the five next belong to the first Decanus 
Asitdn; the next nine are vacant; and the four following 
appertain to the second Decanus Sendcher; five degrees 
are again unoccupied ; and the four last belong to the third 
Decanus Sentacher,'^ 

We learn from PsELLiJSt that the several Decani were, 
figured with different attributes and dresses; and, from 
Demophiltjs and FiRMiCHSf that they represent the 
planets. The first appertained to Mars : the second to 
the Sun ; and the third to Venus (the Hindu author says, 
J upiter). 

This astrological notion was confessedly received from 
foreign nations. The doctrine seems to be ascribed by 
Firmicus to Nekepso, king of Egypt ;§ and P s e L L u s 
cites a Babylonian author, whom he calls Tett'cer; and 
who is also noticed by Porphyrius : besides, the names of 


* Salmasii Plin. Exerc. p. 460. 

*[“ E/tri yd^ iv ekccstco rav KaTtiKty^ivoi Aexavoi 1 : 01 x 1 - 

6 jilv KCCTe^^cou iriTiexvv, 6 S’ ei^ rxKKo rt icr^VlJ^oiTKiiiEvo^ 
e/xao'/ua. el rd eiSrj xou to, (rxn/KXTOt. SaKxvXtodv iyy'Kv\j/£t^ (TtpepSo- 

voci^j dTCOTQOTracia Seiv^v (pav^aeras. ravra fiev ovv 6 T^vxpog xai ot xai 
ixetvov Tregnro: rd fxericoQfx. 

f Primum Tr^oo’cwTroi' est is planeta cujus signum eat : secundum 
irqocrcoTTov pUueta sequens^ et sic deiuceps. Aries est Madia primum 
irqiacoTtov, secundum Solis, tertium Veneris, juxta seriem errantium.'* * * § 
This agrees precisely with the Arabian 

§ Sic et Nekepso, -®gypti justissimus imperator, et astrologus 
valde bonus, per ipsos Decanos omnia vitia valetudinesque collegit, 
ostendens quam valetudinem quis Decanus efficeret, &c. 
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the Decani, stated byHEPH^STiON and Firmicus, are 
decidedly barbarous. It was not, therefore, without reason, 
that Saxjmaise and Kircher sought a derivation of the 
word Decanus itself from a foreign language. It cannot 
be deduced, as Scaliger proposes, from the similar term 
for an inferior officer commanding ten men;^ since this 
office and its designation were first introduced later than 
the time of MaNilius, by whom the astrological term is 
employed ; and Porphtrixjs expressly affirms that the 
word was used by those whom he denominates ‘an- 
cients.’f Huet, not concurring in either of the opinions 
above-mentioned, supposes the term to have been cor- 
ruptly formed by the astrologers of Alexandria from the 
Greek numeral with a Latin termination. J If this be ad- 
mitted, it still remains not improbable that some affinity of 
sound, in the Egyptian or in the Chaldaic name, may have 
suggested the formation of this corrupt word. 

The Sa'/iscrit name apparently comes from the same 
source. I do not suppose it to be originally Sanscrit ; 
since, in that language, it bears, no etymological signifi- 
cation. For the same reason, it is likely, that the astro- 
logical doctrine itself may be exotic in India. One branch 
of divination, entitled Tdjaca, has been confessedly bor- 
rowed from the Arabians : and the technical terms used in 
it, are, as I am informed by Hindu astrologers, Arabic. 
The casting of nativities, though its practice is of more 
ancient date in India, may also have been received from 
Western astrologers : Egyptians, Chaldeans, or even Greeks. 
If so, it is likely that the Hindus may have received astro- 
nomical hints at the same time. 


• Erant Decani denis militibus propositi. Veqex. 2. 8. 

O^S Tivag ixaXeaav ^exavovs ot Ttahaiou 
t Hukih ani^adversiones ad Manilium, Lib. iv, v. 298. 
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By their own acknowledgment * they have cultivated 
astronomy for the sake of astrology ; and they may have 
done so with the aid of hints received from the same quar- 
ter, from which their astrology is derived. In the present 
instance VarahA mihira himself, as interpreted by his 
commentator, quotes the Ydvanas (meaning perhaps Gre- 
cian authors), in a manner which indicates, that the de- 
scription of the dreshcdnas is borrowed from them. 

The name of YavanAchArya, who is cited by Bhat- 
f'6TPALA, would not be alone decisive. He is frequently 
quoted by Hindu astronomers : and it is possible, though 
by no means certain, that, under this name, a Grecian or 
an Arabian author may be intended. To determine that 
point, it will be requisite (unless the work attributed to 
him be recovered) to collect all the passages, in which 
YAVANAcHARYAis cited by Sanscrit authors ; and to 
compare the doctrines ascribed to him with those of the 
Grecian and Arabian writers on astronomy. Not being 
prepared for such a disquisition, I shall dismiss this sub- 
ject for the present, without offering any positive opinion 
on the question, which has been here proposed. 


* BhAscaba expressly says, By ancient astronomers, the pur- 
pose of the science is declared to he judicial astrology j and that, 
indeed, depends on the influence of configurations ; and these, on the 
apparent places of the planets.”— 1. v. 6. ^ 



XV. 


On the Notioii of the Hindu Astronomers concerning 
the Precession of the Equinoxes and Motions of 
the Planets. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. p. 209 — 250. 
Calcutta, 1816. 4to.] 


In an essay on the Indian and Arabian divisions of the 
zodiac, inserted- in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Ke- 
searches, I adverted to a passage of Bhascara, on the 
precession of the equinoxes, and intimated an intention of 
further noticing this subject in a separate essay.^ The 
passage which I had then in view, occurs inEnlscARA’s 
description of the armillary sphere.f It appears to me 
deserving of distinct examination for the information which 
it contains, the difficulties which it presents, and the va- 
riety of topics which it suggests. I shall here quote the 
original, and add a verbal translation. 

flfq% II II 

" The intersection of the ecliptic and equinoctial circles 
in the Crdntipdta, or intersecting point of the sun's path. 


♦ As. Res., vol. ix. p. 353. [p. 350 of the present volume.] 
f GdUdhydya^ c. 6. v. l7 and 18. 
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Its revolutions, as declared on the authority of StJrya {Sau- 
T6ctdh)j are retrogade three myriads in a calpa. This is 
the same with the motion of the solstice, as affirmed by 
Mu N JALA, and others. But, according to their doctrine, 
its revolutions are 199, 669 in a calpa! 

. This is the very passage to which the commentator on 
the S'&rya siddhdnta, cited by Mr. Davis* alludes, where 
he says, Hhe meaning of Bhascar a ACHARYAwas not 
that StJrya [in the Sufya siddhdnta^ gave 80,000 as the 
revolutions of the places of the colures, in a calpa; the 
name he used being Saura not Surya, and applied to some 
other book.’ 

It is certainly true, as here observed by this commen- 
tator, that BhAscara’s quotation does not agree with the 
text of the Sitrya siddhdnta, which expresses, ' The circle 
of the asterisms moves eastward thirty scores in a yuga. 
Multiplying the number of elapsed days by that, and di- 
viding by the terrestrial days, [which compose the cycle,] 
the quantity obtained is an arc, which, multiplied by three, 
and divided by ten,t gives degrees (an^a) termed ayana, 
[or the place of the colure.]* 

Here the number of revolutions is 600 in a yuga, an- 
swering to 600,000 in a calf a; and not, as stated by 
BhIscara, 30,000. But the commentator’s mode of re- 
conciling the contradiction, by supposing a different book 
from the B'k'rya siddhdnta to have been intended, is incom- 

t Ratio of 27^ to 90^ 


As. Res., Tol. ii. p. 267, 
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patible with B H A s c A R a’s own explanation of his test in 
the Ydsank bhdshya, containing annotations by himself on 
his own treatise. He there says in express words, ' the 
revolutions of the intersecting point of the sun’s path are 
stated in the Surya szddhdntaj as amounting to 30,000 in 
a calpct/'^' 

II 

His commentator, MuifflSwARA, has therefore recourse 
to other expedients for reconciling the contradiction between 
Bhascara’s quotation and the text of the S'drya sid- 
dhdnta. Some, he observes, have proposed to read niyuta 
'a hundred thousand,’ for ayuta "a myriad.’t Others 
have supposed the calpa to be a twentieth part only of the 
period usually so denominated. The commentator further 
^suggests the resolution of the term vyastdh, translated 
‘retrograde,’ into vi for vinsati ‘twenty,’ and astdhj 
which he makes to signify ^ multiplied,’ and expounds the 
phrase, ‘ thirty thousand multiplied by twenty.’ But, dis- 
satisfied with this and with another exposition, by which 
trayam ‘three’ is construed into ‘sixty,’ he gives the 


• BaAscARA’s Fdsand hTvzshya on the astronomy and spherics of his 
Stddhdnta iirdmani. This volume of annotations is commented, with 
the by Nrisinha in the Vdsand vdrtica^ as proceedings from 

the same writer ; and is expressly acknowledged to be a work of the 
author of the text (as it actually purports) by the scholiast 
WARA, in this very place, where he is endeavouring to support his 
own interpretation of the text, against the apparent and natural sense 
of a passage in the author’s notes. 

I He alludes either to the Vdsand vdrticdj in which that emenda- 
tion of the text is actually suggested by the annotator NrIsinha, or 
to some earlier commentary in which the same conjectural emendation 
may have been originally proposed. 
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preference to an equally strained interpretation, which 
divides the sentence into two members : ' its revolutions 
are declared by S'dKYA, and [according to a different au- 
thority] are retrograde three myriads in a cdl'poi' 

However unsatisfactory these explanations of the text, 
may be, they prove the concurrence of the commentators 
of both works, in the received interpretation of the obscure 
passage of the Slirya siddhdnta, which is the subject of 
their discussion. That interpretation is supported by cor- 
responding passages of the Sdma siddhdnta, Laghu va- 
sisMha, and Sdcalya aanhitd, in which the number of six 
hundred revolutions is explicitly stated:* as well as by 
other quotations, which clearly demonstrate, that a libra- 
tion of the equinoxes, at the rate of six hundred in a yuga, 
was there meant. For, in all the passages quoted, the 
revolution, as it is termed, of the equinoctial points, consists 
in a libration of them within the limits of twenty-seven 
degrees east, and as many west, of the beginnings of Aries 
and Libra: and that such is the meaning conveyed in the 
text of the S'&rya siddhdnta, is distinctly shown by the 

Sterna sidihdnta. 

fTTf^ II 

Sdcalya sanhitd, i. 286—291. 

ZdgJm vitsisWhA 

cited by DAdAbhXI and NafaiNHA, on the SuryA siddhdnta, 

z 2 
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commentator cited by Mr. Davis,"^ as well as by the other 
commentators on that work. 

The same doctrine is taught in the Pdrdsara aiddhdnta^ 
as quoted by Muni^wara; and, if we may rely on the 
authority of a quotation by this author from the works of 
ARYABHAf'TA, it was also maintained by that ancient 
astronomer: but, according to the first-mentioned treatise^ 
the number of librations amounts to 581,709, and, accord- 
ing to the latter, 578,159 in a calpa, instead of 600,000 ^ 
and AnyARHATTA has stated the limits of the libration at 
24° instead of 27°.t 

BhAscara himself, adopting the doctrine for which he 
quotes the authority of Munjaxa, in the passage above 
cited, mentions a complete revolution of the places of the 
colures through the twelve signs of the zodiac, at the rate 

II III IV V VI 

of 59 54 2 31 12 per annum, or 199,669 complete revo- 
lutions in a calpa. Having computed upon the same 
principle, the quantity of the precession in his own time 

rev. S 0 , 1 II III nil V VI 

at 91,189 0 10 54 35 23 55 40 48, he thence, for the 
sake of facility in calculation, assumes in his practical trea- 
tise, named Garana ciituhala, the actual precession in 
whole numbers at eleven degrees, and allows the annual 
motion to be taken at one minute-f The time for which this 

• As. Res., vol, ii. p. 267. The commentator is' NrIsinha. 

t II 

ARYABHA’f'f A, iu the Arydsldasata ; quoted by MunI^-wara. It is espe- 
cially necessary to distinguish the particular work of this author, tor 
which reference is made : for Brahmegupta reproaches him for his 
inconsistency in affirming revolutions of the nodes in the Jrydsh- 
iaiata^ which he denied in the Dasa gitaca. It is therefore probable, 
that the libration of the equinoxes (considered as nodes) for which the 
first-mentioned work is quoted, may not be stated in the other. 

JMoNifiwARA, in bis .commentary on the &ir<imadi. 
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computation was made, is tlie same with the epocha of the 
Carana cutilhala;^ which is the year 1105 Sdoa.i thirty- 
three years after the Sirdmani was completed.J 
“’’■^'’Bhas AEA’s authority, supporting that of M UNJiL A, 
and countenanced by ViSHi^u chanI)EA’S,§ has not 
availed with Indian astronomers.. Even his commentator 
Muni^waea rejects the notion of a complete revolution; 
and, in his own treatise entitled Siddhdiita sdrvahhanma^ 
asserts the doctrine of libration, and attempts to refute the 
other opinion, not indeed by argument, but in deference to 
the S^rya siddhdnta and other authorities to which it is 
opposed. Upon the same ground, CamalacAra in the 
Siddhdnta tatwaviveca says, 'The degrees of the colures, 
as stated by Munjala, and taught in the Sirdmani, con- 
trary to what is d.eclared by Aeca (Stjrfa) and others, 
from not rightly understanding what was by them declared, 


* The Graha Jdghava, written in 1442 t§dca, deducts 444 from the 
expired years of the ^dr.a, and divides by sixty, reckoning the pre- 
cession at a minute a year. This agrees nearly with the C<ira4a cutiH^ 
hala ; for, if the same number (444) be deducted from the years expired 
(1105 &(£ca), the remainder gives but one minute above IP, the quan- 
tity there assumed by BhAscaba. 

RXmaohandba, who in the Cdla nir4aya states the quantity of 
precession as amounting to 12®, and reckons the precession at a 
minute of a degree, a year, seems also to have followed the same 
authority. He may therefore have written about sixty years subse- 
quent to the date of the CarotTia cutuhala- ot ^dca, 1165. This ascer- 
tainment of the age of RAmachandba AchAbya is a step towards 
investigating the age of writers in other branches of science who 
have quoted this author, or who are cited by him. They are nume- 
rous. 

f EaizI, in his translation of BhAsoaba’s Lildvati. 

{ For it was finished when the author was thirty-six years of age ; 
and he was born in 1036 &dcai as he informs us. 

§ Author of the VasishVha siddhdnta, a distinct work from the 
Laghu vasishVha cited by DAdAbhAi and (under the title of 
sishfha siddhdnta) by Nbisinha. 
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must be rejected by the wise/ He certainly here expresses 
the prevalent opinion of the Hindu astronomers, which is 
decidedly in favour of a libration of the places of the 
colures. 

Besides M tr N J A L A mentioned byBHAscARA, the only 
other ancient author, whose name I find quoted for a com- 
plete revolution of the equinoctial and solstitial points, is 
ViSHiS'u CHANDRA, from whose works a passage is cited 
by PRiT’HfiDACASWAMf, declaratory of a solstitial yuga, 
or period of the ayana. The text is corrupt in respect of 
the lowest digits of the number; and, having found no 
other quotation of it, I shall not attempt to state the period 
from a conjectural emendation of this passage. 

It is necessary to observe, that some of the ancient 
writers on astronomy have not admitted a periodical motion 
of the equinoxes. This is adverted tobyBHAscARA him- 
self,* who instances BrahmegtjptA. The reason of that 
omission or denial is supposed by BHASCARAj* to have 
been the inconsiderable quantity of the deviation or preces- 
sion, not then remarkable, and consequently unheeded by 
Brahmegupta; since whose time it is become sensible, 
and therefore it is now taken into account*]: BhAscara 
next inquires ' why Brahmegupta and the rest did not 

* In the Vdsand hhdshya, f Ibid, 

II 

‘ Why has it not been stated by Beahmbgupta and other skilful 
astronomers ? It was not perceived by them, because it was then in- 
considerable. But it is perceived by the moderns, because it is now 
considerable. Accordingly it is concluded, that there is motion, [of 
the solstice.’] BhAsoaba in the Fdsand bhdshya. 
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uevertheless state it on the strength of authority, since it 
had been declared in the Saura siddhdnta; in like manner 
as the numbers of revolutions, the periphery of epicycles, 
&LC.V* 

He replies ; ' In mathematical science holy tradition is 
authority, so far only as it agrees with demonstration/ 
He goes on to say, 'Such motion, as results from the 
assigned revolutions, by which, places being calculated agree 
with those which are observed, must be admitted, whether 
taught by a holy sage or by a temporal teacher. If then 
the same places are deducible from other revolutions, 
which of the assigned motions is the true one ? The an- 
swer is, whichever agrees with present observation must 
be admitted. But, if in process of time, the difference 
become great, then men of genius, like Bbahmeghipta, 
win arise, who will acknowledge such motions as agree 
with present observation, and compose books {J^dstras) 
conformable thereto. Accordingly this mathematical science 
has no end in eternal time/ 

But B R A H M E G u P T A^s Commentator, expounding a pas- 
sage of this author,t which he considers to be levelled 
against those who affirmed a periodical revolution of the 
solstitial pointy, and which does deny such a revolution, 
and declares the solstice to be invariable, because the 
longest day and shortest night occur constantly at the end 
of Mifhuna or Gemini, adverts, in the course of his expo- 
sition of the text, to passages which place the southern and 
northern solstice respectively in the middle of A^Ushd, and 
beginning of LhanisMhd^ and proceeds to remark ' this 




t Ch. ii. 
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only proves a shifting of the solstice, not numerous revo- 
lutions of it through the ecliptic.' His notion appears 
then to have been, that his author was aware of the fact of 
a change in the positions of the solstitial and equinoctial 
points, but did not admit the inference that the motion must 
be periodical. 

From all that has been said, it appears, that some of the 
most celebrated astronomers, as Brahme GUPTA, have 
been silent on the subject of a change in the places of the 
colures, or have denied their regular periodical motion. 
That others, as MuKjALAand Bhascaka (we may add 
Vishnu chanbba) have asserted a periodical revolution 
of the places of the colures. But that the greater number 
of celebrated writers, and all the modern Hindu astrono- 
mers, have affirmed a libration of the equinoctial points. 

The earliest known author who is cited^ for the support 
of this doctrine, as far as present research has gone, is 
AliYABHAffA, who is undoubtedly more ancient than 
BkAhmegxtpta ; for he is repeatedly quoted in the Brahme 
s'pliwta siddhdnta which is ascribed to Bkahmegupta, 
and which there is every reason to consider genuine, since 
the text of the book accords with the quotations from that 
celebrated astronomer to be found in treatises ’of various 
dates. 

I purposely omit in this place the Siirya siddhdnta, 
Sdma, Sdcalya, Vasishi'ha and Pdrdsam, because their 
authenticity and age are subjects of question or of contro- 
versy. 

Relying then upon the quotation from the work of AeyA- 
bhatta, and on the tendency of B Hi SC aka’s observa- 
tions both in his text and notes, it may be inferred, that 
the notion of a libration of the equinoxes is of some anti- 
quity in India : since BramheguptA, by whom Arya- 
BHATdfA is repeatedly mentioned, is either author or 
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republisher of an astronomical system which was copied by 
Bhascara in rll50 A. u., hut which is adapted to a much 
earlier age. 

The doctrine in question found advocates formerly among 
the astronomers of Europe and of Arabia. Arzael, a 
Spaniard, and a mathematician of the eleventh century,* * * § " 
author of a treatise, entitled observations on the obliquity 
of the zodiac, aiB&rmed a libration or trepidation in longi- 
tude within the limits of 10° E. and W. at the rate of 
a degree in seventy-five years.+ Two centuries after him^ 
ThAbit benKorrah, an astrologer, assigned to this 
supposed trepidation the limits of 22 E. and W.§ To 
the same astrologer, by some supposed to have lived as 
much earlier, as he is here stated to have been later, a 
different doctrine is ascribed, affirming a motion of the 
intersected points of the ecliptic and equinoctial in a small 
circle described with the radius 4° 18' 43'^|1 

They were led to that hypothesis (according to a remark 
quoted by the authors who have refuted the notion^) by 
considering that 'Hermes had found some of the fixed 
stars more distant from the beginning of Aries, than Pto- 
lemy subsequently did; for instance the bright star of 
Hydra in 7° of Leo, placed by Ptolemy in 30° of Cancer j 
and the star named Vultur Oadens, in 24° of Sagittarius, 
but by Ptolemy in 17®.’ 


• He observed the quantity of the obliquity of the ecliptic about 
the year 1070; and is named by Abhaham ebn Ezra, who wrote in 
the twelfth century (A. D. 11 44 or 1150), as anterior to him by seventy- 
one years. Riccioli, Almag. nov, 

t Riccioli, Almagestum novum, 3, 28, 6, 

f Moreri, Diet. 

§ Erasmus Reinhold on Purbach ; Ricc. Almag. nov. 3, 28, 6. 
II Montucla ITist. des ATafA, vol. i. p. 346. 

^ Augustinus Riocius, de motu octavm s^lmroe. Regiomonta- 
nus, Uh. 7, Dpitomes Almagesti. Rico. Aim. nov. 3, 28, 6. 
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The notion of a trepidation in longitude, but at a rate 
not equable, had been entertained by the astronomers, who 
compiled the Alphonsine Tables, though AlphoS'SUS him- 
self was subsequently led to the adoption of a corrector 
opinion, and to the consequent alteration of the tables first 
published by him.'^ 

The earliest mention of a libration in longitude, which 
has been found in any Arabic writer, is in the work of 
Mtthammed ben Jabbr, surnamed ALBATANf, and by 
us called AlbategnittS. This celebrated astronomer, an 
Arabian by birth and Sabian by religion, flourished at the 
end of the ninth century or, to speak with precision 
about the year of Christ 879 and from him we learn, 
that certain astronomers whom he does not appear to have 
any where named, had befqre him affirmed a libration of 
the fixed stars within the limits of 8° E. and W. at the 
rate of a degree 'in [eighty or eighty-four years.§ He him- 
self maintained the doctrine of a uniform motion at the rate 
of a degree in sixty-six years. || 

I have dwelt the longer upon the history of this opinion^ 
because it appears to me deserving of attention on more 
than one account. AlbAtani is the earliest of the Ara- 
bian astronomers who improved upon PjTOLEMY; (for 
AlfabgAnI, who was a century earlier, is not cited as cor- 
recting the Greek astronomer on this point.) It was he then, 
who first, among the astronomers of the west of Asia, com- 
puted the motion of the stars at a degree in sixty-six years ; 
which is almost the same with the rate of the motion of trepi- 

• Abbaham Zacuthus, cited, like the preceding authorities, in 
Riocioi.t’8 Almagest. 3, 28, 6. 

t D’Herbelot, Sihl . Orient . 

J He himself furnishes the date, being the year 1627 of the era of 
Nabonassar. Albategn. c. 51, cited in Ricoioli^s Almagest. 6, 
16, 2. 

§ ALBATEGNiua, c. 52- as cited by Riccioli. || Ibid, c. 51. 
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dation according to the Surya siddhdnta, and the herd of 
Hindu astronomers, who reckon a degree and a-half in a 
century.’^ He is the first also, as far as can he discovered^ 
in whose works mention is made of a motion of trepidation^ 
and we may be permitted to conjecture, that the earlier 
astronomers alluded to by him were Indian ; since we find 
Aryabhatta, an author seemingly of an earlier age, 
quoted for a libration of the equinoctial points within the 
limits of twenty-four degrees, at the rate of one in seventy- . 
eight fyears; and since we know that an Arabian astro- 
nomer, anterior by nearly a century to A lbA TAN t, had 
compiled tables in conformity to rules of astronomy appa- 
rently Indian.f 

We may then safely conclude, that, on the subject of 
the precession of the equinoxes, the Hindus had a theory, 
which, though erroneous, was their own ; and which, at a 
subsequent time, found advocates among the astronomers 
of the west. That they had a knowledge of the true doc- 
trine of an uniform motion in antecedentia, at least seven 
hundred years ago,J when the astronomers of Europe also 
were divided on the question. That they had approximated 


* This is the rate resulting from the quantity ofjthe motion in tre- 
pidation stated in the Surya siddhdnta : and the same results from the 
rules of calculation given in the Bhdswati caradua of SatXnanda and 
in the Jdtacdrdava improperly ascribed to VahAha mihiha. They 
both direct the number 421 to be deducted from the expired years of 
^dca ; and the one deducts a tenth and reduces the remainder into 
degrees; the other adds half and divides by a hundred. Another 
rule producing the same result, is mentioned in Baillv's Astr^Ind, 
p. 76. ♦ 

^ ^Ad TSgulas Send H end.* (^Siddhdnf?) ABtriiFARAG. Hist. Dynast. 
p. 114 and I6l- Costard^s Astronomy, p. 157, and Montucla 
Hist, des Math.^ vol. i. p. 344. 

{ BhXsoara, who quotes MokjAla, completed the ^xrdmaU in 
1072 Uca^ or A, D. 1150. 
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to the true rate of that motion much nearer than Ptolemy, 
before the Arabian astronomers, and as near the truth as 
these have ever done since. From this we may perhaps 
be led to a further conclusion, that the astronomy of the 
Hindus merits a more particular examination than it has 
yet obtained, not indeed with any expectation of advancing 
the science of astronomy, which needs not such aid, and 
can derive none from the labours of astronomers who have 
recorded no observations; but for the history of the 
science, and ascertainment of the progress which was here 
made : and that, with this view, the works of Hindu astro- 
nomers, whose age is precisely known, and in particular, 
those of BhAscara, which contain a complete course of 
astronomy and of sciences connected with it, should be 
carefully perused; as well as those of Brahmegupta, 
which are full of quotations from earlier astronomers, as 
ARTABHA^-f A,* V A R A H A M I H I R A,t ^RfSHfelSA,^ VlSH- 
iS‘UCHAUt>R A,§ and some others, who are cited by him for 
the purpose of exposing and correcting their errors. 

In regard to VarAhamihira and the S'O.rya 'siddhanta, 
both separately quoted in the Brdhme sp'huia siddhdnta of 
Brahmegupta, I may here remark that a book entitled 
Surya siddhdnta is mentioned by VarAhamihira him- 
self, in his most undoubted work, the treatise on Astrology, 
entitled Vdrdhi sanhitd, where, describing the qualifications 
requisite to form an accomplished astrologer, he says, ' the 
astrologer should be conversant with divisions of time and 
geometrical figures, as taught in the five Siddhdntas, or 

” s — — . 

* Author of the Daiagiticd and Atydsfda iaia. ' 

f Named vith censure by Brahmegupta, 

t Author of the R^Smaca siddhdnta^ 

§ Mentioned as the author of the P^dsishVha siddhdnta. 
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systems of astronomy, called Paulisa, Pdmaca, VdsisJifha, 
Saura and PaitdmahaJ^ 

VarAhamihira, as appears from the quotations of his 
own commentator BhattOtpALA and many other astro- 
nomical writers, is likewise author of a treatise entitled 
Pancha siddhdnticd, in which the five systems above men- 
tioned are compared ; and, as far as can be gathered from 
quotations, their agreements and disagreements noticed. 
A passage of this treatise as cited by Bhat^6tpala, is 
sufficiently remarkable to be here inserted, since it bears 
relation to the subject of this paper. It corresponds 
in import to a passage quoted by Mr. Davis, and Sir 
William Jones, from the third chapter of the Vdrdhi 
aankUd; but refers the actual position of the colures to the 
asterisms instead of the signs of the zodiac. 

' When the return of the sun took place from the middle* 
of Addshd, the tropic was then right. It now takes place 
from Punarvasu* 

The same five systems of astronomy from which VARi- 
HAMIHIRA is understood to have compiled the astronomical 
treatise just now quoted, and which are named by him in 


TTT*?^ - 

’ir II 

I As. Res., vol. ii. p. 391. 
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the passage of his astrology before cited, are mentioned by 
BrAHMEGUPTA also as standard authorities, and enume- 
rated by him in the same order : and his names, which are 
precisely the same with those in Varahamihira's enume- 
ration,’^ are explained by BHAtT6TPALA, as intending 
the Pulisd siddhdnta, Mdmaca siddhdnta, VasisU'ha sid- 
dhdnta, S'JLtrya siddUdnia, and Brdhme siddhdnta. 

All these books are frequently cited in astronomical 
compilations, and are occasionally referred to their real or 
supposed authors. The first is every where assigned to 
“ P U L I ^ A, whose name it bears. The Edmaca siddhdnta is 
ascribed by the scholiast of BrahmeguptA, and by a 
commentator of the Siirya siddhdnta, to SrI^^na or 
^RiSHfii^A (for the name is variously written). The Fot- 
sishi'ha siddhdnta is by the same authority given to 
ViSHiJucHANDRA. Both these authors are repeatedly 
mentioned with censure by BrahmeguptA; and it is 
acknowledged that they are entitled to no particular defe- 
rence. 


II 

Thia passage, in vMch the PauUsha^ Pdmaca, VdsisJit'ka, Sauta^ and 
paiidmaha are specified, is introductory to a division of the lunar 
asterisms (for astrological purposes, it should seem), in unequal por- 
tions, by allotting to fifteen of them a quantity equivalent to the mean 
diurnal motion of the moon in minutes of a degree (790^35"), and half 
as much more to six of those asterisms (n85'52"), and so much less 
to the like number of nacshatras (39 5^17'^) and assigning the comple- 
ment of the circle (254' 18") to the supplementary nacshatra called 
Ahhijit. 

(8^ The numbers here set down are copied from the scholiast 
BHA’ffdTPALA, and from BhXscara’s commentators; being stnted by 
them at the nearest second : for the moon's mean daily motion accord- 
ing to BRAHMEQtJPTA and BhXscara is a little less than 79or 35'^) 
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The Brdhme siddhdnta, which is the basis of Brahme- 
GUPTA’S work, is not any where attributed to a known 
author; but referred in all quotations of it which have 
fallen under observation, either to the Vish'fiu dharmdttara 
purdna, of which it is considered as forming a part, or to 
Brahme (also called Pitamaha), who is introduced into 
it as the speaker in a dialogue with B H R i g u ; or it is 
acknowledged to be the work of some unknown person.^ 
The true author it may be now impracticable to discover, 
and would be vain to conjecture. 

The S'&rya siddhdnta (if the same which we now pos- 
sess) is in like manner ascribed to no certain author, unless 
in the passage cited by our colleague Mr. Bentley,-)- who 
says, that 'in the commentary on the Bhdswati, it is 
declared, that VARiHA was the author of the Surya- 
siddhdnta;' and who adds, that 'SatAnAnda, the 
author of the Bhdswati, was a pupil of V A rI ha under 
whose directions he himself acknowledges he wrote that 
work.’ 

The concluding remark alludes to the following verse of 
the Bhdswati cdrana, 

II 

'Next I will propound succinctly, from Mihira’s 
instruction, [the system] equal to the S'hrya siddhdnta' 


^ HAdXbhXi, in his commentary on the S'drya siddJdnta says so. 

II 


i As. Res., vol. vi. p. 572. 
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It is preceded by an introductory couplet which will be 
found quoted at the foot of the page,’^ or is omitted in some 
copies ; but the correct reading, as appears from collation 
of text and scholia, retains both. 

Admitting then its authenticity, and supposing, with 
most of the commentators, that VAR^HAMlHlRAis here 
intended by the single word Mihira, which, however, is a 
name of the sun, and may here allude to the fabled dia- 
logue of SuKYA with Meta, as is observed by the scholiast 
Balabhadra;! still the passage is not unambiguous. It 
does not necessarily imply oral tuition, and may refer to 
instruction derived from the works of VARiHA ; especially 
from the Pancha siddhinticd of that author, in which the 
Surya siddhdnta was explained concurrently with four 
other treatises termed Siddhdnta, 

To return from this digression. It appears from what 
had been before said, that a work bearing the title of S'iirya 
siddhdnta is named as authority by VarAhamihira, in 
whose time, according to his assertion, the place of the 


TiTii II 

‘Haring bowed to tbe foot of the foe of Mura, the fortunate Sa- 
tAnanda propounds, for the benefit of students, the JBhdswati, in the 
jSaca year 1021.’ 

The author SatAnanda, as he himself informs us in the close of 
the book, was an inhabitant of Purushdttama (the site of the temple 
of JaganndVha): and date his work there in 4200 of the Cali yuga. 
In the body of the work he directs the ditFerenee of longitude to be 
reckoned from the meridian of Purushdttama csMtra, 

t His commentary is dated in 1465 of VicramAditta ; more than 
400 years ago. 
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summer solstice was at the beginning of tbe sign Carcaict, 
and in the asterism Punarvasu. A treatise under the same 
title is similarly mentioned by Brahmegupta, who has 
likewise noticed Varahamihira himself, and who is 
supposed by Bhascaba to have lived when the colures had 
not sensibly deviated from that position. 

It may be questioned whether this testimony be not over- 
thrown by proofs of a more modern date (between seven 
and eight hundred years ago), drawn from internal evidence, 
as set forth by Mr. Bentley, in his ingenious essays 
inserted in the sixth and eighth volumes of our Researches.'*' 

Without entering at present into any disquisition on this 
subject, or discussing the accuracy of the premises; but 
acceding generally to the position, that the date of a set of 
astronomical tables, or of a system for the computation of 
the places of planets, is deducible from the ascertainment 
of a time when that system or set of tables gave results 
nearest to the truth; and granting that the date above- 
mentioned approximates within certain limits to such an 
ascertainment ; I shall merely observe, that supposing the 
dates otherwise irreconcileable, still the book which we 
now have under the name of 8'(i/r'y.€t, or Saura, aiddhdntci^ 
may have been, and probably was, modernized from a 
more ancient treatise of the same name, the later work 
borrowing its title from an earlier performance of a dif- 
ferent author. We have an instance of this practice in the 
kindred case of the Brdhme siddhdnta; for we are ac- 
quainted with no less than three astronomical treatises 
bearing this title; one extracted from the Vish'Aii dhar~ 
mdttara] another termed the 8dcalya\ and the third the 
Sp'hida siddMnta of Brahmegupta: and an equal 
number of tracts entitled Vdsishi^hco siddh&utcL may be 


* As. ReB., vol. vi. p. 572, and vol. viii. p. 206, 
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traced in the quotations of authors; one hy ViSHiSu- 
CHAN DBA; another termed vdmhi'ha, which from 

its name should be an abridgment; and the third, appa- 
rently an ample treatise, distinguished as the Vriddha 
vdsisM'ha. This solution of the objection also is entirely 
compatible with the tenor of the references to the Saura, 
which have been yet remarked in the works of BeAhme- 
GUPTA and Varahamihira ; hone of them being relative 
to points that furnish arguments for concluding the age of 
the book from internal evidence. 

At all events, whatever may be thought of the S'ii/rya 
siddhdnta, we have the authority of a quotation from, 
Abtabhatta, to show, that the Hindus had ascertained 
the quantity of the precession more correctly than Pto- 
lemy ; and had accounted for it by a motion in libration 
or trepidation, before this notion was adopted by any other 
astronomer whose labours are known to us. 

It appears also from a passage of BrAHMEGUPTA’s 
refutation of the supposed errors of that author, and from 
his commentator’s quotation of JiRYABHAffA’s text, that 
this ancient astronomer maintained the doctrine of the 
earth’s diurnal revolution round its axis. ' The sphere of 
the stars,’ he affirms 4s stationary ; and the earth, making 
a revolution, produces the daily rising and setting of stars 
and planets.’* Brahmegupta answers, 'If the earth ^ 
move a minute in a jprdna, then whence and what route 
does it proceed ? If it revolve, why do not lofty objects 
fall ?’t commentator, PRiT’HtDACA swiMi, re- 


AaYABHAttA cited ty PKlT’HtDAOA. 
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plies, ^ AsYABHATf a’s opinion appears nevertheless satis- 
factory ; since planets cannot have two motions at once : 
and the objection, that lofty things would fall, is contra- 
dicted ; for, every way, the under part of the earth is also 
the upper ; since, wherever the spectator stands on the 
earth’s surface, even that spot is the uppermost point.’ 

We here find both an ancient astronomer and later 
commentator* maintaining, against the sense of their coun- 
trymen, the rational doctrine which Heraclides of Pontus^ 
the Pythagorean Ecphantus, and a few others among the 
Greeks, had afl&rmed of old, but which was abandoned by 
the astronomers both of the east and of the west, until 
revived and demonstrated in comparatively modern times.f 
BrahmegUPTA is more fortunate in his reasoning where 
he refutes another theory of the alternation of day and 
night imagined by the Jainas, who account for the diurnal 
change by the passage of two suns, and as many moons, 
and a double set of stars and minor planets, round a pyra- 
mid ical mountain, at the foot of which is this habitable 
earth. His confutation of that absurdity is copied by BttAr- 
CARA, who has added to it from PRSx’HfiDACA’s gloss on 
a different passage of BrahmegUpta, a refutation of ano- 
ther notion ascribed by him to the same sect, respecting 
the translation of the earth in space. 

This idea has no other origin than the notion, that the 
earth, being heavy and without support, must perpetually 
descend : and has, therefore, no relation whatever to the 
modern opinion of a proper motion of the sun and stars. 

Brdhme sp^huta siddhdnta, 

♦ The commentator wrote at least seven centuries ago ; for he Ja 
quoted by BhXsoara in the text and notes of the ^irdma^i, 

t For an outline of AxYABHAffA’s system of astronomy, see a 
note at the close of this Essay, (p. 414.) 

2 A 2 
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Part of the passage of BhAscAka has been quoted in a 
former essay.^ What regards the further subject now no- 
ticed, is heire subjoined. 

^ The earth stands firm, by its own power, without other 
support in space. 

' If there be a material support to the earth, and another 
upholder' of that, and again another of this, and so on, 
there is no limit. If finally self-support must be assumed, 
why not assume it in the first instance 1 why not recognise 
it in this multiform earth ? 

'Asdieat is in the sun and fire,, coldness in the moon^, 
fluidity in water,, hardness in iron ; so mobility is in air ; 
and immobility in the earth^by nature- How wondei'M are 
the implanted faculties 1 

* The earth possessing an attoactive foree/f- draws towards 
itself any heavy substance situated in the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and that substance appears as if it fell. But whither 
can the earth fall in ethereal space which is equal and alike 
on every side ? 

‘Observing the revolution of the stars, the Bauddhasl 
acknowledge, that the earth has no support ; but as nothing 
heavy is seen to remain in the atmosphere, they thence 
conclude that it falls in ethereal space. 

‘ Whence dost thou deduce, 0 Bauddha, this idle notion, 
that, because any heavy substance thrown into the air^ 
falls to the earth, therefore the earth itself descends 

He adds this further explanation in bis notes ; ‘ For if 
the earth were falling, an arrow shot into the air would not 
return to it when the projectile force was expended, since 


• As. Ees., vol. ix, p. 322. [p. 224, of the present volttme.] 

+ Like the attraction of the loadstone for iron, JTcfric^i pn HhX»- 

OARA. 

t Meaning the Jainas ; as appears from the author's own annota- 
tion on this passage. 

5 Q4Udhyiya^ c, i. t, 2, 4^ t and 
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both would descend. Nor can it be said that it moves 
slower, and is overtaken by the arrow; for heaviest bodies 
fall quickest, and the earth is heaviest.’ 

It has been observed in a former part of this essay, that 
BRAHMEOtTPTA’S treatise of astron omy is founded on an 
anterior one entitled Brdhme siddhdnta ; and the authen- 
ticity of the book extant under Bra hmegupta’s name 
has been relied upon, and passages have been freely cited 
from it, as the genuine performance of that ancient astro- 
nomer. These matters appear to be of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve a more particular explanation of their 
grounds. 

The source from which Brahjmegupta drew, is indi- 
cated by the author himself, in his introductory couplet, 
cited by LacshmIdasa in the commentary on EhAs- 
CARA;^ 

fTrr II 

which, in a literal version, will stand thus: — 'The compu- 
tation of planets, as declared by BrahmX, and become 
imperfect by great length of time, is perspicuously {sp'huia) 
explained by BrahmeguptA, son of JlSHiJtT.’ 

The ambiguity imputable to this passage is obviated by 
the more explicit terms of the initial stanza of his eleventh 
chapter, where BrahmeguptA announces a refutation of 
opinions opposed to the Brdhme siddhdnta : 

^ f%fT- 

SfrrrT I ^ II 

♦ Tlie Gaiiita tatwa chintctma4i, dated in 1423 iSdca, or 1501 A. B. 
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' I will refute the errors (respecting the yugas and other 
matters) of those who, misled by ignorance, maintain things 
contrary to the Brdhme siddhdnta' 

What the work is, to which Brahmegtjpta refers under 
the title specified by him, and corresponding to a subse- 
quent mention by him of the Paitdmaha siddhdnta (both 
titles being of the same import), is explained by the scho- 
liasts of BhAscara and of Surya siddhdnta. NrI- 
SINHA, a commentator on both texts,'^* * * § affirms that Brah- 
MEGUPTA’s rules are formed from the Vishmu dharmdttam 
pura^ha, in which the Brdhme siddhdnta is contained;! 
BhAscara’s commentator, M u N f ^ w A R A| , remarks, that 
Brahmegttpta, having verified by observation the revo- 
lutions stated in the Brdhme siddhdnta of the Vishnu 
dharmdttara, and having found them suitable to his own 
time, adopted these numbers, rejecting the revolutions 
taught by StoYA and the rest. In other places the com- 
mentator cites parallel passages from Brahmegtjpta and 
the Brdhme (also termed by him Paitdmaha) siddhdnta 
of the Vishnu dharmdttara :§ and these with numerous 


• He is the author of a commentary on the Silrya siddMnta^ and of 
the Fdsand vdrtica on BhAbcaha’s text and notes. It is dated in 
1543 ^dca, or 1C2I A, D. 

f As. Res., vol. ii. p. 242. 

J Author of the MdricM on BhAsoaha’s and of a dis- 

tinct treatise of astronomy, the Siddhdnta sdrvahhauma. The ear- 
liest copy of the MdricU is dated 1560 ^dca (A. D. 1638), which is not 
much later than the date of the work itself j for the Emperor Nfrn- 
uddIn JEHANofa is mentioned at the close of the book, as he also 
is in the preface of a commentary on the S^rya siddhdp,ta by the 
author’s father RanoanAt’ha. 

§ Take the following as examples .* 

Ist The number of ddereal days in a calpa^ (viz. 1582,286; 450,000) 
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quotations from BrahmeoUPTA in the Chintdraaiii and in 
other commentaries on B HAS car a, as well as in the 
author's notes on his own text, are exactly conformable with 
the Brdhme sp'huia siddhdnta now in my possession, and 
which is accompanied by the gloss of Brahmegupta's 
celebrated commentator Ohaturv^)I)A Prit’htJdaca 
SW iMf. 

It appears then, from a collation of the passages so cited, 
that Brahmegupta's work is, at least in part, a para- 
phrase of the Brdhme or Paitdmaha; containing, how- 


■which the pAitdmaha siddhdnta of the Vishdiu dhermdttara (cited in 
Mdrichif ch. i.) expresses by these words : 

and Bkahmeqopta renders by the equivalent terms, 

H 


2d. The commencement of the calpa^ on Sunday, 1st. Chaitra, at 
the moment of sunrise on the meridian of Lancd, which the Brdhme 
siddhdnta of the Vishdiu dharmdttara jpurd'ha {Mdrichi^ ch. ii.) thus 
expresses : 

^rir - 
H 

and Beahmegupta by the following couplet, 
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ever, additional matter: and it is accordingly termed by 
one of the scholiasts of the Surya siddhdnta,^' a commen- 
tary on the Paitdmaha ; and CHATTJRVfiDA’s gloss is 
denominated, by the same scholiast, an interpretation of the 
Paitdmaha hhdshya. 

In support of what has been here said, I shall adduce a , 
few instances of quotation on subjects possessing some 
degree of interest. 

The first is one in which Bhascara vindicates a pas- 
sage of Brahmegupta from the objections of his com- 
mentator, quoting the passage itself in his notes, and 
there naming the scholiast, CiiATURVfiDA: from which 
be it remarked, the commentary is ascertained to be ante- 
rior to BhXscara’ s work : I have a further reason, how- 
ever, for citing the passage, as it furnishes occasion for 
some observations on the Indian theory of astronomy* 

The Hindus, as is well known, place the earth in the 
centre of the world, and make the Sun and Moon and 
minor planets revolve round it, apparently in concentric 
orbits, with unequal or irregular motion. For a physical 
explanation of the phaenomena, they imagine the planets 
driven by currents of air along their respective orbits (be- 
sides one great vortex carrying stars and planets with 
prodigious velocity, round the earth, in the compass of a 
day). The winds or currents, impelling the several planets, 
communicate to them velocities, by which their motion 
should be equable and in the plane of the ecliptic ; but the 
planets are drawn from this course by certain controlling 
powers, situated at the apogees, conjunctions, and nodes. 

These powers are clothed by Hindu imaginations with 
celestial bodies invisible to human sight, and furnished with 
hands and reins, by which they draw the planets from their 
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direct path and uniform progress. The being at the apogee, 
for instance, constantly attracts the planet towards itself, 
alternately, however, with the right and left hands. The 
deity of the node diverts the planet, -first to one side then 
to the other, from the ecliptic. And lastly, tlie deity at 
the conjunction causes the planet to be one while stationary, 
another while retrograde, and to move at different times 
■with velocity accelerated or retarded. These fancied beings 
are considered as invisible planets ; the nodes and apogees 
having a motion of their own in the eeliptic. 

This whimsical 33''stem, more worthy of the mythologist 
than of the astronomer, is gravely set forth in the /Stij-yn 
eiddhdnta : and even Bhascara gives into it, though not 
without indications of reluctant ac(iuiescence ; for ho has 
not noticed it in his text, and only briefly in his notes. 

To explain on mathematical principles the irregularity of 
the planetary motions, the Hindu astronomers remove the 
earth from the centre of the planet’s orbit, and assnmo the 
motion in that excentrio to be really equable, though it 
appear irregular as viewed from the earth. Another hypo- 
thesis is also taught by them; according to which the 
planet revolves with an equal but contrary motion in an 
epicycle, of which the centre is carried with like but direct 
motion on a concentric orbit. 

B H A s c A B A remarks, that both theories arc C(][ni valent, 
giving the same results in comi)utatjon : but ho maintains, 
that the planet’s motion in an excentrio orbit (pratimaii/^ 
dala) is consonant to the truth ; and the other hypothesis 
of an epicycle {nicluSohoha vritta) is merely a device for tho 
facility of computation. 

Both theories, with certain modifications, which wiU bo 
subsequently noticed, suffice for tho anomaly of the Sun 
and Moon. To account for the still greater apparent irjfe- 
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gulariiies of the five minor planets, the Hindu astronomers 
make them revolve with direct motion on an epicycle borne 
on an excentric deferent. (In the case of the two inferior 
planets, the revolution in the excentric is performed in the 
same time with the Sun : consequently the planet’s motion 
in its epicj^cle is in fact its proper revolution in its orbit. 
In the instance of the superior planets, on the contrary, the 
epicycle corresponds in time to a revolution of the Sun, and 
the excentric deferent answers to the true revolution of the 
planet in its orbit.) 

So far the Indian system, as already remarked by Mr. 
Davis in his treatise on the astronomical computations of 
the Hindus,*^' agrees with the Ptolemaic. At the first glance 
it will remind the reader of the hypothesis of an excentric 
orbit devised by Hippabchtts ; and of that of an epicycle 
on a deferent, said to have been invented by Apollonius, 
but applied by Hipparchus. At the same time the 
omission of an equarit (having double the excentricity of 
the deferent) imagined by Ptolemy for the five minor 
planets, as well as the epicycle with a deferent of the centre 
of the excentric, contrived by him to account for the evec- 
tion of the Moon ; and the circle of anomaly of excentricity, 
adapted to the inequality of Mercury’s motions, cannot fail 
to attract notice. 

The Hindus, who have not any of Ptolemy’s additions 
to the theory of Hipparchus, have introduced a different 
gQodification of the hypothesis, for they give an oval form 
to the excentric or equivalent epicycle, as well as to the 
' planet’s proper epicycle. That is, they assume the axis of 
'the epicycle greater at the end of the {sama) even qua- 
drants of anomaly (or, in the line of the apsides and con- 
junctions), and least at the end of the (visharm) odd 


• As. Rei., voL ii. p, 250. 
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quadrants (1st and 3d), and intermediately in proportion.* 
This contrivance of an oval epicycle is applied by certain 
astronomers to all the planets ; and by others, is restricted to 
few; and by some, is altogether rejected. AnYABHAffA, 
for example, and the Surya siddhdnta, make both epi- 
cycles of all the planets oval, placing however the short 
axis of the proper epicycles of Jupiter and Saturn in the 
line of mean conjunction, termed by Hindu astronomers 
their quick apogee (sighrdchcha). BEAHMEGtrPTA and 
Bhascara, on the contrary, acknowledge only the epi- 
cycles of Mars and Venus to be oval, and insist that the 
rest are circular. The author of the Siddhdnta sofrw- 
bhauma goes a step further, maintaining that all are circu- 
lar, and taking the mean between the numbers given in the 
S'^rya siddhdnta. 


* Rad: Sine of anomaly : : BifF. tetween circles described on 
greatest and least axis : BilF. between circles described on greatest 
axis and on the diameter of the epicycle for the proposed anomaly. 
Whence the circle described on that diameter is determined ; and is 
used for the epicycle in computations for that anomaly. Since circles 
are to each other as their radii, the proportion above stated answers 
to the following ; semitransverse axis : diff. between transverse and 
conjugate semiaxis : : ordinate of the circle : a fourth proportional ; 
which is precisely the difference between that ordinate and an ordinate 
of the ellipse for the same absciss. Hindu astronomers take it for 
the difference between the radius of the circumscribed circle and the 
semidiameter of the ellipse at an angle with the axis equal to the 
proposed anomaly ; and, in an ellipsis very little exccntric, the error 
is small. 




Dimensions oe the Epicycles in Deobees oe the Deferent. 
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♦ The epicycles of Mars, according to Bhahmegupta and BhIscara, are increased in six signs snd diminished in six 
other signs of anomaly, by a quantity found by this proportion j sine of 45®: sine or cosine of anomaly (whichever be 
the least) : : 6® 40^: correction additive in six first signs, and subtractive in six last. 

f The epicycles of Venus are oval, and the circles described on the transverse and conjugate axis (circles circumscribed 
and inscribed) are here stated. 
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A farther difference of theory, thongh not of practice, 
occurs among the Hindu astronomers, in regard to cur- 
vature of the excentric deferents, and the consequent me- 
thod of computing on the equivalent hypothesis of epi- 
cycles. 

A reference to Mr. Dayis’s Essay and to the diagrams 
which accompany it, will render intelligible what has been 
already said, and what now remains to be explained. It 
is there observed, that it is only in computing the retrogra^ 
dations, and other particulars respecting the minor planets, 
that the Hindus find the length, of the carna g 0f (or 
line drawn from the centre of the earth to the planet’s 
place in the epicycle). In other cases, as for the ano- 
malistic equation of the Sun and Moon, they are satisfied 
to take ho as equal to the sine (that is, the sine of 
mean anomaly, reduced to its dimensions in the epicycle 
in parts of the radius of the concentric, equal to the sine of 
the anomalistic equation). The reason is subjoined : 'The 
difference,* as the commentator on the S'irya siddhdnta 
observes, being inconsiderable.’ 

Most of the commentators on the Si^rya dddhdnta do 
assign that reason; but some of them adopt BrAhme- 
Gupta’s explanation. This astronomer ' maintains, that 
the operation of finding the carna is rightly omitted in 
respect of the excentrics or equivalent epicycles of all the 
planets, and retained in regard to the proper epicycles of 
the minor planets carried by the excentric deferents. His 
hypothesis, as briefly intimated by himself, and as ex- 
plained by BhIscAka, supposes the epicycle, which re- 
presents the excentric, ,to be augmented in the proportion 


♦-As. Ees., vol. ii. p- 249. 
t As. Res., vol. ii. p. 250. Diagram, fig. 2, 
X Thid. 
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■wliicL. cmna (or the distance of the planet’s place from the 
earth’s centre) bears to the radius of the concentric ; and it 
is on this account, and not as a mere approximation, that 
the finding of the carpet, with the subsequent operation to 
which it is applicable, is dispensed with,* 

The scholiast of Beahmegupta objects to his author’s 
doctrine on this point, that, upon the same principle, the 
process of finding the car^ha, with the subsequent employ- 
ment of it to find the sine of the anomalistic equation, 
should in like manner be omitted in the proper epicycle of 
.the five minor planets; and he concludes therefore, that 
the omission of that process has no other ground, but the 
very inconsiderable difference of the result in the instance 
of a small epicycle. For, as remarked by another author,-f- 
treating on the same subjet, the equation itself and its 
sine are very small near the line of the apsides; and at a 
distance from that line, the carna and radius approach to 
equality. 

BhAscaea, in the Sirdmdm, quotes succinctly Beah- 
megupta’s doctrine, and the scholiast’s objection to it • 
and replies to the latter ; and in his notes in the Vdsand 
hhdshya cites the text of Beahmegupta and Chatue- 
v^ua’s reasoning, which he tries to confute. His quota- 
tion agrees perfectly with the present text of the Brahme 


• For Bad : periphery of the epicycle : : carTta : augmented epi- 
cycle. And circle : sine of anomaly : : augmented epicycle : sine of 
anomaly in augmented epicycle. 

Lastly, carUa ■ sine of anomaly in augmented epicycle : : radius : 
fline of anomalistic equation. 

Whence periphery X Sir X = sine of anoma- 

listic equation. 

And, abridging, periphery X = sine of anomalistic equa- 

tion. ^ 

■f In tlie Mdrtchi. 
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Bphuia siddhdoita and commentary of CHATUE'vfiDl I*Ki- 
t’hhdaca swAMf, wMcli is annexed to it. 

The passage which has required so much preparatory 
explanation, is itself short ; 

STT"^ S^TTTf! II 

■s * 

' The ear'fia, or longest side of the triangle, multiplied 
by the periphery of the epicycle and divided by radius, 
becomes the multiplier of the sine and cosine of anomaly. 
The same result, as before, is obtained by a single operation 
in the instance of the anomalistic epicycle : and therefore 
carna is not here employed/ 

Bhascaba’s words in the SirdmaM are these: 'Some 
say that in this system, in the operation of finding the 
equation of anomaly, the oarna or long side of the triano-lc, 
is not employed, because the difference in the two modes 
of computation is very inconsiderable. But others maintain 
that, if the carna be used, the periphery of the epicycle 
must in this operation be corrected, by multiplying it by 
car'ha and dividing by radius. Wherefore the result is 
the same as by the former method; and on that account, 
they say, the carna is not employed. It is not to be 
objected, why is not the same method used in the diffh7-a 
epicycle ? For the principles of the two differ.’ 

In his notes on this part of his text, he cites, as before 
observed, the precise passage of Brahmeottpta which 
has been inserted above, and a portion of CHATUEvfinA’s 
comment on it, and names the author. 

In another instance BHisoABA quoted in his SirdmaU 
Brahmegttpta by name, and the commentator by impli- 
cation, (and fuller quotations of both occur in the notes and 
commentaries), for a disagreement in regard to the latitude 
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of stars and planets measured from the ecliptic both on a 
circle drawn through its poles, and on one passing through 
the poles of the equator ; the latter termed sp'huia or appa- 
rent, and the other aspliuia or unapparent.^ Bhasoara 
remarks that Brahmegupta has directed the latitudes of 
planets to be computed by one mode, and has given those 
of the stars in the other, but has stated no rule for reducing 
the latitude of one denomination to the other, or for recti- 
fying the true latitude from the measure given on the circle 
of declination. The reason he considers to be the little 
difference between them (which is true in respect of the 
planets, though not so in the case of most of the stars), 
and the frequent occasion in astronomical computations, for 
the declination of stars, while their proper latitude is not 
an element in any calculation ; whereas, in the case of the 
planets, both are employed on different occasions ; he ad- 
verts to a strained interpretation proposed by the com- 
mentator to construe Brahmegxtpta's rule as adapted to 
the same denomination of latitude which is employed by 
him for the stars. BhAscara refutes that interpretation, 
and justifies Brahmegxtpta’s text taken in its obvious 
and natural sense. 

This passage of the Sirdmanif confirms what was said 


* As^'hula sara is the true latitude of a star or planet ; sp^huta sara 
i# its declination ± declination of the point of intersection in the 
ecliptic. 

wiZT fe(Tr5T?trf3rTT: 'ar?:!: I 

rrm II &c. 

Q^dlddhydya^ c. viii. v. 11, &c. • 
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by me, from other authority, in a former essay/ concern- 
ing the Hindu method of determining a star’s place with 
reference to the ecliptic, by the intersection of a circle of 
declination, and by taking the latitude and longitude of the 
star to that point of intersection, instead of employing a 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. 

The only other passage to which I shall draw the reader’s 
attention, is one of considerable length, in which Brahme- 
GUPTA, although he has rightly given the theory of solar 
and lunar eclipses, with the astronomical principles on 
which they are to be computed, affirms in compliance with 
the prejudices of Hindu bigots, the existence of Edlm as 
an eighth planet and as the immediate cause of eclipses, and 
reprehends Yarahamihiea, Artabhat^ a, SufsHfii^A 
and YishiJuchanjdra for rejecting this orthodox expla- 
nation of the phenomenon. The passage is quoted by 
BHiCscARA’s commentator in the Chintdmaiii on the occa- 
sion of a more concise text of the Sirdmani affirming the 
agency of Rdhtf, in eclipses. “f* 

This quotation from the Brdhme siddhdnta comprising 
seven couplets in the Chintdmani, has been verified in the 
text of the Brdhme sjp'huia siddhdnta of Beaiimegupta.J 

All these, with numerous other instances in the annota- 
tions and commentaries of the SirdmaM, which I refrain 
from adducing, lest the reader’s patience should be tired, 
have established to my entire conviction the genuineness of 
the Sp'huia siddhdnta founded on a prior trestise entitled 
Brdhme siddhdnta, 

I am not unapprised, that, under a feeling of great dis- 
trust or unwillingness to admit the conclusions which follow 
from this position, a variety of hypotheses might be formed 

♦ As. Res., vol. ix. [p. 324, &c. of tho present volume.] 
t Part 2, ch. vii. v. 10. } Grt^Jddhydyct 
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to a different effect. BrahmegtjptA; supposing him to 
"be entirely an original writer;, may have referred to an 
imaginary work to give that kind of authority to his per- 
formance which the Hindus most fancy ; or he may have 
fathered on a purdiia a synopsis of his own doctrine for 
the same purpose ; or some other writer, from whatever 
motive, may have fabricated a pretended extract of a purduct 
containing the heads of Brahmegupta’s system, and have 
given currency to it on the strength of the reference in that 
astronomer’s treatise to an anterior work. These and other 
suppositions grounded on surmise of fraud and forgery may 
be formed. I shall not discuss them : for I have no con- 
cern but with the facts themselves. Bhascara, writing 
650 years ago, declares, and so do all his commentators, 
that he has foUowed Brahhegupta as his guide. They 
quote numerous passages from his work; and BhAscara 
affirms that Brahmegupta took the number of revolu- 
tions assigned to the planets in the great period termed 
calpa from an earlier authority. The commentators, who 
wrote from two to four centuries ago^ assert, that those 
numbers were taken from a treatise in form of dialogue 
between BhAgavat (or BrAhma) and Bhrigu, insertedl 
in the Vishnu dharmdttara purdna and distinguished by 
the title of Brahma or Paitdmaha siddhdnta. They cite 
parallel passages, which do in fact exactly accord in sense 
and import. They occasionally quote observations on 
Brahmegupta by his scholiast Chaturv^ DA Prit’hiJ- 
DACA SwAmi. a book is extant (a copy, partly deficient,, 
however, having come into my possession with other astro- 
nomical collections) and which consists of a text under the 
title of Brdhme spliutd siddhdnta accompanied by a con- 
tinual commentary by CiiaturvIida PRiT’nfiDACA swAnt 
The text contains the same astronomical doctrine which 
BhAscara teaches, and which he professes to have derived 
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from BrahmeguptA; and passages quoted by him in his 
text, or at more length in his notes, or by his commentatoriS, 
or by other astronomical writers, as the words of Brahme- 
GUPTA, are found verbatim in it. I consider it therefore 
as the genuine text of the treatise used by BhAsgarA, as 
Brahmegttpta’s ; and seeing no reason for suspicion and 
distrust, I quote it as the authentic work of that celebrated 
astronomer. 

As the evidence which has been hero collected with 
reference to particular points, bears also upon other ques- 
tions, I shall now state further conclusions, regarding tho 
history of Indian astronomy, which appear to me to be 
justly deducible from the premises. Those conclusions will 
be supported, when necessary, by additional references to 
authorities. 

BrahmeguptA and TABAHAMiHiRA, though named 
at the head of astronomers by BhAscara and SatAnanua 
and by the herd of later writers, arc not to bo considered 
as the authors of the Indian system of astronomy. They 
abound in quotations from more ancient astronomers, upon 
whose works their own are confessedly grounded. In 
addition to the names before-mentioned,*^ those of Pra- 
UYtTMNA, LAla sinha, and LAi)HAcnARYA, may be hero 
specified. But the Brdhme siddh&iita and tho works of 
ARYABHAf'fA are what principally engages B rah ME- 
Gupta’s attention : and tho five Siddhdntas have been the 
particular subject of VarAhamihira’s labours. Ho ap- 
pears to have been anterior to BrahmeguptA, being 
actually cited by him among other writers, whoso errors 
are exposed and corrected. 

VarAhamihira, constantly quoted as tho author of 
the Vdrdhi sanhitd and Panohd siddhdnticd, must be 


SS6. 
2 B 2 
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judged from those works, which are undoubtedly Ins by the 
unanimous consent of the learned, and by the testinionj^ of 
the ancient scholiast Bhatt6tpala. The minor works, 
ascribed to the same author, may have been composed in 
later times, and the name of a celebrated author have been 
affixed to them, according to a practice, which is but too 
common in India as. in many other countries. The Jdia- 
cdT'havaj for example, which has been attributed to him, 
may not improbably be the work of a different author. ' At 
least, I am not apprized of any collateral evidence (such as 
quotations from it in books of some antiquity) to support 
its genuineness, as a work of Vaeahamihira’S. 

In the VdTdhi sanhitd., this author has not followed the 
system which is taught in the S'irya Siddhdnta. For in- 
stance, bis rule for finding the year of the cycle of sixty 
years, founded on the mean motions of Jupiter, shews that he 
employed a different number from that which the Slirya 
siddhdnta furnishes, viz, 364,224 revolutions in a yuga, 
instead of S64,20(>; and it appears from a quotation of the 
scholiast that Aryabhat ta is the authority for that num- 
ber of revolutions of J upiter. 

Before the age of Yar Ahamihir A and Brahme- 
GtrPTA, and subsequently to that of Garga, a number of 
illustrious astronomers flourished, by whom the science was 
cultivated and promoted, but whose works unhappily are 
lost, or at least have not been yet recovered, and are at 
present known to us only by quotation. No less than 
ten intermediate writers are cited by Brahmequpta; of 
whom five at the least are noticed by Varahamihira.* 

The proficiency of the Tavanas in astronomy was known 
to VarAhamihira. He has mentioned it with applause, f 


• See ‘before, p. 386, 388, and 409. 
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and has more than once referred to the authority of their 
writers. The name ofYAVANAOHARYA, which occurs 
frequently in the compilations of Hindu astronomers,* has 
apparently reference to an author of that nation ; which is 
characterized by VaeIhAMIHIRA as a people of MUch’- 
has, or barbarians. The title of Bdmaca siddhdnta, given 
by ^RisHfii^A, to his astronomical treatise, which is quoted 
under this title by VarAhamihira and Brahmegupta, 
may be presumed also to carry some allusion to the sys- 
tem of the astronomers of the West. 

If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance hardly 
to be supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with 
its apparatus of excentrics and epicycles, bears in many 
respects to that of the Greeks, be thought to authorize a 
belief, that the Hindus received from the Greeks that know- 
ledge which enabled them to correct and improve their 
own imperfect astronomy, I shall not be inclined to dissent 
from the opinion. There does, indeed, appear ground for 
more than a conjecture, that the Hindus had obtained a 
knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs began 
to cultivate the science; and that the whole cluster of 
astronomers mentioned by Brahmegupta must be placed 
in the interval between the age of Hipparchus, and pos- 
sibly that of Ptolemy, and the date of Brahmegupta’s 
revision of the Brdhme siddhdnta. 

In reforming the Indian astronomy, Brahmegupta, 
and the astronomers who preceded him, did not take im- 
plicitly the mean motions of the planets given by the Ore- 


^ For the Tavanas are barbarians ; but this science is well esta- 
blished among them; and they are revered like holy sages: mack 
more shall a priest who is learned in it be venerated.’ 

As. Res., vol. ix. p. 376 [see p. 365, 367, and 368 of the preeenl 
volume,] 
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cian astronomer. In general they are wider from the truth 
than Ptodemt.* But, in the instance which is the sub- 
ject of this paper, they made a nearer approach to accuracy 
than he had done, and must therefore have used other ob- 
servations besides those which he has recorded. 

The Arabs adopted in its totality Ptolemy’s theory of 
the motions of the planets ; which the Hindus have only 


* Mean Didbnal Motions op the Planets. 
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Bbabmeoupta. 

0 I II in ini 
0 59 8 10 22 
13 10 34 52 47 
■O 12 11 26 42 25 
0 31 26 28 7 
4 5 32 18 28 

0 4 59 9 9 

1 36 7 44 35 
0 2 0 22 52 


Siirya siddMnta. 
0 I ir in mi 
0 59 8 10 10 
13 10 34 52 3 
12 11 26 41 53 
0 31 26 28 11 
4 5 32 20 42 

0 4 59 8 48 

1 36 7 43 39 
0 2 0 22 53 


Ptolemy. 
o I II III mi 
0 59 8 17 13 
13 10 34 58 30 
12 11 26 31 17 
0 31 26 36 53 
4 5 32 24 12 

0 4 59 14 26 

1 36 7 43 6 
0 2 0 83 31 


Lalandb. 

0 1 II III nil 

0 59 8 19 48 
13 10 35 1 40 
12 11 26 41 52 
0 31 26 39 23 
4 5 32 34 13 

0 4 59 15 53 

1 36 7 48 24 
0 2 0 35 38 


In thia comparative taMe computed to fourth minutes, it will bo 
remarked, that the Hindu astronomers mostly agree to third minutes, 
and differ in the fourths. They disagree with Ptolemy at the thirds, 
and give, in almost every instance, slower motions than he does, to 
the planets, and still slower than the truth. In the moon’s synodical 
motion, however, they are very nearly correct. On the other hand, 
the equation of the centre deducible from the epicycles (page 404) is 
a nearer approximation to the truth than results from the excen- 
tricity assigned by Ptolemy to the orbits of the planets. For in- 
stance, 

Excenthicity op the Sun’s Orbit. 

0 I U 

Surya siddMnta and Brahmegupta (Kad, of the epicycle) 2 10 30 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy (Aim., 1 . 3. c. 4.) in parts, of 


which radius contains 60 2 29 30 

AlbAtanI (c. 28.) 2 4 45 


Greatest Equation op the Sun’s Centre : 


S^rya siddhdnta, &e. (computed by the commentators)..*.* 2 10 32 

■ Ptolemy (Ricc. Aim. nov.) 2 23 0 

AlbXtanI 1 59 0 

Alphonsine Tables 2 10 0 

Kepler, fee.. 2 3 46 

Laiande (3d edit.) 1 55 35 ^ 
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in part. But the Arabs improved on his astronomy by 
careful observations : a praise to which the Hindus are not 
equally entitled. AlbAtanI discovered the motion of 
the Sun’s apogee, and suspected from analogy a motion of 
the apsides of the minor planets."^' The Hindus surmised 
the motion of the apogee of the Sun, and nodes and apsides 
of the planets, from analogy to the M.oon’s ;t but were 
unable to verify the conjecture by observation ; and have, 
in fact, merely assigned arbitrary numbers to the supposed 
revolutions, to bring out the places right, (or as nearly so 
as they had determined them,) relatively to the origin of 
the ecliptic at a vastly remote period. BhAscaea, when 
treating of the manner of verifying or of finding the number 
of revolutions of the planets, &c. in a given period, teaches* 
the mode of observing the planetary motions, but considers 
the life of man too short for observing the motion of the 
apsides and nodes (the Moon’s excepted) ; and certainly the 
revolutions assigned to them by him and other Hindu 
astronomers are too few, and the motions too slow, (the 
quickest not exceeding seven degrees in 100,000 years) to 
have been assumed on any other ground but the arbitrary 
one just now stated. The astronornical instruments em- 
ployed by the Hindus, of which Bhascaba describes nine, 
including one of his own invention, and comprehending the 
quadrant, semicircle and entire circle, besides the armillary 
sphere, horary ring, gnomon and clepsydra, J were too 
rudely executed, whatever may be thought of their 
design, to enable the astronomers to make very delicate 
observations ; and they were not assisted, as in the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, by the memory of a former position 
recorded in their ancient writings. 


^ Montucla, p. 349, f BhXscaba in Fdsand IMsHya, 

J Gdlddhydya^ ch. 9, 
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Note eeferred to prom Page 397, 

According to ARyABHA^fA. as quoted by Brahmegupta and his 
scholiast Prit’ht^tdaca swXMf, 

One yugcL contains Years 1,080,000 

One mahi yuga -zz 4 yugas 4,320,000 

One Menu yuga zz 72 maM yugas 311,040,000 

One caLjpa zz ' 14 Menus zz 1008 mahi yugas, 4,354,560,000 

The calpa began on Thursday Ist Chaitra iucla, 

at the moment of sun-rise at Lancd, 

Years expired from the commencement of the calpa 
to the war of the BMrata, or beginning of the Cali age 1,98 6, J 20,000 
Add expired years of the Cali to the ^dca era 3,179 

Years from the beginning of the calpa to the com- 
mencement of the ^ctca era 

Years expired from the commencement of the present 
Mahd yuga, to the beginning of the Cali age, when there 


was a conjunction 3,240,000 

Revolutions of the earth round its own axis, in a qua- 
druple yuga 01 mahd yuga 1,582,237,500 

Hence, deducting revolutions of the sun, 4,320,000 

Remain, nycthemera, or sdvana days, in a mahd yuga,.,. 1,577,917,500 

{}:f" Length of the sidereal year is d. ?. i n d. h. i n 

therefore, according to AnYABHAffA, 365 15 31 15 or 365 6 12 30 


N. B. ARYABHAffA taught the earth’s diurnal revolution round its 
axis ; a doctrine which Brahmegupta controverts ; hut to which his 
scholiast Pbit’hudaca swAmI inclines. 

According to the Pauliia siddhdnta cited by BnAffdTPALA on 
VarXhamihira’s Sanhitd, and by PrIt’hudaca bwAmI on Brah- 
meguata’s Siddhdnta, 


Cnta yuga, 

4,800 divine years = 

1,728,000 

Triid, 

3,600 = 

1,296,000 

Dwdpara, 

2,400 = 

864,000 



3,888,000 

Cali, 

1,200 =: 

432,000 

Mahd yuga 

zzz 

4,320,000 


8^ This author’s computation of the calpa has not been found 
in any quotation; but he. is cited as reckoning its commencement 
from midnight. 


1,986,123,179 
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Years expired from the commencement of the present 
maM yuga to the first conjunction of the planets, in the 

Cntayuga, 648,000 

Interval between that and the last conjunction, at the 
beginning of the Cali yuga 3,240,000 


Years expired to the commencement of the Cali yuga 3,888,000 


Mean solar (^aMra) days, termed by other astronomers 
sctvana days, in one mahd yuga l,577,9l7,80o 


f!;^ Length of the year, according a. g. i ii a. h. i ii 

to the Paulis a siddAdnla i 365 15 31 30 or 365 6 12 36 


N. B. The difference of 300 days in the computations of Ahya- 
BHAffX and PuLi^A, gives one day in 14,400 years, as is remarked 
by Bbahmegupta. 

Length of the year accord- <3* ff* i nr d. u. i n ur iv 
ing to the S'drya siddhdnta . . 365 15 31 31 24~365 6 12 36 33 36 

According to Bhahme- 

dUPTA 365 15 30 22 30zz365 6 12 9 

The computation of the yuga and calgia, according to these autho- 
rities,, is well known, and need not be exhibited in this place. They 
make it begin on Sunday; the one at midnight, the other at sun-rise, 
on the meridian of Lancd ; and the elapsed years to the beginning of 
the Cali age are, 1,972,944,000. To which Brambgupta adds 
3,179 years to the J$aca era. The Sdirya siddhdnta deducts 17,064,000 
years ; making the epoch of a supposed conjunction of planets by so 
many years later than the beginning of the calpa^ 


Revolutions op the Planets, 


. Sun. ...... . 

Moon (pe- 
riodical) 

Mars 

Mercury... 
Jupiter . . . 

Venus 

Saturn. 


According to Polina 
quoted by 
BHAff'dTPALA, 

In a mahd yuga, 
4,320,000 

.... 57,753,336 

2,296,824 

17,937,000 

..... 364,220 

7,022,388 

146,564 


According to 
the 

Suryasiddhdntaf 
In a mahd yuga. 
4,320,000 

57,753,336 

2,296,882 

17,937,060 

364,220 

7,022,376 

146,568 


According 

to 

BnAJHMEGtrPTA, 
In a calpa, 
4,320,000,000 

57,763,300,000 

2,296,828,522 

17,936,998,984 

364,226,456 

7,022,389,492 

146,667,298 


Days. ...1,677, 917, 800 


1,677,9-17,828 


— i i 

l,6rr,916,46O,00O 
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8^ AnYABHAffA states the revolutions of Jupiter at 364,224 ; 
and VarAhamihira’s rule for the cycle of sixty years of Jupiter is 
founded on that number. The periods assigned by these two authors 
toother planets have not been ascertained; except Saturn’s aphelion, 
reckoned by AnvABHAffA at fifty-four revolutions in a calpa. Arya- 
BHAffA’s numbers are said to have been derived from the Pdrdsara 
siddhdnta, (As. Res., vol. ii. p. 242.) 



DisseetAtion on the Algebka of the HiNDtrs. 


[Prefixed to the Author’s 'Algebra, with Arithmetic and^Mensu** 
ration, from the Sanscrit of Brahmegupta and BhXscara.’ 
London^ 1817. 4to.] 


The history of sciences, if it want the prepossessing 
attractions of political history and narration of events, is 
nevertheless not wholly devoid of interest and instruction. 
A laudable curiosity prompts to inquire the sources of 
knowledge ; and a review of its progress furnishes sugges- 
tions tending to promote the same or some kindred study. 
We would know the people and the names at least of the 
individuals, to whom we owe particular discoveries and sue 
cessive steps in the advancement of knowledge. If no 
more be obtained by the research, still the inquiry has not 
been wasted, which points aright the gratitude of mankind. 

In the history of mathematical science, it has long been 
a question to whom the invention of Algebraic analysis is 
due? among what people, in what region, was it devised? 
by whom was it cultivated and promoted ? or by whose 
labours was it reduced to form and system? and finally, 
from what quarter did the diffusion of its knowledge pro- 
ceed ? No doubt, indeed, is entertained of the source from 
which it was received immediately by modem Europe ; 
though the channel have been a matter of question. We 
are well assured, that the Arabs were mediately or imme- 
diately our instructors in this study. But the Arabs them*' 

VOL. II. 2 0 
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selves scarcely pretend to tte discovery of Algebra. They 
were not in general inventors but scbolars, during the short 
period of their successful culture of the sciences : and the 
germ at least of the Algebraic analysis is to be found 
among the Greeks in an age not precisely determined, but 
more than probably anterior to the earliest dawn of civili- 
zation among the Arabs; and this science in a more ad-* 
vanced state subsisted among the Hindus prior to the ear- 
liest disclosure of it by the Arabians to modern Europe. 

The object of the present publication is to exhibit the 
science in the state in which the Hindus possessed it, by 
an exact version of the most approved treatise on it in the 
ancient language of India, with one of the earlier treatises 
(the only extant one) from which it was compiled. The 
design of this preliminary dissertation is to deduce from 
dhese and from the evidence which will be here ofiered, the 
degree of advancement to which the science had arrived in 
a remote age. Observations wiU be added, tending to a 
comparison of the Indian with the Arabian, the Grecian, 
and the modern Algebra : and the subject will be left to 
the consideration of the learned, for a conclusion to be 
drawn by them from the internal, no less than the external 
proof, on the question who can best vindicate a claim to 
the merit of having originally invented or first improved 
the methods of computation and analysis, which are the 
groundwork of both the simple and abstruser parts of 
Mathematics ; that is, Arithmetic and Algebra : so far, at 
least, as the ancient inventions are ajffected ; and also in 
particular points, where recent discoveries are concerned. 

In the actual advanced condition of the analytic art, it is 
not hoped, that this version of ancient Sanscrit treatises on 
Algebra, Arithmetic, and Mensuration, will add to the 
resources of the art, and throw new light on Mathematical 
science, in any other respect, than as concerns its history. 
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Yet the remark may not seem inapposite, that had an 
earlier version of these treatises been completed, had they 
been translated and given to the public when the notice of 
mathematicians was first drawn to the attainments of the 
Hindus in astronomy and in sciences connected with it, 
some addition would have then been made to the means 
and resources of Algebra for the general solntion of pro- 
blems by methods which have been re-invented, or have 
been perfected, in the last age. 

The treatises in question, which occupy the present 
volume, are the Tija gaiiita^jidi Lildvati of BhAscaba 
ACHARTA, and the GanUddhydya and CuUacddhydya of 
Brahmegupta. The two first mentioned constitute the 
preliminary portion of Bhascara’s Course of Astronomy, 
entitled Siddhdnta iirdmani. The two last are the twelfth 
and eighteenth chapters of a similar course of astronomy, 
by Brahmegupta, entitled Brdhmoj siddhdnta. 

The questions to be first examined in relation to these 
works are their authenticity and their age. To the con- 
sideration of those points we now proceed. 

The period when BhAscara, the latest of the authors 
now named, flourished, and the time when he wrote, are 
ascertained with unusal precision. He completed his 
great work, the Siddhdnta ^irdmam, as he himself in- 
forms us as in a passage of it,^in the year 1072 Sdca, This 
information receives corroboration, if any be wanted, from 
the date of another of his works, the CaraTva ciiWiala, a 
a practical astronomical treatise, the epoch of which is 1106 
Sdea ;f thirty-three years subsequent to the completion of 
the systematic treatise. The date of the Siddhdnta 
Sirdmani, of which the Vija ganiia and Lildmii are parts, 

* Qdlidhydya, or lecture on the sphere, ’tj. 11 § 56. Ae. Res.^ 
vol. xii. p. 214 [p. 379 of the present volume.] 

t As. Res., ihid. 
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is fixed, then, with the utmost exactness, on the most satis- 
factory grounds, at the middle of the twelfth century of the 
Christian era, A. D. 

The genuineness of the text is established with no less 
certainty by numerous commentators in Sansorttj besides 
a Persian version of it. Those commentaries comprise a 
perpetual gloss, in which every passage of the original is 
noticed and interpreted : and every word of it is repeated 
and explained. A comparison of them authenticates the 
text where they agree ; and would serve, where they did 
not, to detect any alterations of it that might have taken 
place, or variations, if any had crept in, subsequent to the 
composition of the earliest of them. A careful collation of 
several commentaries,'! and of three copies of the original 
work, has been made ; and it will be seen in the notes to 
the translation how unimportant are the discrepancies. 

From comparison and collation, it appears then that 
the work of BhAscara, exhibiting the same uniform text 
which the modern transcripts of it do, was in the hands of 
both Muhammedans and Hindus, between two and three 
centuries ago : and, numerous copies of it having been dif- 
fused throughout India, at an earlier period, as of a per- 
formance held in high estimation, it was the subject of 
study and habitual reference in countries and places so 
remote from each other as the north and west of India and 
the southern peninsula ; or, to speak with the utmost pre- 
cision, Jamhusara, in the west, Agra in North Hindustan, 
and Pdriha^pura, Gdlagrdma, AmardvaU, and Nandi>- 
grama, in the south. 

* Though the matter be introductory, the preliminary treatmee on 
arithmetic and algebra may have been added subsequently, as is 
hinted by one ol the commentators of the astronomical part [FdrHcy 
The order there intimated places them after the computation of 
planets, but before the treatise on spherics ; which contains the date. 

t Note A. 
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This, though not marking any extraordinary antiq^uity, 
nor approaching to that of the author himself, was a mate- 
rial point to he determined : as thei’e will he in the sequel 
occasion to show, that modes of analysis, and, in particular, 
general methods for the solution of intermediate problems 
both of the first and second degrees, are taught in the 
Vija ganita, and those for the first degree repeated in the 
LildvaU, which were unknown to the mathematicians of 
the west, until invented anew in the last two centuries by 
algebraists of France and England. It will be also shown, 
that BhAscaeA, who himself flourished more than six hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, was in this respect a compiler, 
and took those methods from Indian authors as much more 
ancient than himself. 

That BhAscaea’s text (meaning the metrical rules and 
examples, apart from the interspersed gloss) had con- 
tinued unaltered from the period of the compilation of his 
work until the ago of the commentaries now current, is 
apparent from the care with which they have noticed its 
various readings, and the little actual importance of these 
variations j joined to the consideration, that earlier com- 
mentaries, including the author’s own explanatory anno- 
tations of his text, were extant, and lay before them for 
consultation and reference. Those earlier commentaries are 
occasionally cited by name : particularly the Oanita cau- 
mudi, which is repeatedly quoted by more than one of the 
scholiasts.* 

No doubt then can be reasonably entertained, that we 
now possess the arithmetic and algebra of BhAscAra, as 
composed and published by him in the middle of the 
twelfth century of the Christian era. The age of his pre- 
cursors cannot be determined with equal precision. Let 

• For example, By S^byadXsa, under LiUvati, § 74 and »tiU 
more frequently by RANaANXi’HA. 
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US proceed, however, to examine the evidence, such as we 
can at present collect, of their antiquity. 

Towards the close of his treatise on Algebra,'^' BhAs- 
CARA informs us, that it is compiled and abridged from the 
more diffuse works on the same subject, bearing the names 
of Brahme (meaning no doubt Brahmegupta,) ^Rf- 
DHARA and PabmanAbhA; and in the body of his trea- 
tise, he has cited a passage of SrIdhara'S algebra, “f* and 
another of P ADMAN Ab ha’s,]: He repeatedly adverts to 
preceding writers, and refers to them in general terms, 
where his commentators understand him to allude to Ar- 
tabratta, to Brahmegupt A, to the latter’s scholiast 
ChaturvIida Peit’htjdaca swAMf,§ and to the other 
writers above mention d. 

Most, if not all, of the treatises, to which he thus alludes, 
must have been extant, and in the hands of his commen- 
tators, when they wrote ; as appears from their quotations 
of them ; more especially those of Brahmegupta and 
Arvabhatta, who are cited, and particularly the first 
mentioned, in several instances.|| A long and diligent re- 
search in various parts of India, has, however, failed of 
recovering any part of the Padmanablia vijd (or Algebra of 
PadmanAbha), and of the algebraic and other works of 
ARVABHA^^A. IT But the translator has been more for- 
tunate in regard to the works of ^RfDHARA and Brah- 
MEGUPTA, having in his collection ^RfDHARA’s compen- 
dium of arithmetic, and a copy, incomplete however, of the 
text and scholia of Brahmegupta’s Brilma aiddhdnta, 
comprising among other no less interesting matter, a chap- 
ter treating of arithmetic and mensuration ; and another, 


* Fija gaMta, § 218. f Ibid. § 13L f Ibid. § 142. 

5 nja ga4„ ch. 5, note of Si&iiXADi:s.A. Also Fija ga^,^ § 174 5 and 
LiL, § 246, adfincm, 

II For example, under Lih cL 11 * 


n Note G. 
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the subject of which is algebra; both of them fortunately 
complete.^ 

The commentary is a perpetual one ; successively quot- 
ing at length each verse of the text; proceeding to the 
interpretation of it, word by word ; and subjoining eluci- 
dations and remarks: and its colophon, at the close of 
each chapter, gives the title of the work and the name of 
the author.f Now the name, which is there given, Cha- 
TURVjfeDA Prit’htJdaca swAnt, is that of a celebrated 
scholiast of Bbahmegupta, frequently cited as such by 
the commentaries of Bhascaea and by other astronomical 
writers : and the title of the work, Brdhma siddhdnta, or 
sometimes Brdhma $jp%uia siddhdnta, corresponds, in the 
shorter form, to the known title of Brahmegtjpta’s trea- 
tise in the usual references to it by BhAscara’s commen- 
tators;! and answers, in the longer form, to the desig- 
nation of it, as indicated in an introductory couplet which 
is quoted from Brahmegxjpta by LaschmIdAsa, a scho- 
liast of BhAscara.§ 

Remarking this coincidence, the translator proceeded to 
collate, with the text and commentary, numerous quota- 
tions from both, which he found in BhAscara’s writings, 
or in those of his expositors. The result confirmed the 
indication, and established the identity of both text and 
scholia as B RAHME GUPTA’S treatise, and the gloss of 
Prit’htJdaca. The authenticity of the Brdhma aid- 
dhdnta is further confirmed by numerous quotations in the 
commentary of BHAf'TdTPALA on the aanhitd of VarAea- 

* Note B. 

t Fctsanc£ hMsTiya by CsATunv^DA Paix’HifrDAOA swAmI, son of 
Madhusi&dana, on the Brdhma siddhdnta ; (or sometimes Brdhma-^ 
sphut'a-«£?6?Ac£7ifa.) 

t They often quote from the Brdhma siddhdnta after preDnUmg a 
reference to Beahmeoupta. , 

§ Note C. 
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MiHiRA: as the quotations from the Brdhme siddhdnta, 
in that commentary, (which is the work of an author who 
flourished eight hundred and fifty years ago,) are veri- 
fied in the copy under consideration. A few instances of 
both will suffice, and cannot fail to produce conviction.* 

It is confidently concluded, that the chapters on arith- 
metic and algebra, fortunately entire in a copy, in many 
parts imperfect, of BrAhmegupta’s celebrated work, as 
here described, ai'e genuine and authentic. It remains to 
investigate the age of the author. 

Mr. Davis, who first opened to the public a correct 
view of the astronomical computations of the Hindus,! is 
of opinion, that BrahmeguptA lived in the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era.^ Dr. "William: Hunter, who 
resided for sometime with a British Embassy at Ujjayani, 
and made diligent researches into the remains of Indian 
science at that ancient seat of Hindu astronomical know- 
ledge, was there furnished, by the learned astronomers 
whom he consulted, with the ages of the principal ancient 
aufchorties. They assigned to Bbahmegupta the date of 
550 8dca; which answers to A. D. C28. The grounds of 
which they proceeded are unfortunately not specified : but, 
as they gave BhascarA'S age correctly, as well as several 
other dates right, which admit of being verified ; it is pre- 
sumed that they had grounds, though unexplained, for the 
information which they communicated. § 

Mr. Bentley, who is little disposed to favour the anti- 
quity of an Indian astronomer, has given his reasons for 
considering the astronomical system which Brahme- 
OUPTA teaches, to be between twelve and thirteen hundred 
years old (1263f years in A. D. 1799).(| Now, as the 
system taught by this author is professedly one corrected 

• Note B. f As. Res., vol. ii. p. 225. J As. Res,, voL ix. p» 242. 

§ Note E. II As., Res,, vol. vL, p. 586. 
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and adapted by him to conform with the observed positions 
of the celestial objects when he wrote,* the age, when 
their positions would be conformable with the results of 
computations made as by him directed, is precisely the 
ase of the author himself: and so far as Mr. Bentley’s 
calculations may be considered to approximate to the truth, 
the date ofBRAHMEGUPTA’s performance is determined 
with like approach to exactness, within a certain latitude 
however of uncertainty for allowance to be made on account 
of the inaccuracy of Hindu observations. 

The translator has assigned on former occasionsf the 
grounds upon which he secs reason to place the author’s 
age, soon after the period when the vernal equinox coin- 
cided with the beginning of the lunar mansion and zodiacal 
asterism A6wini, where the Hindu ecliptic now commences. 
He is supported in it by the sentiments of Bhascara and 
other Indian astronomers, who infer from BRAHMEQtTPTA’s 
doctrine concerning the solstitial points, of which he does 
not admit a periodical motion, that he lived when the 
eq[uinoxes did not, sensibly to him, deviate from the begin- 
ning of A$wini and middle of Ohitrd on the Hindu ephere.J 
On these grounds it is maintained, that Brahmegupta 
is rightly placed in the sixth or beginning of the seventh 
century of the Christian era; as the subjoined calculations 
will more particularly show.§ Tho age when Brahme- 
GUPTA flourished, seems then, from the concurrence of all 
these arguments, to be satisfactorily settled as antecedent 
to the earliest dawn of the culture of sciences among the 
Arabs; and consequently establishes the fact, that the 
Hindus were in possession of algebra before it was known 
to the Arabians. 


* Su:pTa. t As. Re3.,Y0l. ix. p. 329. [p, 327 of the present vohj 
J As. Res., vol. xii. p. 215. [p. 380, of the present volj f Note E*. 

2 0 2 
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Bbahmegupta’s treatise, however, is not the earliest 
work known to have been written on the same subject by 
an Indian author. The most eminent scholiast of Bhas- 
CAKA^ quotes a passage of AnYABHAffA specifying 
algebra under the designation of Vija^ and making sepa- 
rate mention of OuUacaj which more particularly intends a 
problem subservient to the general method of resolution of 
indeterminate problems of the first degree : he is under- 
stood by another of Bhascaba’S commentators! to be at 
the head of the elder writers, to whom the text then under 
consideration adverts, as having designated by the name 
of Madhyamdharana the resolution of affected quadratic 
equations by means of the completion of the square. It 
is to be presumed, therefore, that the treatise of Abya- 
BH A^f A then extant, did extend to quadratic equations 
in the determinate analysis, and to indeterminate problems 
of the first degree ; if not to those of the second likewise, 
as most probably it did. 

This ancient astronomer and algebraist was anterior to 
both VarAhamihiba and Bbahmegupta, beinfr re- 
peatedly named by the latter; and the determination of 
the age when he flourished is particularly interesting, as 
his astronomical system, though on some points agreeing, 
essentially disagreed on others, with that which those 
authors have followed, and which the Hindu astronomers 
still maintain.! 

He is considered by the commentators of the S^rya 
siddhdTitcc and as the earliest of uninspired 

and mere human writers on the science of astronomy; as 
having introduced requisite corrections into the system of 


* a distinguislied raatliematician and astionomei*, 

t SfrR. on Fija gaH, § 128. J Not© G. 

§ NafsiNHA on Stir. Gai^’^iIa rref, to Grct7i Uak 
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Pae^^aba, from whom he took the numbers for the 
planetary mean motions ; as having been followed in the 
tract of emendation, after a sufficient interval to make 
further correction rec^uisite, by Duegasinha and MihieA; 
who were again succeeded after a further interval by Beah- 
MEGUETA son of JlSHl^U.* 

In short, iuBYABHAffA was founder of one of the sects 
of Indian astronomers, as PulI^ia, an author likewise an- 
terior to both VAEiHAMIHIEA and Brahmegupta, was 
of another: which were distinguished by names derived 
from the discriminative tenets respecting the commencement 
of planetary motions at sun-rise according to the first, but 
at midnight according to the latter,f on the meridian of 
Lancd, at the beginning of the great astronomical cycle. 
A third sect began the astronomical day, as well as the 
great period, at noon. 

His name accompanied the intimation which the Arab 
astronomers (under the Abbasside Khalifs, as it would 
appear,) received, that three distinct astronomical systems 
were current among the Hindus of those days,; and it is 
but slightly corrupted, certainly not at all disguised, in the 
Arabic representation of it Arja^ahar, or rather Arjahhar-X 
The two other systems were, first, BeahmeguptA’S 


♦ As. Bes., vol. ii. p. 235, 242, and 244 ; and Note H. 
f Brahmegupta, ch. 11. The names are Audayaca from XJdaya 
rising ; and Jrdhardtrica from AfdTiatditi^ midnight. The third 
school is noticed hy BHAff6TrAtA the scholiast of VaeXhamihira, 
under the denomination of MetdhyandimSf as alleging the commence- 
ment of the astronomical period at noon; (from mid- 

day.) 

t The Sanscrit, f, it is to be remembered, is the character of a 
peculiar sound often mistaken for r, and which the Arabs were likely 
so to write, rather than with a te or with a tau. The Mindi t is 
generally written by the English in India with an n Example s Set 
(^vaU)f the Indian fig, vulg. Banian tree. 
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have treated of Algebra among the Hindus, and being 
likely to be, if not the inventor, the improver of that 
analysis, by whom too it was pushed nearly to the whole 
degree of excellence which it is found to have attained 
among them ; it becomes in an especial manner interesting 
to investigate any discoverable trace in the absence of better 
and more direct evidence, which may tend to fix the date 
of his labours, or to indicate the time which elapsed be- 
tween him and Brahmegupta, whose age is more accu- 
rately determined.* 

Taking Aryabhatta, for reasons given in the notes, 
to have preceded Brahmegupta and Varahamihiea 
by several centuries ; and Brahmegupta to have flou- 
rished about twelve hundred years ago ;f and Var^ha- 
MiHiRA, concerning whose works and age some further 
notices will be found in a subjoined note,t fo have lived at 
the beginning of the sixth century after Christ ,§ it appears 
probable that this earliest of known Hindu algebraists 
wrote as far back as the fifth century of the Christian era; 
and, perhaps, in an earlier age. Hence it is concluded 
that he is nearly as ancient as the Grecian algebraist 
Diophantus, supposed, on the authority of Abulfaiuj,|| 
to have flourished in the time of the Emperor Julian, or 
about A. D. 360. 

Admitting the Hindu and Alexandrian authors to be 
nearly equally ancient, it must be conceded in favour of 
the Indian algebraist, that he was more advanced in the 
science ; since he appears to have been in possession of the 
resolution of equations involving seveml unknown, which 
it is not clear, nor fairly presumable, that Diophantus, 


• Note I. I See tefore and note F. 

t Note K. I See before and note E. 

II Pococke’s edition and tranilation, p. 89 
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knew ; and a general method for indeterminate problems of 
at least the first degree, to a knowledge of which the 
Grecian algebraist had certainly not attained ; though he 
displays infinite sagacity and ingenuity in particular solu- 
tions ; and though a certain routine is discernible in them. 

A comparison of the Grecian, Hindu, and Arabian alge- 
bras, will more distinctly show, which of them had made 
the greatest progress at the earliest age of each, that can 
be now traced. 

The notation or algorithm of Algebra is so essential to 
this art, as to deserve the first notice in a review of the 
Indian method of analysis, and a comparison of it with the 
Grecian and Arabian algebras. The Hindu algebraists use 
abbreviations and initials for symbols: they distinguish 
negative quantities by a dot,^ but have not any mark, 
besides the absence of the negative sign, to discriminate 
a positive quantity. No marks or symbols indicating 
operations of addition, or multiplication, &c. are employed 
by them : nor any announcing equalityf or relative magni- 
tude (greater or ]ess).J But a factum is denoted by the 
initial syllable of a word of that import, § subjoined to the 
terms which compose it, between which a dot is sometimes 
interposed. A fraction is indica.ted by placing tho devisor 
under the dividend, || but without a line of separation. 
The two sides of an equation are ordered in the same 
manner, one under the other ;ir and this method of placing 


• Vtja ga'i. § 4. 

I The sign of e(iuality vas first used by Rodeut Recoede, because, 
as he says, no two things can be more equal than a pair of parallels, 
or gcmowe lines of one length. Hutton. 

J The signs of relative magnitude wore first introduced into Euro- 
pean algebra by Haeexot. 

^ Fija ga'K, § 21. II jtfi, § 33# 

1 rija go^'K, and Bbahm. IS, passim. 
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terms under each other being likewise practised upon other 
occasions,^ the intent is in the instance to be collected 
from the recital of the steps of the process in words at 
length, which always accompanies the algebraic process. 
That recital is also requisite to ascertain the precise intent 
of vertical lines interposed between the terms of a geometric 
progression, but used also upon other occasions, to separate 
and discriminate quantities. The symbols of unknown 
quantity are not confined to a single one : but extend to 
ever so great a variety of denominations : and the charac- 
ters used are initial syllables of the names of colours, 
excepting the first, which is the initial of ydvat-tdvat, " as 
much as’; words of the same import with Bombelli’s 
tantOj used by him for the same purpose. Colour there- 
fore means unknown quantity, or the symbol of it: and 
the same Sanscrit word, var'/oa, also signifying a literal 
character, letters are accordingly employed likewise as 
symbols ; either taken from the alphabet ;t or else initial 
syllables of words signifying the subjects of the .problem; 
whether of a general nature, § or specially the names of 
geometric lines in algebraic demonstrations of geometric 
propositions or solution of geometric problems.|| Symbols 
too are employed, not only for unknown quantities, of 
which the value is sought ; but for variable quantities of 
which the value may be arbitrarily put {Vij, Ch. 6, note 
on commencement of § 153 — 15C), and especially in de- 
monstrations, for both given and sought quantities. Ini- 
tials of the terms for square and solid respectively denote 
those powers; and combined they indicate the higher. 
These are reckoned not by the sums of the powers, but 
by their products. An initiallT syllable is in like manner 

* Ftja gctii, § 55. f Ftja § 17. Beabsc. c. 18. ^ 2. 

J Fzja ga'K. ch. 6. § Fija gwk. § 111. || Fija § 146* 

^ LiU § 26. 
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used to mark a surd root * The terms of a compound 
quantity are ordered according to tlxe powers ; and the 
absolute number invariably comes last. It also is distin- 
guished by an initial syllable, as a discriminative token of 
known quantity. -j* Numeral coefficients are employed, in- 
clusive of unity which is always noted, and comprehending 
fractions ;t for the numeral divisor is generally so placed, 
rather than under the symbol of the unknown : and in 
like manner the negative dot is set over th e numeral coeffi- 
cient : and not over the literal character. The coefficients 
are placed after the symbol of the unknowii quantity.^ 
Equations are not ordered so as to put all the quantities 
positive ; nor to give precedence to a positive term in a 
compound quantity: for the negative terms are retained, 
and even preferably put in the first place. In stating the 
two sides of an equation, the general, though not inva- 
riable, practice is, at least in the first instance, to repeat 
every term, which occurs in the one side, on the other: 
annexing nought for the coefficient, if a term of that parti- 
cular denomination be there wanting. 

If reference be made to the writings of Diophanttjs, 
and of the Arabian algebraists, and their early disciples 
in Europe, it will be found, that the notation, which has 
been here described, is essentially different from all theirs, 
much as they vary. Diophantus employs the inverted 
medial of eAAe/^/g, defect or want (opposed to sub- 

stance or abundance||) to indicate a negative quantity. He 
prefixes that mark to the quantity in question. He calls 
the unknown, aptefx6 <; ; representing it by the final which 


* Vtja gaii § 29. f Fa/a § 17. 

J Stevinus in like manner included fractions in coefficients. 

§ VrETA did so likewise. 

,(j A word of nearly tke same import with the SmmU dham, need 
by Hindu algebraists for the same signification. 
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he doubles for the plural; while the Arabian algebraists 
apply the equivalent word for number to the constant 
or known term; and the Hindus, on the other hand, 
refer the word for numerical character to the coefficient. 
He denotes the monad, or unit absolute, by/t°; and the 
linear quantity is called by him arithmos ; and designated, 
like the unknown, by the final sigma. He marks the 
further powers by initials, of words signifying them: 3”, k , 
33”, 3x®, xx^ &c. for dynamis, power (meaning the square) ; 
cuhos, cube ; dynamo -dynamis, biquadrate, &c. But he 
reckons the higher by the sums, not the products, of the 
lower. Thus the sixth power is with him the cuho-cuhos, 
which the Hindus designate as the quadrate-cube, (cube of 
the square, or square of the cube). 

The Arabian algebraists are still more sparing of sym- 
bols, or rather entirely destitute of them.f They have 
none, whether arbitrary or abbreviated, either for quantities 
known or unknown, positive or negative, or for the steps 
and operations of an algebraic process ; but express every 
thing by words, and phrases, at full length. Their Euro- 
pean scholars introduced a few, and very few abbreviations 
of names : c^, c®, c^, for the three first powers ; c^, qa, for 
the first and second unknown quantities ; p, m, for plus 
and minus ; and ^ for the note of radicality ; occur in the 
first printed work, which is that of PAClOLO-t LEONARDO 
Bon AC Cl of Pisa the earliest scholar of the Arabians, § 
is said by TApGioNi Tozzetti to have used the small 
letters of the alphabet to denote quantities, |1 But Leo- 


* Def. 9. f As. Res., yol. xii. p. 183. 

X Or Paoioli, Pacxuolo, — li, 8 cc, For the Dame is variously 

written by Italian authors. 

§ See note L. 

II Fiaggi, 2d Edit., vol/ii. p. 62* * * § 

YOL. II. 2 n 
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Nabdo only does so becsAise he 'represents quantities by 
straight lines, and designates those lines by letters, in 
elucidation of his algebraic solutions of problems* * * § 

The Arabians termed the unknown (and they wrought 
but on one) shai thing. It is translated by Leonardo of 
Pisa and his disciples, by the correspondent Latin word 
rea and Italian c6sa ; whence Regola de la Cosa, and Rule 
of CosB, with COBsiJce practice and Cosaike number of our 
old authors,f for Algebra or Speculative practice, as 
Pa oioLOj denominates the analytic art; and Gossic 
number, in writers of a somewhat later date, for the root 
of an equation. 

The Arabs termed the square of the unknown mdl, pos- 
session or wealth; translated by the Latin cermis and 
Italian cemd ; as terms of the same import : for it is in the 
acceptation of amount of property or estate§ that cenaw 
was here used by Leonardo. 

The cube was by the Arabs termed cdb, a die or cube ; 
and they combined these terms mdl and cdh for compound 
pampa of the more elevated ; powers, in the manner of 
DiophaNttjs by the sums of the powers; and not like 
the Hindus by their products. Such, indeed, is their method 
in the modern elementary works ; but it is not clear that 
the sAme mode was observed by their earlier writers;' for 
their Italian scholars denominated the biquadrate apd 
higher powers Relate primo, secundo, tertio, fee. 

Positive they call zd’id additional; and negative iulMa 
deficient : and, as before observed, they have no discrimi- 
native marks for either of them. 


• C088AH, Oiigine dell’ Algebra, i. 

t Robert Recode^b Whetstone of Witte. 

J Secondo noi detta Piactica Speculativa. Summa 8 . 1 . 

§ Census, quicq^uid fortunarum quis Imhet* Stbfh. Thes, 
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The operation of restoring negative quantities, if any 
there be, to the positive form, which is an essential step 
with them, is termed jebr, or with the article Aljebr, the 
mending or restoration. That of comparing the terms and 
taking like from like, which is the next material step in 
the process of resolution, is called by them muhdhalah^ 
comparison. Hence the name of Tarih aljebr wa almukd* 
haloh, ^the method of restoration and comparison/ which 
obtained among the Arabs for this branch of the analytic 
art ; and hence our name of Algebra, from Leonardo of 
Pisa's exact version of the Arabic title. Fi istikhrdjv/l 
Tnajhuldt be tarik aljebr wa almukdbaldh^ De solutione 
quarundam qusestioniun secundum modum Algebrce et 
Almuchabalce^f 

The two steps or opex'ations which liave thus given 
name to the method of analysis, are precisely what is 
enjoined without distinctive appellations of them, in the 
introduction of the arithmetics of DiophaNtus, where he 
directs, that, if the quantities be positive on both sides, 
like are to be taken from like, until one species be equal to 
one species ; but if on either side or on both any species 
be negative, the negative species must be added to both , 
sides, so that they become positive on both sides of the 
equation : after which like are again to be taken from like, 
until one species remain on each side.f 

The Hindu algebra not requiring the terms of the equa- 
tion to be all exhibited in the form of positive quantity, 
does not direct the preliminary step of restoring negative 
quantity to the affirmative state, but proceeds at once to 
the operation of equal subtraction {samaSdhana) for the 
difference of like terms, which is the process denominated 


* Khuldsatu^l hisdhn c. 8, Calcutta^ 1812. (8vo.) 
t Liter abb 9. 15. 3. M.S. in Magliab. Libr. { eL 11# 
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by the Arabian algebraists comparison (muMhalah). On 
that point, therefore, the Arabian algebra has more affinity 
to the Grecian than to the Indian analysis. 

As to the progress which the Hindus had made in the 
analytic art, it wiE be seen, that they possessed well the 
arithmetic of surd roots that they were aware of the 
infinite quotient resulting from the division of finite quan- 
tity by cipher that they knew the general resolution of 
equations of the second degree, and had touched upon 
those of higher denomination, resolving them in the sim- 
plest cases, and in those in which the solution happens to 
be practicable by the method which serves for quadratics 
that they had attained a general solution of indeterminate 
problems of the first degree ;§ that they had arrived at a 
method for deriving a multitude of solutions of answers to 
problems of the second degree from a single answer found 
tentatively, II which is as near an approach to a general 
solution of such problems as was made until the days of 
Lagrange, who first demonstrated, that the problem, on 
which the solutions of all questions of this nature depend, 
is. always resolvable in whole numbers.H The Hindus had 
likewise attempted problems of this higher order by the 
application of the method which suffices for those of the 
first degree with indeed very scanty success, as might 
be expected. 

They not only applied algebra both to astronomyff and 


* Bkahm* * * § •• 18. § 27 — 29. P'ij.-ga'/i, § 23 — 52. 

f Lil, § 45. § 15 — 16 and § 135. 

J Vij,-ga^, § 129. and § 137—138. 

§ Brahm. 18. § 3 — 18. Fij.-ga'A, 53 — 73. Lil, § 248 — 265. 

II Brahm. 18. § 29 — 49. Vij.-go,^, § 75 — 99. 

^ Mem. of Acad, of Turin: and of Berlin. 

•• Fij,-ga’6>, § 206 — 207. tt Rrahm. 18. passim. Fij,-gai. 
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to geometry,* but conversely applied geometry likewise to 
the demonstration of algebraic rules.f In short, they 
cultivated algebra much more, and with greater success, 
than geometry ; as is evident from the comparatively low 
state of their knowledge in the one,^ and the high pitch of 
their attainments in the other : and they cultivated it for 
the sake of astronomy, as they did this chiefly for astro- 
logical purposes. The examples in the earliest algebraic' 
treatise extant (Beahmegxjpta’s) are mostly astronomical : 
and here the solution of indeterminate problems is some- 
times of real and practical use. The instances in the later 
treatise of algebra by B H i s c A E A are more various : many 
of them geometric ; but one astronomical ; the rest nume- 
ral : among which a great number of indeterminate ; and 
of these some, though not the greatest part, resembling the 
questions which chiefly engage the attention of Diophan- 
TtJS. But the general character of the Diophantine pro- 
blems, and of the Hindu unlimited ones, is by no means 
alike : and several in the style of Diophantine are noticed 
by BhAscara in his arithmetical, instead of his algebraic, 
treatise.§ 

To pursue this summary comparison further, Hiophan- 
TUS appears to have been acquainted with the direct reso- 
lution of affected quadratic equations ; but less familiar 
with the management of them, he seldom touches on it. 
Chiefly busied with indeterminate problems of the first 
degree, be yet seems to have possessed no general rule for 
their solution. His elementary instructions for the prepa- 
ration of equations are succinct ;|1 his notation, as before 

* nj.-gai.. 5 117—127, § 146—152. -f F{j..ga4. § 212—214. 

J Bkahm* 12. § 21 ; corrected however in til, § 169 — 170. 

§ til, § 59 — 61, where it appears, however, that preceding writers 
had treated the question algebraically. See likewise § 139 — 146, 

II Def. 11. 
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observed, scanty and inconvenient. In the whole science 
he is very far behind the Hindu writers, notwithstanding 
the infinite ingenuity by which he makes up for the want 
of rule, and although presented to us under the disadvan- 
tage of mutilation ; if it be, indeed, certain that the text of 
only six, or at most seven, of thirteen books, which his 
introduction announces, has been preserved.’^ It is suffi- 
ciently clear from what does remain, that the lost part 
could not have exhibited a much higher degree of attain- 
ment in the art. It is presumable, that so much as we 
possess of his work is a fair specimen of the progress 
which he and the Greeks before him (for he is hardly to be 
considered as the inventor, since he seems to treat the art 
as already known) had made in his time* 

The points in which the Hindu algebra appears parti- 
cularly distinguished from the Greek, are, besides a better 
and more comprehensive algorithm, — 1st, The manage- 
ment of equations involving more than one unknown term. 
(This adds to the two classes noticed by the Arabs, namely, 
simple and compound, two, or rather three, other classes of 
equation.) 2d, The resolution of equations of a higher 
order, in which, if they achieved little, they had, at least, 
the merit of the attempt, and anticipated a modern dis- 
covery in the solution of biquadratics. 3d. General me- 
thods for the solutions of indeterminate problems of first 
and second degrees, in which they went far, indeed, be- 
yond Diophantus and anticipated discoveries of modern 
algebraists. 4th, Application of algebra to astronomical 
investigation and geometrical demonstration, in which also 
they hit upon some matters which have been reinvented in 
later times. 

This brings us to the examination of some of their anti- 


• Note M, 
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cipations of modern discoveries. The reader’s notice -will 
be here drawn to three instances in particular. 

The first is in the demonstration of the noted proposition 
of Ptthagoeas, concerning the square of the base of a 
rectangular triangle, equal to the squares of the two legs 
containing a right angle. The demonstration is given two 
ways in Bhascaba’s algebra (Vij.-ga'h. ^ 146). The first 
of them is the same which is delivered by Wallis in his 
treatise on angular sections (ch. vi.), and, as far as appears, 
then given for the first time.* 

On the subject of demonstrations, it is to be remarked 
that the Hindu mathematicians proved propositions both 
algebraically and geometricaUy : as is particularly noticed 
by BhIscaea himself, towards the close of bis algebra, 
where he gives both modes of proof of a remarkable method 
for the solution of indeterminate problems, which involve a 
factum of two unknown quantities. The rule which he 
demonstrates is of great antiquity in Hindu algebra, being 
found in the works of his predecessor BEAHMEGtrm, 
and being there a quotation from a more ancient treatise • 
for it is injudiciously censured, and a less satisfactory 
method by unrestricted arbitrary assumption given in its 
place. Bh^cAea has retained both. 

The next instance, which will be here noticed, is the ge- 
neral solution of indeterminate problems of the first degree. 

• He designates the sides C. I). Base B. Segments k S Then 
B ; C : C .• K ) ^ . ) c^— B « ' 

Therefore C^+D2z=(BAc-f-B SinB into /c+ 8 =) B^, 

The Indian demonstration, with the same symbols^ is 
B:C::C:k) / k=C^ 

B : D ; : B : § ) Therefore J 3 

( Sz=I^ 

s' 

Therefore + grrC® + D® and B3r;Oa-f D 2 , 

_ 
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It was first given among moderns by Bachet de MezI- 
RIAC in 1624.^' Having shown how the solution of equa- 
tions of the form a x — hy^c is reduced to a x — he 
proceeds to resolve this equation ; and prescribes the same 
operation on a and h as to find the greatest common divi- 
sor. He names the residues, c, d, e, f, &c. and the last 
remainder is necessary unity : a and h being prime to each 
other. By retracing the steps from eipi or (accord- 
ing as the number of remainders is even or odd) 

+ l yh + X ;6a4-l=a 

^ d ~c b 

or /+ lz=:& qTl =6, £d±=^, &:c. 

T~ 

The last numbers jS and a will be the smallest values of 
X and y. It is observed, that if a and h be not prime to 
each other, the equation cannot subsist in whole numbers, 
unless c be divisible by the greatest common measure of 
a and 6. 

Here we have precisely the method of the Hindu alge- 
braists, who have not failed, likewise, to make the last 
cited observation. See Brahm. Algebra, section 1. and 
Bh^sc. Lit ch. xii. Vij* eh. ii. It is so prominent in the 
Indian algebra as to give name to the oldest treatise on it 
extant, and to constitute a distinct head in the enumera- 
tion of the different branches of mathematical knowledge in 
a passage cited from a still more ancient author. See Lit 
§ 248. 

Confining the comparison of Hindu and modern algebras 
to conspicuous instances, the next for notice is that of the 
solution of indeterminate problems of the second degree ; 
for which a general method, is given by Brahmegupta> 

* ProbUmea plaisaas et d^lectables qui se font par les nombres. 
2d Edit^ (1624). Laqbange’s additioas to Eoleb’s Algebra, ij. 382. 
(Edit, 1807.) 
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besides rules for subordinate cases, and two- general 
methods (one of them the same with Brahmegupta’s) 
besides special cases, subservient, however, to the universal 
solution of problems of this nature ; and, to obtain whole 
numbers in all circumstances, a combination of the method 
for problems of the first degree with that for those of the 
second, employing them alternately, or, as the Hindu alge- 
braist terms it, proceeding in a circle. 

BniSCABA’S second method {Vij. § 80 — 81) for a So- 
lution of the problem on which all indeterminate ones of 
this degree depend, is exactly the ' same which Lord 
BeouNCKEB devised to answer a question proposed by 
way of challenge by Fermat in 1657. The thing required 
was a general rule for finding the innumerable square 
numbers, which multiplied by a proposed (non-quadrate) 
number, and then assuming an unit, will make a square. 
Lord BROtTNCKER’s rule, putting n for any given number, 
r® for any square taken at pleasure, and d for difference 

r 2rx2r^ , ■ 

between n and r* (r* 02 n) was d 'dj 

27 * 

required. lu the Hindu rule, using the same symbols, 

is the square root required * But neither BrottiJCKEk, 
nor Wallis, who himself contrived another method, nor 
Fermat, by whom the question was proposed, but whose 
mode of solution was never made known by him, (probably 
because he had not found any thing better than Wallis 
and Brouncker discoveredf), nor Frekicle, who treated 
the subject without, however, adding to what had been 
,done by Wallis and Broxinckier,! appear to have been 
aware of the importance of the problem and its universal 
use ; a discovery which, among the moderns, was reserved 
for Euler in the middle of the last century. To him, 

* r/y-^aTi, § 80— 8 L t Alg. c. 98. J Ibid . 

2n 2 
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among the moderns, we owe the remark which the Hindus 
had made more than a thousand years before, that the 
problem was requisite to find all the possible solutions of 
equations of this sort. Lagrange takes credit for having 
further advanced the progress of this branch of the indeter- 
minate analysis, so lately as 1767 ;t and his complete solu- 
tion of equations of the second degree appeared no earlier 
than 1769.]: 

It has been pretended, that traces of the art are to be 
discovered in the writings of the Grecian geometers, and 
particularly in the five first propositions of Euclid’s thir- 
teenth book; whether, as Wallis conjectures, what we 
there have be the work of Theon or some other ancient 
scholiast, rather than of Euclid himself :§ also examples 
of analytic investigation in Pappus ;|1 and indications of a 
method somewhat of a like nature with algebra, or at least 
the effects of it, in the works of Archimedes and Apollo- 
nius, though they are supposed to have very studiously 
concealed this their art of invention.lT 

This proceeds on the ground of considering analysis and 
algebra as interchangeable terms; and applying to algebra 
Euclid’s or Theon ’ s definition of analysis, 'a taking of 
that as granted, which is sought, and thence by conse- 
quences arriving at what is confessedly true.’* * * § ** 

Undoubtedly they possessed a geometrical analysis; 
hints or traces of which exist in the writings of more than 


* BhAsoara, Fij. § 173, and § 207. See likelvise Bbaem. Alg, § 7. 

I de PAcad. de Berlin, vol. xxiv. 

{ See Prench translation of Euler’s Algebra, Additions, p. 286. 
And LEGRNDRfe Th6orie des Nembres 1. § 6. No. 36. 

§ Walus, Algebra, c. 2. || Ihid. and Preface. 

^ Ihid, and Nunez Algebra 114. 

•• WAttxs, folIoTring Vieta^s Version, Alg. c. 1. 
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one Greek mathematician, and especially in those of 
Arohikedes. But this is very difterent from the alge- 
braic calculus. The resemblance extends, at most, to the 
method of inversion ; which both Hindus and Arabians 
consider to be entirely distinct from their respective alge- 
bras ; and which the former, therefore, join with their 
arithmetic and mensuration.* 

In a very general sense, the analytic art, as Hindu 
writers observe, is merely sagacity exercised, and is inde- 
pendent of symbols, which do not constitute the art. In a 
more restricted sense, according to them, it is calculation 
attended with the manifestation of its principles ; and, as 
they further intimate, a method aided by devices, among 
which symbols and literal signs are conspicuous.f Defined, 
as analysis is by an illustrious modern mathematician,^ 
method of resolving mathematical problems by reducing 
them to equations,’ it assuredly is not to be found in the 
works of any Grecian writer extant, besides DiOBHANTtrS. 

In his treatise the rudiments of algebra are clearly pon- 
tained. He delivers in a succinct manner the algorithm of 
affirmative and negative quantities ; teaches to form an 
equation; to transpose the negative terms; and to bring out 
a final simple equation comprising a single term of each spe- 
cies known and unknown. 

Admitting, on the ground of the mention of a mathema- 
tician of his name, whose works were commented by Hy- 
patia about the beginning of the fifth century ,§ and on 
the authority of the Arabic annals of an Armenian Chris- 
tian,|l which make him contemporary with Julian, that 


• Ltl. 3. 1. § 47. Khuldsatu^l Hisdh, c. 5. 
t Fzj.-gaii, § 110, 174, 215, 224, 

J D’Alembeet. § SuiDA8, in voce Jffi/patia, 

II Grboory Abui^faRaJ. Ex ns etiam [nempe philosophia qni 
prope tempora Juliani floruerupt] Diophantus, cujus liber, quem 
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he lived towards the middle of . the fourth century of the 
Christian era ; or, to speak with precision, about the year 
360 the Greeks will appear to have possessed in the 
fourth century so much of algebra, as is to be effected by 
dexterous application of the resolution of equations of the 
first degree, and even the second, to limited problems ; and 
to indeterminate also, without, however, having attained a 
general solution of problems of this latter class. 

The Arabs acquired algebra, extending to simple and 
compound (meaning quadratic) equations ; but it was con- 
fined, so far as appears, to limited problems of those de- 
grees; and they possessed it so early as the close of the 
eighth century, or commencement of the ninth. Treatises 
were at that period written in the Arabic language on the 
algebraic analysis, by two distinguished mathematicians 
who flourished under the Abasside AlmAmtJn; and the 
more ancient of the two, Muhammed ben Mt^sa al 
Khmvdrazmi, is recognized among the Arabians as the first 
who made algebra known to them. He is the same who 
abridged, for the gratification of AlmAm^n, an astrono- 
mical work taken from the Indian system in the preced- 
ing age, under ALMANSfiR. He framed tables, likewise, 
grounded on those of the Hindus, which he professed to 
correct. And he studied and communicated to his country- 
men the Indian compendious method of computation ; 
that is, their arithmetic, and, as is to be inferred, their ana- 
lytic calculus also.f 

The Hindus in the fifth century, perhaps earlier,]: were 
in possession of Algebra extending to the general solution 


Algebram vocaat, Celebris est, in quem si iminiserit se lector, 
oceanum boc in genere reperiet. — Pococle, 

• Julian was emperor from 360 to 363. See note M. 
t Note N. t See note I. 
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of botli determinate and indeterminate problems of the 1st 
and 2d degrees ; and subsequently advanced to the special 
solution of biquadratics wanting the second term; and of 
cubics in very restricted and easy cases. 

Priority seems then decisive in favour of both Greeks 
and Hindus against any pretensions on the part of the 
Arabians, who in fact, however, prefer none, as inventors 
of algebra. They were avowed borrowei's in science ; and, 
by their own unvaried acknowledgment, from the Hindus 
they learnt the science of numbers. That they also received 
the Hindu algebra, is much more probable, than that the 
same mathematician who studied the Indian arithmetic 
and taught it to his Arabian brethren, should have hit 
upon algebra unaided by any hint or suggestion of the 
Indian analysis. 

The Arabs became acquainted with the Indian astronomy 
and numerical science before they had any knowledge of the 
writings of the Grecian astronomers and mathematicians ; and 
it was not until after more than one century, and nearly two, 
that they had the benefit of an interpretation of DiophAntus, 
whether version or paraphrase, executed by Muhammed 
AbulwafA al Buzjdni ; who added, in a separate form, 
demonstrations of the propositions contained in DtopHAN- 
TUS; and who was likewise author of commentaries on 
the algebraic treatises of the Khuwarezmite Muhammed 
BEN Musa, and of another algebraist of less note and 
later date, Abu Tahva, whose lectures she had personally, 
attended.’^ Any inference to be drawn from their know- 
ledge and study of the Arithmetics of DiophantUS, and 
their seeming adoption of his preparation of Equations in 
their own algebra, or at least the close resemblance of 
both on this point, is of no avail against the direct evidence. 


See note N. 
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witli which we are furnished by them, of previous insruc- 
tion in algebra and the publication of a treatise on the art, 
by an author conversant with the Indian science of com- 
putation in sdl its branches. 

But the age of the earliest known Hindu writer on 
algebra not being with certainty carried to a period ante- 
rior, or even quite equal to that in which Diophantus is 
on probable grounds placed, the argument of priority, so 
far as investigation has yet proceeded, is in favour of 
Grecian invention. The Hindus, however, had certainly 
made distinguished progress in the science, so early as the 
century immediately following that in which the Grecian 
taught the rudiments of it. The Hindus had the benefit of 
a good arithmetical notation : the Greeks, the disadvantage 
of a bad one. Nearly allied as algebra is to arithmetic, 
the invention of the algebraic calculus was more easy and 
natural where arithmetic was best handled. No such 
marked identity of the Hindu and Diophantine systems is 
observed, as to demonstrate communication. They are 
sufficiently distinct to justify the presumption, that both 
might be invented independently of each other, 

I If, however; it be insisted, that a hint or suggestion, the 
seed of their knowledge, may have reached the Hindu 
mathematicians immediately from the Greeks of Alexandria, 
or mediately through those of Bactria, it must at the same 
time be confessed, that a slender germ grew and fructified 
rapidly, and soon attained an approved state of maturity in 
Indian soil 

More will not be here contended for: since it is not im-. 
possible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been 
actually received by the mathematicians of the other nation ; 
nor unlikely, considering the arguments which may be 
brought for a probable communication on the subject of 
astrology ; and adverting to the intimate connexion between 
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this and the pure mathematics, through the medium of 
astronomy. 

The Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an 
early period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the 
regulation of time. Their calendar, both civil and religious, 
was governed chiefly, not exclusively, by the moon and 
sun : and the motions of these luminaries were carefully 
observed by them, and with such success, that their deter- 
mination of the moon’s synodical, revolution, which was 
what they were principally concerned with, is a much more 
correct one than the Greeks ever achieved.* They had a 
division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty-eight 
parts, suggested evidently by the moon’s period in days, 
and seemingly their own : it was certainly borrowed by the 
Arabians.! Being led to the observation of the fixed stars, 
they obtained a knowledge of the positions of the most 
remarkable; and noticed, for religious purposes, and from 
superstitious notions, the heliacal rising, with other phoeno- 
mena of a few. The adoration of the sun, of the planets, 
and of the stars, in common with the worship of the ele- 
ments, held a principal place in their religious observances 
enjoined by the Vddas \ J and they were led consequently 
by piety to watch the heavenly bodies. They were parti- 
cularly conversant with the most splendid of the primary 
planets ; the period of Jupiter being introduced by them, 
in conjunction with those of the sun and moon, into the 
regulation of their calendar, sacred and civil, in the form of 
the celebrated cycle of sixty years, common to them and to 
the Chaldeans, and still retained by them* From that 
cycle they advanced by progressive stages, as the Chal- 
deans likewise did, to larger periods ; at first by combining 


* As. Res., vol. ii. and xii, 
t See p. 321, &c* of the preBont yolame. 


} See vol. i. p. 10 6* 
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that with a number specifically suggested by other, or 
more correctly determined, revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies; and afterwards, by merely augmenting the places 
of figures for greater scope, (preferring this to the more 
exact method of combining periods of the planets by an 
algebraic process, which they likewise investigated^), 
until they arrived finally at the unwieldy cycles named 
Mahdyugas and Calpas, But it was for the sake of 
astrology that they pushed their cultivation of astronomy, 
especially that of the minor planets, to the length alluded 
to. Now divination, by the relative position of the planets, 
seems to have been, in part at least, of a foreign growth, 
and comparatively recent introduction, among the Hindus. 
The belief in the influence of the planets and stars upon 
human affairs is with them, indeed, remotely ancient ; and 
was a natural consequence of their creed, which made 
the sun a divine being, and the planets gods. But the 
notion, that the tendency of that supposed influence, or 
the manner in which it will be exerted, may be foreseen 
by man, and the effect to be produced by it foretold, 
through a knowledge of the position of the planets at a 
particular moment, is no necessary result of that creed j 
for it takes from beings believed divine, free-^gency in other 
respects, as in their visible movements. 

Whatever may have been the period when the notion 
first obtained, that foreknowledge of events on earth might 
be gained by observations of planets and stars, and by 
astronomical computation, or wherever that fancy took its 
rise, certain it is, that the Hindus have received and wel- 
comed communications from other nations on topics of 
astrology : and although they had astrological divinations 
of their own as early as the days of Para^ARA and 


Brahmuqtjpta, Al&etra. 
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Garga, centuries before the Christian era, there are yet 
grounds to presume that communications subsequently 
passed to them on the like subject, either from the Greeks, 
or from the same common source (perhaps that of the 
Chaldeans) whence the Greeks derived the grosser super- 
stitions engrafted on their own genuine and ancient astro- 
logy, which was meteorological. 

This opinion is not now suggested for the first time. 
Former occasions have been taken of intimating the same 
sentiment on this point and it has been strengthened by 
further ^consideration of the subject. As the question is 
closely connected with the topics of this dissertation, 
reasons for this opinion will be stated in the subjoined 
note.f 

Joining this indication to that ’of the division of the 
zodiac into twelve signs, represented by the same figures 
. of animals, and named by words of the same import with 
' the zodiacal signs of the Greeks ; and taking into con- 
sideration the analogy, though not identity, of the Ptole- 
maic system, or rather that of Hipparchus, and^ the 
Indian one of excentric deferents and epicycles, which in 
both serve to account for the irregularities of the planets, 
or at least to compute them, no doubt can be entertained 
that the Hindus received hints from the astronomical 
schools of the Greeks. 

It must then be admitted to be at least possible, if not 
probable, in the absence of direct evidence and positive 
proof, that the imperfect algebra of the Greeks, which had 
advanced in their hands no further than the solution of 
equations, involving one unknown term, as it is taught by 
Diophantus, was made known to the Hindus by their 
Grecian instructors in improved astronomy. But, by the 

• See page 410, &c. of the present volume. t 0* 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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ingenuity of the Hindu scholars, the hint was rendered 
fruitful, and the algebraic method was soon ripened from 
that slender beginning to the advanced state of a well 
arranged science, as it was taught by Aryabhatt A, and 
as it is found in treatises compiled by Brahmegupta and 
BhAscaba, of both which versions are here presented to 
the public. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A 

Scholiasts of BhAscara. 

The oldest commentary of ascertained date which has 
come into the translator’s hands, and has been accordingly 
employed by him for the purpose of collation, as well as in 
the progress of translation, is one composed by GangA- 
DHAEA, son of G6 BARD HAN a, and grandson of DlvA- 
CARA, inhabitant of Jamhusam* It appears from an 
example of an astronomical computation which it ex- 
hibits, -f- to have been written about the year 1342 Saca 
(A. D. 1420). Though confined to the Lildvati, it ex- 
pounds and consequently authenticates a most material 
chapter of the Vija gamia, which recurs nearly verbatim 
in both treatises ; but is so essential a part of the one, as 
to have given name to the algebraic analysis in the works 
of the early writers.J His elder brother ViSHiJu PAi^- 


* A town situated in Gujrat [Gurjara), twenty-eight miles north of 
the town of Broach. 
t Lit. § 264. 

J Cuffacddhydyat the title of Brahmegupta*s chapter on algebra, 
and of a chapter in ARTABHA^-fA'a work. 
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iiTA was author of a treatise of arithmetic^ &o. named 
Qahita sdra, a title borrowed from the compendium of 
^HiDHARA. It is frequently quoted by him. 

The next commentary in age, and consequent importance 
for the objects now under consideration, is that of SuRTA 
SURi, also named SuryAdASA, native of Pdrfhapura, near 
the confluence of the Gddd and Vidarhhd rivers.^ He was 
author of a complete commentary on the Siddhdnta iird- 
mani ; and of a distinct work on calculation, under the title 
of OaMta mdlati ; and of a compilation of astronominal and 
astrological doctrines, Hindu and Muhammedan, under the 
name of Siddhdnta sanhitd sdra samuchchaya, in which 
he makes mention of his commentary on the Sirdmani. 
The gloss on the LildvaU entitled Ganitdmrtta, and that 
on the Vija gaiiita, named S'Hrya pracd^a, both excellent 
works, containing a clear interpretation of the text, with a 
concise explanation of the principles of the rules, are dated 
the one in 1460, the other in 1463 Saca ; or A. D. 1538 and 
1541. His father JnyanarAja, son of NAganat’ha, a 
Brdhmen and astronomer, was author, among other works, 
of an astronomical course, under the title of Siddhdnta- 
sundara, still extant, f which, like the Siddhdnta dird- 
mani, comprises a treatise on algebra. It is repeatedly 
cited by his son. 

GaiS6Sa, son of Cfi^AVA, a distinguished astronomer, 
native of Nandi grdma near Ddvagiri, (better known by 
the Muhammedan name of Danletdbdd),X was author of a 
commentary on the Siddhdnta sirdmahi, which is men- 
tioned by his nephew and scholiast NrIsinha, in an 


♦ G6 denari and VTerdd. 

f The astronomical part in the library of the East India Com- 
pany. 

J Nandigrdm retains its ancient name, and is situated west of 
Dauleidbddj about sixty-tve miles. 
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enumeration of his works, contained in a passage quoted by 
ViSwanAt’ha on the QraMLdg'ham. His commentary 
on the Zildvati hears the title of Buddhivildsini, and date 
of 1467 Saca, or A. D. 1545. It comprises a copious 
exposition of the text, with demonstrations of the rules ; 
and has been used throughout the translation as the best 
interpreter of it. He, and his father Cfi^AVA, and nephew 
NBisiUHA, as well as his cousin LacshmIdasa, were 
authors of numerous works both on astronomy and divi- 
nation. The most celebrated of his own performances, the 
Orahal&ghava, bears date 1442, Saca, answering to A. D. 
1520. 

The want of a commentary by GAiifi^A on the Yija 
ganita, is supplied by that of CbIshi^a, son of BallAla, 
and pupil of ViSHiJu, the disciple of GaiS4Sa’s nephew 
Nrisinha. It contains a clear and copious exposition of 
the sense, with ample demonstrations of the rules, much in 
the manner of GAiJfi^A, on the Lildvati; whom also he 
imitated in I’composing a commentary on that treatise, and 
occasionally I’efers to it. His work is entitled Oalpalatd- 
vatdra. Its date is determined at the close of the sixteenth 
century of the Christian era, by the notice of it and of the 
author in a work of his brother EanganAt’ha, dated 
1524 Saca (A. D. 1602), as well as in one by his nephew 
MuNf^wARA. He appears to have been astrologer in the 
service of the emperor jBHANOfR, who reigned at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The gloss of Ranganat’ha on the Vdsand, or demon- 
stratory annotations of BhaSCAra, which is entitled Mita- 
hhdshiid, contains no specification of date ; but is deter- 
mined, with sufficient certainty, towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century of the Bacd era, by the writer’s relation of 
son to NrIsinha, the author of a commentary on the 
S4rj/a siddMnta, dated 1642 iaoa, and of the Vdearui 
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vdrtica (or gloss on BhAScaea’s annotations of the Sird- 
mani), -which bears date in 1543 Saca, or A. D. 1621 ; and 
his relation of brother, as well as pupil, to Camalacaba, 
author of the Siddhdnta tatwa viveca, also composed to- 
wards the middle of the same century of the Saca era. 
Nrisinha, and his uncle ViSwanat’ha, author of astro- 
logical commentaries, describe their common ancestor 
DivAcAEA, and his grandfather KAMA, as MahdrdsMra 
Brdhmens, living at Odlagrdma* on the northern bank of 
the Qdddvari, and do not hint a migration of the family. 
NeIsinha’s own father, CrishNa, was author of a treatise 
on algebra in compendious rules {sutra), as his son affirmn 

The Vija prahddha, a commentary on the Vija gaJiita, 
by RAma CeishNa, son of LacshmaNa, and grandson 
of NeisiNHA, inhabitant of AmardvaU,f is without date 
or express indication of its period; unless his grandfather 
NbIsinhA be the same with the nephew of Vi^wanAt’ha 
just now mentioned ; or else identified with the nephew of 
GaN^^a and preceptor of VishNu, the instructor of 
OrIshiJa, author of the Calpalatdvatdra. The presump- 
tion is on either part consistent with proximity of country : 
AmardvaU not being more than 150 miles distant from 
Nandigrdma, nor more than 200 from Qdlagrdrm. It is 
on one side made probable by the author’s frequent refer- 
ence to a commentary of his preceptor CrIshiJa, which in 
substance corresponds to the Calpalatdvatdra ; but the title 
differs, for he cites the Navdncura. On the other side it 
is to be remarked, that CrIshNa, father of the NrIsinha, 
who wrote the Ydsand vdrtica, was author of a treatise on 
algebra, which is mentioned by his son, as before observed. 

The Mandranjana, another commentary on the Lildvati, 


* Odlgctm of the maps, in lat. 18“ N. long. 78“ E. 
-j A great commercial town in JBerdr. 
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which has been used in the progress of the translation, bears 
no date, nor any indication whatsoever of the period when 
the author Eama ceishi^a DfiVA, son of SADADtvA, 
surnamed APAUfiVA, wrote. 

. The Ganita caumudi, on the Lildvdti, is frequently 
cited by the modern commentators, and in particular by 
SuEYA SUKI and RaNgaNat’ha ; but has not been reco- 
vered, and is only known from their quotations. 

Of the numerous commentaries on the astronomical por- 
tion of Bhascaea’s Siddhdnta sirdmaM, little use having 
been here made, either for settling the text of the algebraic 
and arithmetical treatises of the author, or for interpreting 
particular passages of them, a reference to two commen- 
taries of this class, besides those of StJeta suei and 
Gan^^a (which have not been recovered), and the author’s 
own annotations, and the interpretation of them by NbJsin- 
HA above noticed, may suffice : viz. the Ganita iatwa cldn- 
tdmani, by LagshmIdasa, grandson of C6Sava, (probably 
the same with the father of Gai^SAa before mentioned), 
and son of VacheSPATI, dated 1423 Saca, A. D. 1501) ; 
and the Mdrioha, by M u N i § w A e A, surnamed ViSwA- 
Bd-PA, grandson of Bali,.4LA, and son of RangaNat’ha, 
who was compiler of a work dated 1524 Baca A. D. 1C20), 
as before mentioned. MunI^waea himself is the author 
of .a distinct treatise of astronomy entitled Siddhdnta 
sdrvabhauma. 

Persian versions of both the Lildvati and Vija gaMa 
have been already noticed, as also contributing to the 
authentication of the text. The first by FAlzf, undertaken 
by the command of the Emperor ACBER, was executed in 
the 32d year of his reign ; A. H. 905, A. D. 1687. The 
translation of the Vija ganita is later by half a century, 
having been completed by Ata Ullah RashIdI, in the 8th 
year of the reign of ShAh JehAST ; A. H. 1044. A. D. 1684, 
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B. 

Astronomy of Brahmegepta. 

Brahmegepta’s entire work comprises twenty-one 
lectures or chapters ; of which the ten first contain an 
astronomical system, consisting (1st and 2d) in the com- 
putation of mean motions and true places of the planets ; 
3d, solutions of problems concerning time, the points of the 
horizon, and the position of places ; 4th and 5th, calcula- 
tion of lunar and solar eclipses ; 6th, rising and setting of 
the planets ; 7th, position of the moon’s cusps ; 8th, ob- 
servation of altitudes by the gnomon ; 9th conjunctions of 
the planets; and, 10th, their conjunction with stars. The 
next ten are supplementary, including five chapters of pro- 
blems with their solutions ; and the twenty-first explains 
the principles of the astronomical system in a compendious 
treatise on spherics, treating of the astronomical sphere and 
its circles, the construction of sines, the rectification of the 
apparent planet from mean motions, the cause of lunar 
and solar eclipses, and the construction of the armillary 
sphere. 

The copy of the scholia and text, in the translator’s pos- 
session, wants the whole of the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters, 
and exhibits gaps of more or less extent in the preceding 
five ; and appears to have been transcribed from an exemplar 
equally defective. From the middle of the 9th, to near the 
close of the 15th chapters, is an uninterrupted and regular 
series, comprehending a very curious chapter, the 11th, 
which contains a revision and censure of earlier writers : 
and next to it the chapter on arithmetic and mensuration, 
which is the 12th of the work. It is followed in the 13th, 
and four succeeding chapters, by solutions of problems 
cdnceming mean and true motions of planets, finding of 
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time, place, and points in the horizon ; and relative to 
other matters, which the defect of the two last of five 
chapters renders it impracticable to specify. Next comes, 
(but in a separate form, being transcribed from a different 
exemplar,) the 18th chapter on Algebra. The two which 
should succeed, (aijd one of which, as appears from a 
reference to a chapter on this subject, treats of the .various 
measures of time under the several denominations of solar, 
siderial, lunar, &c. ; and the other, from like references to 
it, is known to treat of the delienation of celestial phseno- 
mena by diagram,) are entirely wanting, the remainder of 
the copy being defective. The twenty -first chapter, however, 
which is last in the author’s arrangement, (as the cor- 
responding book on spherics of BhAscaba’s Siddhdnta 
siromaihi is in his,) has been transposed and first expounded 
by the scholiast : and very properly so, since its subject is 
naturally preliminary, being explanatory of the principles 
of astronomy. It stands first in the copy under con- 
sideration; and is complete, except one or two initial 
couplets. 

C. 

Brahma siddhdnta, title of Brahmegupta's Astronomy. 

The passage is this : "'BnAHMdcia - graha-gaiiitam 
mahatd cdUna yat dhili-bhitam, ahhidhiyaU sp’hut'an tcii 
JlSK^U-SUta BRAHMEGUPTfiHA.” 

^ The computation of planets, taught by BrAEMA, 
which had become imperfect by great length of time, is 
propounded correct by Brahmegupta, son of JtSHiJu/ 

' The beginning of PrIt’htJdaca’s commentary on the 
Brahma siddhdnta where the three initial couplets of the 
text are expounded, being deficient, the quotation cannot 
at present be brought to the test of collation. But the 
title is still more expressly given near the close of the 
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eleventh chaptef, (§ 59) Brdhme sp'huia’dddhdnU 
ravindu-bhli-y(3gam, &c.” 

And again, (§ 61) Chandm-Tavi^grahandndu-cKhdyd- 
dishu sarvadd yatd Brdhme, dHg-ganitaicyam bhavati, 
sp’hutVsiddh^ntas tatd Br^hmah.” 'As observation and 
computation always agree in respect of lunar and solar 
eclipses, moon’s shadow (i. e. altitude) and other particulars, 
according to the Brdhma, therefore is the Brdhma a cor- 
rect system (sjdhuia siddhdnta)" 

It appears from the purport of these several passages 
compared, that Brahmegupta’s treatise is an emendation 
of an earlier system, (bearing the same name of Brdhma 
siddhdnta, or an equivalent title, as Pitdmaha siddhdnta, 
or adjectively Paitdmaha) which had ceased to agree with 
the phsenornena, and into which requisite corrections were 
therefore introduced by him to reconcile computation and 
observation ; and he entitled his amended treatise ' Correct 
Brahma siddhdnta,^ That earlier treatise is considered to 
be the identical one which is introduced into the Yiahim 
dharmdttara purdria, and from which parallel passages are 
accordingly cited by the scholiasts of BhXscara. (See 
following note.) It is no doubt the same which is noticed 
by VarAhamihira under the title of Paitdmaha and 
Brdhma siddhdnta. Couplets, which are cited by this 
commentator BHA'fi6TPALA from the Brahma siddhdnta, 
are found in Brahmegupta’s work. But whether the 
original or the amended treatise be the one to which the 
scholiast referred, is nevertheless a disputable point, as the 
couplets in question may be among passages which BrAh- 
MEGUPTA retained unaltered. 


2 1 2 
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D. 

Verification of the Text of Brahmegupta’S Treatise of 
Astronomy. 

A passage, referring the commencement of astronomical 
periods and of planetary revolutions to the supposed instant 
of the creation, is quoted from Brahme 00 pt A, - with a 
parallel passage of another Brahma siddhdnta (compre- 
hended in the VishHu dharmdttara puraha) in a com- 
pilation hy MuNf^WARA, one of Bhascara’s glossators.* 
It is verified as the 4 th couplet of Brahmegupta’S first 
chapter (upon mean motions) in the translator’s copy. 

Seven couplets, specifying the mean motions of the 
planets’ nodes and apogees, are quoted after the parallel 
passage of the other Brahma Siddhdnta, by the same 
scholiast of BhAscara, as the text of BrahmegUpta: 
and they are found in the same order from the 15th to the 
21st in the first chapter of his work in the copy above- 
mentioned. 

This commentator, among many other corresponding 
passages noticed by him on various occasions, has quoted 
one from the same Brahma siddhdnta of the Vishii/a 
dhcvrmdttara concerning the orbits of the planets deduced 
from the magnitude of the sky computed there, as it also is 
by Brahmegupta (ch. 21, § 9), but in other words, at a 
circumference of 18712069200000000 ydjanaa. He goes 
onto quote the subsequent couplet of Brahmegupta, 
declaring that planets travel an equal measured distance in 
their orbits in equal times; and then cites his scholiast 
(ticacdra) Chatuev6dAohArta. 

The text of Brahmegupta (ch. 1, § 21), specifying the 
diurnal revolutions of the siderial sphere, or number of 


* As. Res., vel. jtii. p, 332. [p. 396 ol the present voiame,} 
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siderial days in a caJpa, with the correspondent one of the 
Paitdmaha siddhdnta in the Vishnu dharmdUara, is ano- 
ther of the quotations of the same writer in his commentary 
on Bhascara. 

A passage relating to oval epicycles,"^ cited by the same 
author in another place, is also verified in the 2d chapter 
(in the rectification of a planet’s place.) 

A number of couplets on the subject of eclipsesf is cited 
byLACSHMiDASA, a commentator of BhAscara, They 
are found in the fifth chapter (on eclipses) § 10 and 24 ; 
and in a section of the 21st (on the cause of eclipses) § 37 
to 46, in the copy in question. 

Several couplets, relating to the positions of the constel- 
lations and to the longitudes and latitudes of principal fixt 
stars, are cited from Brahmegtjpta in numerous com- 
pilations, and specifically in the commentaries on the 
SHrya siddhdnta and Siddhdnta ^irdmanut They are aU 
found correct in the 10th chapter, on the conjunctions of 
planets with fixt stars. 

A quotation by GAiSfi^A on the Lildvati (A D- 1545) 
describing the attainments of a true mathematician, § occurs 
with exactness as the first couplet of the 12th chapter, on 
arithmetic; and one adduced by BhAscAra himself, in 
his arithmetical treatise (§ 190), giving a rule for finding 
the diagonal of a trapezium, [j is precisely the 28th of the 
same chapter, 

A very important passage, noticed by BhAscara in his 
notes on his Siddhdnta Hrdmard, and alluded to in his 
text, and fully quoted by his commentor in the Mdrioha, 
relative to the rectification of a planet’s true place from the 


♦ Page 401, fee. of the present volume, 
f Page 497 of the present volume, 
f Page S23, Sec. of the present volume, 
ck u. I|ii7. §190. 
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mean motions,**^ is found in the 21st chapter, § 27. BhXs- 
CARA has, on that occasion, alluded to the scholiast, who 
is accordingly quoted by name in the commentary of 
LacshmIdAsa (A. D. 1501) : and here again the corres- 
pondence is exact. 

The identity of the text as BrahmegTJPTA’s, and of the 
gloss as his scholiast’s, being (by these and many other 
instances, which have been collated) satisfactorily esta- 
blished ; as the genuineness of the text is by numerous 
quotations from the Brahma siddhdnta (without the author’s 
name) in the more ancient commentary of BHAT^6TPALA 
(A. D. 968) on the works of VarAhamihtra, which also 
have been verified in the mutilated copy of the Brahma 
siddhdnta under consideration; the next' step was the 
examination of the detached copy of a commentary on the 
18th chapter, upon algebra, which is terminated by a 
colophon so describing it, and specifjing the title of the 
entire book Brahma siddhdnta, and the name of its author 
Brahmegxjpta. 

For this purpose materials are happily presented in the 
scholiast’s enumeration, at the close of the ^chapter on 
arithmetic, of the topics treated by his author in the chapter 
on algebra, entitled Cuiidca:'\ in a general reference to 
the author’s algorithm of unknown quantities, affirmative 
and negative terms, cipher and surd roots, in the same 
chapter and the same scholiast’s quotations of the initial 
words of four rules ; one of them relative to surd roots ;§ 
the other three regarding the resolution of quadratic equa- 
tions :|| as also in the references of the scholiast of the 


^ Page 404, &c. of the present volume, 
t Arithm. of Brahm, § 66. { Arithm. of BraHm. 5 X3. 

§ Arithm. of Brahm, § 39. || Arithm* of Brahm* i 15 anA 18. 
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algebraic treatise to passages in the astronomical part of 
his author’s work.* 

The quotations have been verified: and they exactly 
agree with the rule concering surds (§ 20) and the three 
rules which compose the section relating to quadratic equa- 
tions (§32 — 34) ; and with the rule in the chapter on the 
solution of astronomical problems concerning mean motions 
(ch. 13, § 22) : and this verification and the agreement of 
the more general references demonstrate the identity of 
this treatise of algebra, consonantly to its colophon, as 
Bkahmegupta’s algebra entitled GuUaca and a part of 
his Brahma siddhdnta. 


E. 

Chronology of Astronomical Authorities according to 
Astronomers of Ujjayani. 

The names of astronomical writers with their dates, 
as furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayani, who were 
consulted by Dr. William Hunter sojourning there 
with a British embassy, are the following. 


VarAhamihiea 

... 122 

l^aca [A.D, 

200-1] 

Another VaeAhamihiea 

... 427 

[A.B. 

,505-6] 

‘Beahmeqxipta . . 

... 550 

[A.D. 

628-9] 


... 854 

[A.D. 

932-3] 

BHA^t^TPALA..-. 

... 890 

[A.D. 

1068-9] 

Sw]fiT6TPALA 

.... 939 

[A.D. 

1017-8] 

VAEUlfi'A BHAt^A ... . . 

.... 962 

[A.D. 

1040-1] 

Bh6jA eAja .... .... < 

.... 964 

[A.D. 

1042-3] 

BhXboaea 

..#1072 

[A.D. 

1150-1] 

CALTTANA CHANDRA...# 

...1101 

[A.D. 

1179-80] 


The grounds on which this chronology proceeds are 
unexplained in the note which Dr. Hunter preserved of 
the communication; but means exist for verifying two of 
the dates specified and corroborating others. 


Alg, of Beahm. § 96. (Rule 55). 
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The date assigned to Bhascara, is precisely that of 
his Siddhdnta sirdmani, plainly concluded from a passage 
of it, in which he declares, that it was completed by him, 
being thirty-six years of age; and that his birth was in 
1036 Saca. 

Jtdjd Br6ja .DfivA, or Bh6ja raja, is placed in this 
list of Hindu astronomers apparently on account of his 
name being affixed, as that of the author, to an astrolo- 
gical treatise on the calendar, which bears the title of 
Rdja mdrtanda, and which was composed probably at his 
court and by astrologers in his service. It contains no 
date ; or at least none is found in the copy which has been 
inspected. But the age assigned to the prince is not incon- 
sistent with Indian History: and is supported by the 
colophon of a poem entitled Subhdshita mtna sanddha, 
composed by a Jaina sectary named AmitAGATI, who has 
given the date of his poem in 1050 of Vicramaditya, in 
the reign of Munja. How Munja was uncle and prede- 
cessor of Bh6ja EiJA, being regent, with the title of 
sovereign, during his nephew’s minority : and this date, 
which answers to A. D. 993-4, is entirely consistent with 
that given by the astronomers of Ujjayam, viz. 964 8<Xca 
corresponding to A. D. 1042-3 : for the reign of Bh(3ja 
d6va was long; extending, at the lowest computation, to 
half a century, and reaching, according to an extravagant 
reckoning, to the round number of an hundred years. 

The historical notice of this King of Dhdrd'^ are exa- 
mined by Major Wileord and Mr. Bei^tley in the 
ninth and eighth volumes of Asiatic Researches : and they 
refer him to the tenth century of the Christian era, the 
one making him ascend the throne in A. D. 982 ; the 
other in A. D. '913. The former, which takes his reign 


• The modem Dht^r, WmroRD, As. Res. 
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at an entire century, including of course liis minortiy, or 
the period of the administration, reign, or regency, of his 
uncle MtjNja, is compatible with the date of AmitagaTI’s 
poem (A.D. 993) and with that of the Rdja martanda or 
other astrological and astronomical works ascribed to him 
(A.D. 1042) according to the chronology of the astronomers 
of JJjjayani. 

The age assigned to Brahmegupta is corroborated 
by the arguments adduced in the text. That given to 
MunjAla is consistent with the quotation of him as at 
the head of a tribe of authors, by Bhascara, at the dis- 
stance of two centuries. The period alloted to Varaha- 
MIHIRA, that is, to the second and most celebrated of the 
name, also admits corroboration. This point, however, 
being specially important to the history of Indian astro- 
nomy, and collaterally to that of the Hindu algebra, de- 
serves and will receive a full and distinct consideration. 

F. 

Age of Brahmegupta inferred from Astronomical data. 

The star Chitrdj which unquestionably is Spica Virginis,* 
was referred by Brahmegupta to the 103d degree counted 
from its origin to the intersection of the star’s circle of 
declination ;-j- whence the star’s right ascension is deduced 
182® 45'. Its actual right ascension in A, D. 1800 was 
198® 40' 2".J The difference, 15® 55' 2", is the quantity 
by which the beginning of the first Zodiacal asterism and 
lunar mansion, Aswini, as inferrible from the position of the 
star Chitrd, has receded from the equinox : and it indicates 


* Page 337 of the pieseat volume. 

t Pages 343, &c. and 406 of the present volume. 

t Zach’s Tables for 1800 deduced from Maskbltne’s Catalogue. 
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the lapse of 1216 years (to A. D. 1800) since that point 
coincided with the equinox; the annual precession of the 
star being reckoned at 47"'', 14."^' 

The star Revati, which appears to he f Pisciumj*f* bad 
no longitude, according to the same author, being si- 
tuated precisely at the close of the asterism and com- 
mencement of the following one, Aswini, without latitude 
or declination, exactly in the equinoctial point. Its actual 
right ascension in 1800 was 15® 49' 15".J This, which is 
the quantity by which the origin of the Indian ecliptic, as 
inferrible from the position of the star Revati, has receded 
from the equinox, indicates a pei'iod of 1221 years elapsed 
to the end of the eighteenth century; the annual preces- 
sion for that star being 46", 63.§ 

The mean of the two is 1218 J years; which, taken 
from 1800, leave 581 or 582 of the Christian era. Brah- 
MEGUPTA then appears to have observed and written to- 
wards the close of the sixth, or the beginning of the 
following century ; for, as the Hindu astronomers seem 
not to have been very accurate observers, the belief of his 
having lived and published in the seventh century, about 
A. D. 628, which answers to 550 8aca, the date assigned 
to him by the astronomers of Ujjayani, is not inconsistent 
with the position, that the vernal equinox did not sensibly 
to his view deviate from the beginning of Aries or Mesha, 
as determined by him from the star Revati (i; Piscium) 
which he places at that point. 

The same author assigns to Agastya or Canopus a dis- 
tance of 87°, and to Lubdhaca or Sirius 86°, from the 


♦ Maskel^nk’s Catalogue : the mean precession of the qq^uinoc- 
tial points being reckoned 50", 3. 

t Page 343 of the present volume, 
t Zaoh’s Tables, § Zaoh’s Tables. 
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beginning of M4sha, From these positions a mean of 
1280 years is deducible. 

The passage in which, this author denies the precession 
of the colures, as well as the comment of his scholiast on 
it, being material to the present argument, they are here 
subjoined in a literal version. 

^ The very fewest hours of night occur at. the end of 
Mifhuna, and the seasons are governed by the sun’s 
motion ; therefore the pair of solstices appears to be sta- 
tionary, by the evidence of a pair of eyes.’* 

Scholia : What is said by ViSHiSu CHANDEA at the 
beginning of the chapter on the ynga of the solstice 
C' Its revolutions through the asterisms are here [in the 
calpa] a hundred and eighty-nine thousand four hundred 
and eleven. This is termed a yuga of the solstice, as of 
old admitted by Bbahma, AboA, and the rest”) is Jwrong : 
for the very fewest hours of night to us occur when the 
sun’s place is at the end of Mitlmna [Gemini] ; and of 
course the very utmost hours of day are at the same 
period. From that limitary point, the sun’s progress 
regulates the seasons ; namely, the cold season and 

the rest, comprising two months each, reckoned from 
Maodra [Capricorn]. Therefore what has been said con- 
cerning the motion of the limitary point is wrong, being 
contradicted by actual observation of days and nights. 

' The objection, however, is not valid : for now the 
greatest decrease and increase of night and day do not 
happen when the sun’s place is at the end of Mifhuna : 
and passages are remembered, expressing The southern 
road of the sun was from the middle of AiUsha ; and 
the northern one at the beginning of and 


* brahma siddhdntei^ ii. § 54. 

f This quotation is frotia VAKiHAMiEtniA’s ch. 3; § 1 and 2. 

von II, 2 s 
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others [of like import]. But all this only proves, that 
there is a motion; not that the solstice has made many 
revolutions through the asterisms.’* 

It was hintdd at the beginning of this note, that BrAH- 
megupta’s longitude {dhruvaca) of a star is the arc of the 
ecliptic intercepted by the starts circle of declination, and 
counted from the origin of the ecliptic at the beginning 
of Mesha ; as his latitude {vicshepa) of a star is the star’s 
distance on a circle of declination from its point of inter- 
section with the ecliptic. In short, he, like other Hindu 
astronomers, counts longitude and latitude of stars by the 
intersection of circles of declination with the ecliptic. 
The subject has been before noticed.f To make it more 
clear, an instance may be taken : and that of the scho- 
liast’s computation of the zenith distance and meridian 
altitude of Canopus for the latitude of Ganyacvhja (Canouj) 
may serve as an apposite example. 

From the vicsMpa of the star Agastya, 77°, he sub- 
tracts the declination of the intersected point of the ecliptic 
23° 58' ; to the remainder, which is the declination of the 
star, 53° 2', he adds the latitude of the place 26° 35' ; the 
sum, 79° 37', is the zenith distance ; and its complement 
to ninety degrees, 10" 23', is the meridian altitude of the 
star.J 

The annual variation of the star in declination, 1", 7, is 
too small to draw any inference as to the age of the scho- 
liast from the declination here stated. More especially as 
it is taken from data fuimished by his author ; and as he 
appears to have been, Kke most of the Hindu astronotiaers, 
no very accurate observer; the latitude assigned by him to 


• PrIt’hiStdaoa swAmI ohatorvAda on Bkahm. 
t Pages 324, &c», and 407 of the present volume, 
i pEix^H'&DAoA swAmI on Brahmt., eh. 10, § 85. ' 
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the city in. which he dwelt being no less than lialf a 
degree wrong ; for the ruins of the city of Canouj are in 


27» 6'. N. 


a 

AKFABHAffA’s DoctriTie. 

AiiYABHA'ffA was author of the Arydshia^ata (800 
couplets) and Dd^agiticd (ten stanzas), known by the 
numerous quotations of Brahmegupta, BHAf ^ 6 tpala, 
and others, who cite both under these respective titles. 
The LaghuArya siddhdnta, as a work of the same author, 
and, perhaps, one of those above-mentioned, is several 
times quoted by BhAscara’s commentator MunI^wARA. 
He likewise treated of algebra, &c. under the distinct heads 
of Cvitaea, a problem serving for the resolution of indeter- 
minate ones, and Vija, principle of computation, or analysis 
in general. — Lil, c. 11. 

From the quotations of writers on astronomy, and par- 
ticularly of Brahmegupta, who, in many instances, 
cites ARTABHAffA to controvert his positions, (and is in 
general contradicted in his censure by his own scholiast 
PrJt’htJdaca, either correcting his quotations, or vindi- 
cating the doctrine of the earlier author), it appears that 
ABYABHA’ff A affirmed the diurnal revolution of the earth 
on its axis, and that he accounted for it by a wind or 
current of aerial fluid, the extent of which, according to the 
orbit assigned to it by him, corresponds to an elevation of 
little more than a hundred mUes from the surface of the 
earth : that he possessed the true theory of the causes of 
lunar and solar eclipses, and disregarded the imaginary 
dark planets of the mythologists and astrologers, affirming 
the moon and primary planets (and even the stars) to be 
essentially dark, and only illumined by the sun : that he 
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noticed the motion of the solstitial and equinoctial points, 
but restricted it to a regular oscillation, of ■which he assigned 
the limit and the period : that he ascribed to the epicycles, 
by which the motion of a planet is represented, a form vary- 
ing from the circle and nearly elliptic : that he recognised a 
motion of the nodes and apsides of all the primary planets, 
as well as of the moon ; though in this instance, as in 
some others, his censurer imputes to him variance of doc- 
trine. 

The magnitude of the earth, and extent of the encom- 
passing wind, is among the instances wherein he is re- 
proached by BrahmegUpta with versatility, as not having 
adhered to the same position throughout his writings ; but 
he is vindicated on this, as on most occasions, by the scho- 
liast of his censurer. Particulars of this question, leading 
to rather curious matter, deserve notice. 

ARYABHAT^A’s text specifies the earth’s^, diameter, 
1050 ydjanas; and the orbit of circumference of the earth’s 
■wind [spiritus vector] 3393 ydjanas ; which, as the scho- 
liast rightly argues, is no discrepancy. The diameter of 
this orbit, according to the remark of Brahmegupta, is 
1080. 

On this it is to be in the first place observed, that the 
proportion of the circumference to the diameter of a circle, 
here employed, is that of 22 to 7 ; which not being the 
same which is given by Brahmegupta’s rule (Arithm. 
§ 40), must be presumed to be that which icRYABHA'ftA 
taught. Applying it to the earth’s diameter as by him 
assigned, viz, 1050, the circumference of the earth is 3300 ; 
which "evidently constitutes the dimensions by him in- 
tended: and that number is accordingly stated by a. com- 
mentator of BHiSscARA. See GaiS. on Lit, § 4. 

This approximation to the proportion of the diameter of 
a circle to its periphery, is nearer than that which both 
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Brahmegupta and SrIbhara, though later writers, 
teach in their mensuration, and which is employed in the 
S^rya siddhdnta ; namely, one to the square-root of ten. 
It is adopted by BhAscara, who adds, apparently from 
some other authority, the still nearer approximation of 1250 
to 8927.— 201.) 

- AryabhAtta appears, however, to have also made use 
of the ‘ratio which afterwards contented both Brahme- 
gupta and SrIdhara; for his rule adduced by Gan6Sa 
[Lil. § 207) for finding the arc from the chord and versed 
sine, is clearly founded on the proportion of the diameter to 
the periphery, as one to the square root of ten : as will be 
evident if the semicircle be computed by that rule : for it 
comes out the square root of V, the diameter being 1. 

A more favourable notion of his proficiency in geometry, 
a' science, however, much less cultivated by the Hindus 
than algebra, may be received from his acquaintance with 
the theorem containing the fundamental property of the 
circle, which is cited by PnlThiUDACA.— (B r AUM. 12, 
§ 21 .) 

The number of 3300 ydjanccs for the circumference of the 
earth, or 9^ ydjanas for a degree of a great circle, is not 
very wide of the truth, and is, indeed, a very near ap- 
proach, if the ydjana, which contains four crdiaa, be 
rightly inferred from the modern computed ordda found to 
be 1, 9 B. Bor, at that rate of 7, 6 miles to a ydjana, 
the earth’s circumference would be 25080 B. miles. 

^ The difference between the diameter of the earth and 
that of its air {vdyu), by which term ARYABHAff A seems 
to intend a current of wind whirling as a vortex, and caus- 
ing the earth’s revolution on its axis, leaves 15 ydjana$, or 


* Ae. Res., voL y. p. 105. 
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114 miles, for the limit of elevation of this atmospheric 
current. 


H. 

Scantimss of the Additiom by later W^'iters on Algebra. 

The observation in the text on the scantiness of the im- 
provements or additions made to the algebra of the Hindus 
in a long period of years after AEYABHAf f A probably, and 
after Beahmegupta certainly, is extended to authors 
whose works are now lost, on the faith of quotations from 
them. ^eIdhaea’s rule, which is cited by BhAscaea 
§ 131), concerning quadratics, is the same in 
substance with one of Bkahmegupta’s (ch. 18. § 32 — 33). 
Padmanabha, indeed, appears from the quotation from 
his treatise {Vij.-gan. § 142) to have been aware of qua- 
dratic equations affording two roots; which Beahmk- 
GUPTA has not noticed ; and this is a material accession 
which the science received. There remains an uncertainty 
respecting the author, from whom BhAscaea has taken 
the resolution of equations of the third and fourth degrees 
in their simple and unaffected cases. 

The only names of algebraists who preceded BhAscaea, 
to be added to those already mentioned, are, 1st, an earlier^ 
writer of the same name (BhAscaea), who was at the head 
of the commentators of AEYABHAifA; and, 2d, the elder 
scholiast of the Brahma siddhdnta, named B H A f f a 
Balabhadea. Both are repeatedly cited by the suc- 
cessor of the latter in the same task of exposition, 
PeIt’htJdaca swAuf, who was himself anterior to the 
author of the Sirdmani, being more than once quoted by 
him. As neither of those earlier commentators is named 
by the younger BhAscaea, nor any intimation given of 
his having consulted and employed other treatises besides 
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the three specified by him in the compilation of the Vija- 
ganita, it is presumable, that the few additions, which a 
comparison with the Cuiiacd of Brahmegxjpta exhibits, 
are properly ascribable either to ^rIdhara or to Padma- 
NABHA : most likely to the latter, as he is cited for one 
such addition and as SrIdhara’s treatise of arithmetic 
and mensuration, which is extant, is not seemingly the 
work of an author improving on the labours of those who 
went before him.f The corrections and improvements 
introduced by BhAscara himself, and of which he care- 
fully apprizes his readers, J are not very numerous, nor in 
general important.§ 


I, 

Age of i.RYABHAffA. 

Under the Abbasside khalifs ALMANS'dR and AlmA- 
Mt^N, in the middle of the eighth and beginning of the 
ninth centuries of the Christian era, the Arabs became con- 
versant with Indian astronomy. It was at that period, 
as may be presumed, that they obtained information of the 
existence and currency of three astronomical systems among 
the Indians ;11 one of which bore the name of ARYABHAif A, 
or, as written in Arabic characters, ArjAbaharTF (perhaps 


• ViJ-ga^, § 142. 

t X* * * § 7. § 147. BriAHM. c. 12. § 21 and 40. Gai ^ar, § 126. 

t Vij-ga^. before § 44, and after § 57. also Ch. 1, towards the end ; 
and Ch. 5. § 142. 

§ Unless Lit, ^ 170 and 190. 

|| Tdrikku^l hucama, or Blbl. Arab. Phil, quoted by Casiri , Bibb 
Arab. Hiap, vol. i, p. 426. See note M. 

^ CossAU^s Argehakr is a misprint (Orig. &c. delP Alg. voi. i. 
p, 207), Casiri gives, as in the Arabic, Argehahr : which, in the 
orthography Jiei^e followed is Arjahahr, 
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intended for ArjabhAr), 'which is as near an approximation 
as the difference of characters can be expected to exhibit. 
This then unquestionably was the system of the astro- 
nomer whose age is now to be investigated ; and who is in 
a thousand places cited by Hindu writers on astronomy^ 
as author of a system and founder of a sect in this science. 
It is inferred from the acquaintance of the Arabs with the 
astronomical attainments of the Hindus, at that time, when 
the court of the khalif drew the visit of a Hindu astrologer 
and mathematician, and when the Indian determination of 
the mean motions of the planets was made the basis of 
astronomical tables compiled by order of the khalifs, 'for 
a guide in matters pertaining to the stars,' and when Indian 
treatises on the science of numbers were put in an Arabic 
dress ; adverting also to the difficulty of obtaining further 
insight into the Indian sciences, which the , author of the 
TdHhhu'l kucamd complains of, assigning for the cause the 
distance of countries, and the various impediments to inter- 
course: it is inferred, we say, from these, joined to other 
considerations, that the period in question was that in 
which the name of Aryabhatta was introduced to the 
knowledge of the Arabs. This, as a first step in inquiring 
the antiquity of this author, ascertains his celebrity as an 
astronomical authority above a thousand years ago. 

He is repeatedly named by Hindu authors of a still 
earlier date : particularly by Brahmegupta, in the first 
part of the seventh century of the Christian era. He had 
been copied by writei's whom Brahmegupta cites. 
VarXhamihira has allusions to him, or employs his 
astronomical determinations in an astrological work at the 
beginning of the sixth century. These facts will be fuither 
weighed upon as we proceed. 

For determining ARYABHA^^A's age with the greater 
precision of astronomical chronology, grounds are pre-^ 
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sented, at the first view promising, but on examination 
insufficient. 

In the investigation of the question upon astronomical 
grounds, recourse was in the first place had to his doctrine 
concerning the precession of the equinoxes. As quoted by 
MuNiSwara, a scholiast of Bhascara, he maintained an 
oscillation of the equinoctial points to twenty-four degrees 
on either side ; and he reckoned 578159 such librations in 
a calpa* * * § From another passage cited by BHATTbTPALA 
on Varahamihira,-}- his position of the mean equinoxes 
was the beginning of Aries and of Libra.J From one more 
passage quoted by the scholiast of BRAHMEGtrPT A,§ it 
further appears, that he reckoned 1986120000 years ex- 
pired|l before the war of the Bhdmta: and the duration 
of the cal'pa, if he be rightly quoted by BRAHMEGTJPTA,ir 
is 1008 quadruple yugas.oi 4320000 years each. 

From these data it follows that, according to him, the 
equinoctial point had completed 263699 oscillations at the 
epoch of the war of the Bhdmta. - But we are without 
any information as to the progress made in the current 
oscillation when he wrote, or the actual distance of the 
equinox from the beginning of Misha: the position of 
which, also, as by him received, is uncertain. 

His limit of the motion is trepidation, 24°, was evidently 
suggested to him by the former position of the colures 
declared by ParA^iara ; the exact difterence being 23° 20/ 


• Page 378 of the present volume. f VHhat sarihitif ch. 2. 

t * From> the beginning of Mdsha to the end of Canyd (Virgo), the 
half the ecliptic passes through the north. From the beginning of 

TuU to the end of (the fishes) ifiwa, the remaining half passes by the 
south.’ 

§ Prit’h^daoa on Brahm., c. i. § 10 and 30, and c. xi, § 4. 

II Six Menus, twenty-seven yugas and three-quarters. 

^ Prit’k^tdaca on Beahm., c. i. § 12. 

2 F 2 
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But the commencement of Para^ara’S- Adeslia, in bis 
sphere^ or the origin of his siderial Meslia, are unascer- 
tained. Whether his notions of the duodecimal division of 
the zodiac were taken from the Grecian or Egyptian spheres, 
or from what other immediate source, is but matter of 
conjecture. 

Quotations of this author furnish the revolutions of 
Jupiter in a yuga;^' and of Saturn’s aphelion in a ;t 
and those of the moon in the latter period : but the same 
passage^ in which the number of lunar revolutions in that 
great period are given, supplies those of the sun ; namely, 
4320000000 : differing from the duration of the calpa 
according to thiS' author as cited by more ancient compilers. 
The truth is,, as appears from another quotation, § that 
AryabhattA, after delivering one complete astronomical 
system, proceeds in a second and distinct chapter to deliver 
another and different one as the doctrine of Para^arA; 
whose authority, he observes, prevails in the Cali age: and 
though he seems to indicate the calpa as the same in 
both, he also hints that in one a deduction is made for the 
time employed in creation; and we have seen, that the 
duration of the ealpa differs in the quotations of compilers 
from this author. 

The ground then bei)ig insufficient, until a more defi- 
nitive knowledge of either system, as developed by liiin, 
be recovered, to support any positive conclusion, recourse 
must be had, on failure of precise proof, to more loose 
presumption. It is to be observed, that he does not use 
the Saca or Samhat of ViCRAMiniTYA, nor the Saca era 
of ^ALIVAHANA, but exclusively employs the epoch of 
the war of tlie Bhdrata, which is the era of YuBHiSH- 


♦ As. Res.,vol. iii. p. 215. f Mun. on BiiAs., c. i. § 33. 

J Mun. on BhAs., c. i. § 16 — 18 . ^ Fctri, and Mun. on BhAs, 
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t’hIra and the same with the commencement of the Cali 
yuga. Hence it is to be argued, that he flourished before 
this era was superseded by the introduction of the modern 
epochas. Varahamihira, on the other hand, does employ 
the Saca, termed by him Saca-'hhupa-cdla and Sacendra- 
cdla: which the old scholiast interprets 'the time when 
the barbarian kings called 8acd were discomfited by 
Vicramaditya and Brahmegupta, uses the modern 
Saca era, which he expresses by Saca-nrtpdnte, interpreted 
by the scholiast of BhaSCARA 'the end [of the life or 
reign] of Vicramaditya, who slew a people of barbarians 
named SccGas" Varahamihira’s epoch of Saca appears 
to have been understood by his scholiast BHA'fTdTPALA 
to be the same with the era of ViCRAMADlTYA, which 
now is usually called Sanibat, and which is reckoned to 
commence after 3044 years of the Cali age were expired : 
and BrahmeguptA’s epoch of Saca is the era of SalivA- 
HANA, beginning at the expiration of 3179 years of the 
Cali yuga : and accordingly this number is specified in his 
Brahma siddhdnta. When* those eras were first intro- 
duced is not at present with certainty known. If that of 
Vicramaditya, dating with a' most memorable event of 
his reign, came into use during its continuance, still its 
introduction could not be from the first so general as at once 
and universally to supersede the former era of Yudhish- 
f ’ hira. But the argument drawn from AuYABHAffA’s 
use of the ancient epoch, and his silence respecting the 
modern, so far as it goes, fiivours the presumption that he 
lived before the origin of the modern eras. Certainly he 
is anterior to BraHmegupta, who cites him in more than 
a hundred places by name ; and to Varahamihira, 
whose compilation is founded, among other authorities, on 


• VtiJiat sanhitd^ 
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the Rdmaca of Srish^ina, and Vdsishi'ha of Vishnu 
CHANDRA, which Brahmegupta affirms to be partly- 
taken from Artabhatta.*^ The priority of this author 
is explicitly asserted likewise by the celebrated astronomer 
G a ^ A, who, in explanation of his own undertaking, 
says : ^ Rules framed by other holy sages were right in 
the Treta and Lwapara; but, in the present age, Para- 
^ARA’s. Aryabhatta, however, finding his imperfect, 
after a great lapse of time, reformed the system. It grew 
inaccurate, and was therefore amended by Durgasinha, 
Mihira, and others. This again became insufficient : and 
correct rules were framed by the son of Jishnu [Brah- 
megupta] founded upon Brahma’s revelation. His 
system also, after a long time, came to exhibit differences. 
Cfi^AVA rectified it. Now, finding this likewise a little 
incorrect after sixty years, his son GAtt^A. has perfected 
it, and reconciled computation and experience.’f 

Aryabhatta then preceded Brahmegupta, who lived 
towards the middle of the sixth century of the Saca era; 
and Varahamihira placed by the chronologers of Vjja- 
yani at the beginning of the fifth or of the second ; (for 
they notice two astronomers of the name.) He is prior also 
to Vishnu chandra, SRlsHfiNA, and Durgasinha; all 
of them anterior to the second Varahamihira; and an 
interval of two or three centuries is not more than 
adequate to a series of astronomers following each other in 
the task of emendation, which process of time rendered 
successively requisite. 

On these considerations it is presumed, that Arya- 
bhatta is unquestionably to be placed earlier than the 
fifth century of the Saca : and probably so, by several (by 


^ Srahm . Siddh ., c. 11, § 48 — 51. 
f Citation by Neisinha on Sur . Slddh , 
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more than two or three) centuries ; and not unlikely before 
the commencement of either Saca or Sambat eras. In 
other words, he flourished some ages before the sixth 
century of the Christian era : and perhaps lived before, or, 
at latest, soon after its commencement. Between these 
limits, either the third or the fourth century might be 
assumed as a middle term. We shall, however, take the 
fifth of Oheist as the latest period to which Akyabhatta 
can, on the most moderate assumption, be referred. 


K. 

Wntings and Age of Varahamiiiira. 

This distinguished astrological writer, a native of Ujja- 
yani, and son of AdityadaSA,* was author of a copious 
work on astrology, compiled, and, as he declares, abridged 
from earlier writers. It is comprised in three parts ; the 
first on astronomy; the second and third, on divination: 
together constituting a complete course. Such a course, 
he observes in his preface to the third part, has been termed 
by ancient writers Sanhita, and consists of three scan- 
dhas or parts: the first, which teaches to find a planet’s 
place by computation {ganita), is called tantra ; the se- 
cond, which ascertains lucky and unlucky indications, is 
named Mrd; it relates chiefly to nativities, journeys, and 
weddings ; the third, on prognostics relative to various 
matters, is denominated Mc’hd. The direct and retrograde 


* FrShat jdtaca, c. 26, § 5 ; where the author so describes himself. 
His scholiast also calls him Avantica from his native city Ujjayani, 
and terms him AMagadha JJrawiem, and a compiler of astronomical 
science. BHAffdTPAi.A on Vri.-jAt. 1. The same scholiast similarly 
describes him in the introduction of a commentary on a work of his 
son Prit’kova^as. 
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motions of planets^ with their rising and setting, and othef 
particulars, he goes on to say, had been propounded by 
him in a treatise termed Garaiia, meaning, as the scholiast 
remarks, his compilation entitled Panchd siddhdnticd : 
which constitutes the first and astronomical portion of his 
entire work. What relates to the first branch of astrology 
{liord), the author adds, had likewise been delivered by 
him, including nativities and prognostics concerning jour- 
neys and weddings. These astrological treatises of his 
author, the scholiast observes, are entitled VrKliat jdtaca^ 
Vr^kad ydtrdj and FrfAacZ vivdJia paiala. The author pro- 
ceeds to deliver the third part of his course, or the second 
on divination, omitting, as he says, superfluous and pith- 
less matter, which abounds in the writings of his prede- 
cessors: such as questions and replies in dialogue, legen- 
dary tales, and the mythological origin of the planets. 

The third part is extant, and entire; and is generally 
known and cited by the title of VHhat sanhitdj or great 
course of astrology: a denomination well deserved; for, 
notwithstanding the author’s professions of conciseness, it 
contains about four thousand couplets distributed in more 
than a hundred chapters, or precisely (including the metrical 
table of contents) lOG. 

Of the second part, the first section, on casting of nati- 
vities, called Vrihat jdiaca, is* also extant, and comprises 
twenty-five chapters, or, with the inctrical table of contents 
and peroration which concludes it, twenty-six. The other 
two sections of this part of the course have not been 
recovered, tliough probably extant in the hands of Hindu 
astrologers. 

The scholia of tlie celebrated commentator of this author’s 
works, who is usually called BHATf6T?ALA, and who in 
several places of his commentary names himself XJtbAla 
(quibbling with simulated modesty on his appellation, for 
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the word signifies stone)/^ are preserved ; and are complete 
for the third part of the author’s course, and for the first 
section of the second : and the remainder of it likewise is 
probably extant, as the copy of the first section in the 
possession of the author of this dissertation terminates 
abruptly after the commencement of the second. 

This commentator is noticed in the list of authorities 
furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayani, and is there 
stated as of the year 890 of the Baca era (A, D, 1068). 
Sir William Jones supposed him to be the son of the 
author, whose work is expounded by him. The grounds 
of this notion, which is not, however, very positively 
advanced by that learned orientalist, f are not set forth: 
No intimation of such relation of the scholiast to his author 
appears in the preface or the conclusion, nor in the colo- 
phon, of the commentary which has been inspected : nor 
in the body of the work, where the author is of course 
repeatedly named or referred to, without however any 
addition indicative of filial respect, as Hindu writers usually 
do employ when speaking of a parent or ancestor. Neither 
is there any hint of relationship in the commentary of the 
same scholiast BHATf6TPALA on a brief treatise of 
divination, entitled Prasna’-cdsJdi, comprising fifty-six 
stanzas by Prit’huya^as son of Vauahamihira. The 
suggestion of the filial relation of the scholiast is probably 
therefore a mere error. 

The Pancha siddhdnticd of Varahamihira has not 
yet been recovered ; and is only at present known from 


Preface to the commentary on the Vrthat jdtaca. Conclusion 
of the gloss on ch. 18 of Vnliat sanhitd, &c. ‘ Stone {utjpala) frames 

the raft of interpretation to cross the ocean composed by VarAha- 

MIHIRA.’ 

f The words are ‘ the comment written by BHAffotPARA, who, it 
seems, was a son of the author.^ As. Res., vol. ii. p. 390. 
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quotations of authors ; and particularly a number of pas- 
sages cited from it by his scholiast in course of interpreting 
his astrological writings. An important passage of it so 
quoted will be noticed forthwith. 

It is a compilation, as its name implies, from five sid- 
dhdntas ; and they are specified in the second chapter of 
the Vrihat sanhitd, where the author is enumerating the 
requisite qualifications of an astronomer competent to 
calculate a calendar. Among other attainments, he requires 
him to be conversant with time measured by yugas, &c, 
as taught in the five siddhdntds upon astronomy named 
Pavlisa, Rdmaca, VdsisMha, Saum, and Paitdmaha.'^ 

The title of Varahamihira’s compilation misled a 
writer on Hindu astronomyf into an unfounded supposition, 
that he w^as the acknowledged author of the five sid- 
dhdntas; the names of two of which moreover are mis- 
taken, Sdma and Pavdastya being erroneously substituted 
for Rdmaca and Paulisa. These two, as well as the 
Vdsishi'ha, are the works of known authors, namely, 
PuLi^A, SrIsh^na, and Vishnu chandra ; all three 
mentioned by Brahmegupta : hy whom also the whole 
five siddhdntas are noticed under the very same names 
and in the same order;]: and who has specified the authors 
of the first three.§ The VdsisMha of Vishnu chandra 
was indeed preceded by an earlier work (so entitled) of an 
unknown author, from which that, as well as the Rdmaca 
is in part taken ;|| and it may be deemed an amended 
edition: but the Rdmaca and PaulUa are single of the 
names; and no Hindu astronomer, possessing any know- 
ledge of the history of the science cultivated by him, ever 


Vrihat sanhita, c. 2. § 7. t As. Res,, vol, viii. p. 196. 

{ Mrahma siddh^nta, c. 14. § Ibid. c. 11. 

II nuL 
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ever could imagine, that Vaeahamihtra composed the 
work which takes its name from Pdli^A, the distinguished 
founder of a sect or school in astronomy opposed to that of 
Aryabhatta. 

The passage of the Pancha siddhdnticd cited by the 
scholiast/ and promised to be here noticed, has been 
quoted in an essay inserted in the researches of the 
Asiatic Society,t as well as a parallel passage of the 
Vrihat sanhitd,X both relative to the ancient and actual 
position of the colures ; and deemed parallel (though one 
be less precise than the other), since they are cited together 
as of the same author, and consequently as of like import, 
by the scholiast.§ The text of the Vnhat sanhitd is further 
authenticated by a quotation of it in tlie commentary of 
PrIt’hudaca on Brahmegupta -J l and the former posi- 
tion of the colures is precisely that which is described in 
the calendar appendant on the Vedas, H and which is 
implied in a passage of PAra^arA concerning the seasons, 
which is quoted by BHA'f'f6TPALA. 

The position of the colures, affirmed as actual in his 
time by Varahamihiba, in the Vrihat sanhita, implies 
an antiquity of either 1216 or 1440 years before A. D. 1800, 
according to the origin of the ecliptic determined from 
the star Chitrd, (Spica virginis) distant either 180° or 183° 
from it ; or a still greatei- antiquity, if it be taken to have 
corresponded more nearly with the Grecian celestial 
sphere. The mean of the two numbers (disregarding the 
surmise of greater antiquity), carries him to A. D. 472. If 
VarAhamihira concurred with those Indian astrono- 
mers, who allow an oscillation of the equinox to 27° in 


• On yrthat sanhita, c. 2. See page 387 of the present vol. 
t C. 3. § 1 and, 2. § On Viihal sank. c. 2. 

II Brahm. siddkdnta, c. xi. § 54. See vol. i. p. 108. 
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1800 years, or a complete oscillation of that extent both 
E. and W. in 7200' years, he must have lived soon after 
the year 3’600 of the Gali yvbga, or 421 Saca, answering 
to A. D. 499 ; which is but six years from the date assigned 
to- him by the astronomers of Ujjayam, and twenty-seven 
from the mean before inferred. 

It is probable, therefore, that l>e flourished about the 
close of the fifth century of the Christian era ; and this 
inference is corroborated by the mention of an astrologer 
of this name in the Panohatantra, the Sanscrit original 
of the fables of Pilpay, translated in the reign of NuSHlR- 
VAN, King of Persia, in the latter part of the sixth century 
and beginning of the seventh.* 

To that conclusion there is opposed an argument drawn 
from a passage of the Bhdswati carana ; in which the 
author of that treatise, dated 1021 Saca (A. D. 1008), pro- 
fesses to have derived instruction from Mihira, meaning, 
it is supposed, oral instruction from Vae^Chamihira; 
and the argument has been supported by computations 
which make the 8urya siddhdnta and Jdtacarnavay the 
latter ascribed to Varahamihira, to be both works of 
the same period, and as modern as the eleventh century.-|- 
To this it has been replied, that the Mihira, from 
whom Satananda, author of the Bhdswati, derived in- 
struction, is not the same person or personage with the 
author of the Vrthat sanhitd; if indeed SatAhaNba’s, 
expression do intend the same name, Varaha.J That 
expression must be allowed to be a very imperfect designa- 
tion, which omits half, and that the most distinctive half, 
of an appellation : and it is not such as would be applied 


* Pref. to the Sanscrit edition of the SitifadHa, printed at Seram- 
pur, [See page 173 of the present volume.] 

t As. Reso vol. vi.-p. 572. f See page 389 of the present volume. 
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by a conteniporary and auditor to an author and lecturer, 
whose celebrity could not yet be so generally diffused, as 
to render a part of his name a sufficient intimation of the 
remainder, without previous and well established associa- 
tion of the terms. But even conceding the interpretation, 
it would then be right to admit a third Varahamihira, 
besides the two noticed by the chronologists of Ujjayani ; 
and the third will be an astronomer, contemporary with 
Baja Bh6ja d^vA, and the preceptor of Satananda, 
and author of the Jatacdriiava, supposing this treatise on 
nativities to be properly ascribed to an author bearing that 
name, and to he on sufficient grounds referred to the 
eleventh century. 

There remains to be here noticed another treatise on 
casting of nativities, to which the same favourite name of 
a celebrated astrologer is affixed. It is a concise tract 
entitled Laghu jdtaca : and its authenticity as a work of 
the astrologer of Ujjayan'o is established by the verifying 
of a quotation of the scholiast Bhatt6tpala, who cites 
a passage of his author’s compendious treatise on the same 
subject (swcLlpa jdiaea), in course of expounding a rule of 
prognostication concerning the destination of a prince to 
the throne, and his future character as a monarch ( Vrzhat 
jdtaca 11. 1.). That passage occurs in the Laghu jdtaca 
{Misc. Chap.). It is hardly to be supposed, that the same 
writer can have given a third treatise on the same subject 
of nativities, entitled Jdtacdriiava, 

The question concerning the age of the S'^rya siddhdnta 
remains for consideration. It is a very material one, as 
both Varahamihira and Brahmegupta speak of a 
Saura (or Solar) siddhanta, which is a title of the same 
import : and unless a work bearing this title may have 
existed earlier than the age which is assigned, for reasons 
to be at a future time examined, to the S^rya siddhdnta 
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the conclusions respecting the periods when they respec- 
tively wrote, are impeached in the degree in which those 
grounds of calculation may deserve confidence. Those 
grounds in detail will be discussed at a separate opportunity. 
But independently of this discussion of their merits, suffi- 
cient evidence does exist to establish, that more than one 
edition of a treatise of astronomy has borne the name of 
Surya (with its synonyma) the sun. For LacshmidAsa 
cites one under the title of Vrzhat surya siddhdnta* (for 
a passage which the current solar Siddhdnta, does not 
exhibit), in contradistinction to another more frequently 
cited by him without the distinctive epithet of Yrihat: and 
in these latter instances his quotations admit of verification. 
A reference of Bhascara to a passage of the Saura, or, as 
explained by his own annotation, the Surya siddhdnta, does 
not agree with the text of the received Siirya siddhdnta.f 
His commentators indeed do not unreservedly conclude 
from the discrepancy a difference of the work quoted, and 
that usually received under the same title. Yet the infe- 
rence seems legitimate. At all events the quotation from 
the Vrzhat swya siddhdnta, in the Ganita tatwa chinta- 
mani of LacshmidAsa, proves beyond question, that in that 
commentator’s opinion, and consistently with his knowledge, 
more than one treatise bearing the same name existed. 

There is evidence besides of Arabian writers, that a 
system of astronomy bearing the equivalent title of Area 
(Solar) was one of three, which were found by them current 
among the Hindus, when the Arabs obtained a knowledge 
of the Indian astronomy in the time of the Abbassido 
khalifs, about the close of the eighth century or com- 
mencement of the ninth of the Christian era.J Arcand, 


* Gan. tatwa c7iint. on Spherics of Sirdmanif ch. 4. Cons, of Sines.’ 
^ See page 374 of the present volume, % See note N. 
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the name by which the Arabs designate one of those three 
astronomical systems^ assigning it as an Indian term, is the 
well known corruption of Area in the common dialects, 
and is familiar in the application of the same word as a 
name of a plant (Asclepias gigantea), which bearing all 
the synonyma of the sun, is called vulgarly Acand or 
Arcand> 

The solar doctrine of astronomy appears then to have 
been known by this name to the Arabians as one of the 
three Indian astronomical systems a thousand years ago. 
The fact is, that both the title and the system are con- 
siderably more ancient. Eevisions of systems occasionally 
take place; like Brahmegupta’s revisal of the Brahma 
siddhdnta, to adapt and modernize them; or, in other 
words, for the purpose, as Brahmeoupta intimates, of 
reconciling computation and observation. The Surya or 
Area siddhdnta, no doubt, has undergone this process, 
and actually exhibits manifest indications of it.'^" 

In every view, it is presumed, that any question con- 
cerning the present text of the S'drya siddhdnta, or deter- 
mination of that question, will leave untouched the evidence 
for the age of the author of the Vrzhat sanhiid, Varaha- 
mihira, son of Adityadasa, an astrologer of Ujjayani, 
who appears to have flourished at the close of the fifth, or 
beginning of the sixth century of tlie Christian era. He 
was preceded, as it seems, by another of the same name, 
who lived, according to the chronologists of Jljjayani, at 
the close of the second century. He may have been fol- 
lowed by a third, who is said to have flourished at tho 
court of Raja Bh6ja d6va of JDhara, and to have had 
Satananda, the author of the BhdswaHj for the scholai*. 


♦ As. Res., vol. ii. p. 235. 
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L. 

Introduction and Progress of Algebra among the Italians, 

Leonardo of Pisa was unquestionably the first who 
made known the Arabian algebra to Christian Europe. 
The fact was, indeed, for a time- disputed, and the pre- 
tensions of the Italians to the credit of being the first 
European nation which cultivated algebra, were contested, 
upon vague surmises of a possible, and therefore presumed 
probable, communication of the science of algebra, together 
with that of arithmetic, by the Saracens of Spain to their 
Christian neighbours in the Peninsula, and to others alleged 
to have resorted thither for instruction. The conjecture 
hazarded by Wallis (Algebra historical and practical) on 
this point, was assisted by a strange blunder, in which 
Blancanus was followed by Vossitrs and a herd of sub- 
sequent writers, concerning the age of Leonardo, placed 
by them precisely two centuries too low. The claims of 
the Italians in his favour, and for themselves as his early 
disciples, were accordingly resisted with a degree of acri- 
mony (GtTA ; Mdm, de TAcad. des Sc. 1741, p. 436,) which 
can only be accounted for by that disposition to detraction, 
which occasionally manifests itself in the literary, as in 
the idler, walks of society. The evidence of his right to 
acknowledgments for transplanting Arabian algebra into 
Europe was for a long period ill set forth : but, when 
diligently sought, and carefully adduced, doubt was removed 
and opposition silenced."^ 

The merit of vindicating his claim belongs chiefly to 
C 0 s s A L i.f A manuscript of Leonardo’s treatise on 


* MoNTtrciA, 2d Ed. Additions, 
t Origine, &c. dell’ Algebra. Parma 1797. 
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arithmetic and algebra, bearing the title of Liher Abbaci 
coTYipositus ct L&owxTdiO filio Bonncicci Pisano in anno 
1202, was found towards the middle of the last century by 
Targioni Tozzetti* * * § in the Magliabecchian libraiy at 
Florence, of which he had the care ; and another work of 
that author, on square numbers, was afterwards found by 
the same person inserted in an anonymous compilation, 
treating of computation, (un trattato d’Abbaco), in the 
library of a royal hospital at the same place. A transcript 
of one more treatise of the same writer was noticed by 
Tozzetti in the Magliabecchian collection, entitled Leo- 
nardi Pisani de fiUis Bonacci Pmctica Geometries com- 
posita anno 1220. The subject of it is confined to men- 
suration of land; and being mentioned by the author in 
his epistle prefixed to the revised Liber Abbaci, shows the 
revision to be of later date. It appears to be of 1228.t 
Tozzetti subsequently met with a second copy of the 
Liber Abbaci in Magliabecchi’s collection : but it is de- 
scribed by him as inaccurate and incomplete.J A third has 
been since discovered in the Riccardian collection, also at 
Florence; and a fourth, but imperfect one, was commu- 
nicated by Nelli to Cossali.§ No diligence of research 
has, however, regained any trace of the volume which 
contained Leonardo’s treatise on square numbers: tlie 
library in which it was seen having been dispersed previ- 
ously to CossALi’s inquiries. 

It appears from a brief account of himself and his travels, 
and the motives of his undertaking, which Leonardo has 
introduced into his preface to the Liber Abbaci, that he 


* Viaggi, vol. i. and vi. Edit. 1751 — 1754. 

t CossALi, Origiue, &ic. c. 1. § 5. 

t Viaggi, vol. ii. Edit 1768. 

§ Origine, &c. dell’ Algebra, c, 2. § 1. 
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travelled into Egypt, Barbary, Syria, Greece, and Sicily; 
that being in his youth at Bugia in Barbary, where his 
father Bonacci held an employment of scribe at the 
Custom-house, by appointment from Pisa, for Pisan mer- 
chants resorting thither, he was thei'e grounded in the 
Indian method of accounting by nine numerals : and that 
finding it more commodious, and far preferable to that 
which was used in other countries visited by him, he pro- 
secuted the study,* and with some additions of his own 
and taking some things from Euclid’s geometry, he under- 
took the composition of the treatise in question, that the 
Latin race might no longer be found deficient in the com- 
plete knowledge of that method of computation.” In the 
epistle prefixed to the revision of his work he professes to 
have taught the complete doctrine of numbers according to 
the Indian method.^ 

His peregrinations then, and his study of the Indian 
computation through the medium of Arabic, in an African 
city, took place towards the close of the twelftli century ; 
the earliest date of his work being A. C. 1202. 

He had been preceded by more than two centuries, in 
the study of arithmetic under Muhammedan instructors, by 
Geubeet (the Pope Silvester II.)+, whose ardour for 
the acquisition of knowledge led him, at the termination of 
a two years noviciate as a Benedictine, to proceed by 
stealth into Spain, where he learnt astrology from the 
Saracens, and with it more valuable science, especially 


• Quare amplectens strictius ipsum moUum Yndorura, et actentius 
studens in co, ex proprio seusu quoodam addens, et quscdam cx sutli- 
litatibua EacUdia geometriaj artia apponens, ike. 

t Plenara numcrorum doctrinam edidi Yndorum, quern modum in 
ipsa scientia proestantiorem elegi. 

t Archbishop in 092 j Pope in 099 j died in 1003. 
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arithmetic. This, upon his return, he communicated to 
Christian Europe, teaching the method of numbers under 
the designation of Abacus^ a name apparently first intro- 
duced by him (rationes numerorum Abaci^'), by rules 
abstruse and difficult to be understood, as WiLLlAM of 
Malmesbury affirms: Abacum certe primus a Saracenis 
rapiens, regulas dedit, quce a sudantibus Abacistis vix 
intelliguntur.-f It was probably owing to this obscurity of 
his rules and manner of treating the Arabian, or rather 
Indian arithmetic, that it made so little progress between 
his time and that of the Pisan. 

Leonardo’s work is a treatise of arithmetic, terminated, 
as Arabic treatises of computation are similarly,^ by the 
solution of equations of the two first degrees. In the 
enumeration and exposition of the parts comprised in his 
fifteenth chapter, which is his last, he says, Tertia erit 
super modum Algebrce et Almucabalce; and, beginning to 
treat of it, Inoipit pars tertia de solutione quarundam 
quoestionum secundum modum Algebrce et Almucabalce, 
scilicet oppositionis et restaurationis. The sense of the 
Arabic terms are here given in the inverse order, as has 
been remarked by CossALi, and as clearly appears from 
Leonardo’s process of resolving an equation, which will 
be hereafter shown. 

He premises the observation, that in number three con- 
siderations are distinguished: one simple and absolute, 
which is that of number in itself: the other two relative, 
being those of root and of square. The latter, as he adds. 


* Ep. prefixed to his Treatise De Numerorum Divisione, Gerb. 
Ep. 160. (Ed. 1611.) 

t De Gestis Auglorum, c. 2. 

{ See Mr. Strachey’s examination of the Khuldsatu^l hisdb, As. 
Res., vol. xii. Early History of Algebra. 

2 G 2 
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is called census, which is the term he afterwards employs 
throughout. 

It is the equivalent of the Arabic mdl, which properly 
signifies wealth, estate ; and census seems therefore to be 
here employed by LeoNABDO, on account of its corres' 
pondent acceptation {quicquid foTtunaruni quis habet 
Steph.); in like manner as he translates the Arabic shai 
by res, thing, as a designation of the root unknown. 

He accordingly proceeds to observe, that the simple 
number, the root, and the square (census), are equalled 
together in six ways : so that six forms of equality are 
distinguished ; the three first of which are called simple, 
and the three others compound. The order in which 
he arranges them is precisely that which is copied by 
Paciolo.* It differs by a slight transposition from the 
order in which they occur in the earliest Arabic treatises of 
algebra and which, no doubt, was retained in the Italian 
version from the Arabic executed by Gttglielmo di Lunis, 
and others who are noticed by COSSALI upon indications 
which are pointed out by him.J For PacioLQ cautions 
the reader not to regard the difference of arrangement, as 
this is a matter of arbitrary choice.§ Leonardo’s six-fold 
distinction, reduced to the modern algebraic notation, is 
1st, x^=p X, 2d, x^=n. 3d, p x=zn, 4th, x^ + p x=n. 
5th, px + nz=zx^. 6th, x^+n=px. In Pagiolo’s abridged 
notation it is 1st, c° e c\ 2d, c° e 7^°, 3d, e n°, &c.|| 

The Arabic arrangement, in the treatise of the Khuwarezmite, 
is, 1st, x^—p X. 2d, x^=n. 3d, p x=n, 4th, x=zn. 
5th, cr® -f 91 = p X. Gtli, p X + 01^ cc®. Later compilations 
transfer the third of these to the first place.lT 


Summa de Arillimetica, &e. 
f OrigiQe, &c. dell’ Alg. 

II Summa, 8, 5, 5, 


t See note N, 

§ Summa, 8, 5, 5, 

^ KhuMsaiuH hisc(b. 
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Like the Arabs, Leo^tardo omits and passes unnoticed 
the fourth form of quadratic equations, cr* + jD x+n=:o. It 
could not, indeed, come within the Arabian division of 
equations into simple, between species and species, and 
compound, between one species and two quantity being 
either stated affirmatively, or restored in this algebra to the 
positive form, Paciolo expressly observes, that in no 
other but these six ways is any equation between those 
quantities possible : Altramente che in questi 6 discorsi modi 
non e possible aleuna loro equatione. 

LeoijTARDO’S resolution of the three simple cases of 
equation is not exhibited by CossALi. It is, however, the 
same, no doubt, with that which is taught by Paciolo ; 
and which precisely agrees with the rules contained in the 
Arabic books.f To facilitate comparison, and obviate dis- 
tant reference, Paciolo’s rules are here subjoined in fewer 
words than he employs. 

1st, Divide the things by the squares [coefficient by 
coefficient], the quotient is the value of thing. 

2d, Divide the number by the squares [by the coefficient 
of the square], the root of the quotient is the value of 
thing. 

3d, Divide the number by the things [that is, by the 
coefficient], the quotient is the value of thing.J 

The resolution of the three cases of compound equations 
is delivered by CossALi from Leonardo, contracting his 
rugged Latin into modern algebraic form. 

1st, Be cc=:n. Then x~--^ p + \/ {\p^+n). 

2d, Be x^=p x+n. Then x=\p + V (i 

3d, Be 33®+ 07. Then, if \p^ L n, the equation is 


* KhuUsatu^l hisdh. f See note N ; and As, Res., vol. xii. 

t Summa, 8, 5, 6, 
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impossible. JIf I then If J then, 

<^=h P-V a V^—n), or=J + V (i p^—n) 

He adds the remark : Et sic, si non solvetur qucestio cum 
diminutione, sohetur cum additione. 

The rules are the same which are found in the Arabic 
treatises of algebra.'^ The same rules will be likewise 
found in the work of Paciolo, expressed with his usual 
verboseness in his Italian text : to which, in this instance, 
he has added in the margin the same instructions delivered 
in a conciser form in Latin memorial verses. As they are 
given at length by Montucla, it is unnecessary to cite 
them in this place. On the subject of the impossible case 
PacIolo adds, as a Notandum utilissimum, ‘ Sel numero 
qual si trova in la ditta equatione accompagnato con lo 
censo,sel non e minore o veramente equals al quadratode la 
mita de le cose, el caso essere insoluhile: e per consequents 
dico aguaglimento non potere avenire per alcun modo! 
Summa, 8, 4, 12. 

Concerning the two roots of the quadratic equation in 
the other case, under the same head, he thus expands the 
short concluding remark of Leonardo: Sicche Vuno e 
Valtro modo satisfa al tema: ma a le volte se have la 
verita a Vuno modo, a le volte a Valtro ;f el perclie, se 
cavando la radice del ditto remanents de la mita de le 
cose non satisfacesse al tema, la ditta radice aggiongni a 
la mita de le cose, e averai el quesito : e mai fallara die 
a Vuno di tai modi non sia satisfatto al quesito, doe giong- 
nendo la, ovvero cavando la del dimeciamento de le cose, 
Summa, 8, 4, 12. 

BombeLli remarks somewhat differently on the same 
point. Nei quesiti alcuna volta, hen che di rado, il restante 
non servi, ma hen si la somma sempre, Alg. 2. 262, 

* See note N. 

f Compare with Hindu algebra. § 130 and 142. 
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The rules for the resolution of compound equations are 
demonstrated by Leonabdo upon rectilinear figures; and 
in the last instance he has reference to Euclid. — L ib. 2. 
Th. 5- There is room then to surmise, that some of the 
demonstrations are among the additions which he professes 
to have made. 

Among the many problems which be proceeds to resolve, 
two of which are selected by Cossali for instances of his 
manner, it will be sufficient to cite one, in the resolution of 
which the whole thread of his operations is exhibited ; 
substituting, however, the more compendious modern signs. 
His manner of conducting the algebraic process may be 
fully understood from this single instance. 

Problem : To divide the number 10 into two parts, such 
that dividing one by the other, and adding 10 to the sum 
of the quotient, and multiplying the aggregate by the 
greater, the amount is finally 114. 

Let the right line a be the greater of the parts sought; 
which I call thing (quam pono rem) : and the right line 
b g equal to 10 : to which are joined in the same direction 
g d,d e, representing the quotients of division of the parts, 
one by the other. Since a multiplied hy b e is equal to 
114, therefore axb g-^-aXg d d e — and taking 
from each side axb j/, there will be t?+axc? 6=114 
--axbg, Be g d the quotient 10—- a, there will arise 

a 

10— a 4- ot X (3 = 114— ax = 114 — 10 a; since h g ib 
equal to 10. Whence a x d 6 = 104 — 9 a. But c is 
the quotient a ; wherefore a® = 104 — 9 a. So that 

io^ 

,a®=1040— 194 a + 9 a®. Kestore diminished things {re- 
staura res diminutas), and take one square from each side 
{et extrahe nmcrn censum ah 'utraqne parte), the remainder 
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is 8 a»+1040 = 194a; and dividing by eight, a® + 130= 
24|a; and resolving this according to rule, a = 97— 

V' (97)3 — 130 = ^ : consequently 10 — a=:2. ^ 

S' 8 ' 

Besides his great work on arithmetic and algebra, Leo- 
NARDO was author of a separate treatise, as already 
intimated, on square numbers. Reference is formally 
made to it by Paciolo, who drew largely from this 
source, and who mentions Le quali domande (questions 
concerning square numbers) sono difficillissime quanto ala 
demonstratione dela practica : comme sd chi hen V a scruti- 
nato. Maxime Leonardo Pisano in un particulare tmctato 
che fa de quadratis numeris intitulato. Dove con grande 
sfoTzo se ingegna dare norma e regola a simili solutioni 
Summa 1. 4. 6. 

The directions for the solution of such problems being 
professedly taken by Paciolo chiefly from Leonardo, 
and the problems themselves which are instanced by him 
being probably so, it can be no difficult task to restore 
the lost work of Leonardo on this subject. The divina- 
tion has accordingly been attempted by Cos SAL I, and 
with a considerable degree of success. (Origine, &c. delh 
Algebra, c. 5.) 

Among problems of this sort which are treated by Pa- 
ciolo after Leonardo, several are found in the current 
Arabic treatises ; others, which belong to the indeterminate 
analysis, occur in the algebraic treatises of the Hindus; 
some, which are more properly Diophantine, may have 
been taken from the Arabic translation, or commentary, 
of the work of Diophantus. Leonardo's endeavour to 
reduce the solution of such problems to general rule and 
system, according to Paciolo's intimation of his efforts 
towards that end, must have been purely his own : as 
nothing systematic to this effect is to be found in the 
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Arabic treatises of algebra; and as he clearly had no 
communication through his Arab instructors, nor any 
knowledge of the Hindu methods for the general resolution 
of indeterminate problems, simple or quadractic. 

Montucla, who had originally underrated the perform- 
ance of Leonardo, seems to have finally conceded to it 
a merit rather beyond its desert, when he ascribes to that 
author the resolution of certain biquadratics as derivative 
equations of the second degree. The derivative rules were, 
according to Cardan’s affirmation, added to the original 
ones of Leonardo by an uncertain author; and placed 
with the principal by Paciolo. Cardan’s testimony 
in this respect is indeed not conclusive, as the passage in 
which the subject is mentioned is in other points replete 
with errors ; attributing the invention of algebra to Mu- 
HAMMED son of MuSA, and alleging the testimony of 
Leonardo to that point ; limiting Leonardo’s rules to 
four, and intimating that Paciolo introduced the deriva- 
tive rules in the same place with the principal : all which is 
unfounded and contrary to the fact. CosSALl, however, 
who seems to have diligently examined Leonardo’s 
remains, does not claim this honour for his author; but 
appears to admit Cardan’s position, that the derivative, 
or, as they are termed by Paciolo, the proportional equa- 
tions, and rules for the solution of them, were devised by 
an uncertain author, and introduced by PaciOlo into his 
compilation under a separate head: which actually is the 
case. (Summa, 8, 6, 2, &c.) 

In regard to the blunder, in which Montucla copied 
earlier writers, respecting the time when Leonardo of 
Pisa flourished, he has defended himself (2d edit. Additions) 
against the reprehension of Cossali, upon the plea, that 
he was not bound to know of manuscripts existing in 
certain libraries of Italy, which served to show the age in 
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which that author lived. The excuse is not altogether 
valid: for Targioni Tozzetti had announced to the 
public the discovery of the manuscripts in question, with 
the date, and a sufficient intimation of the contents, several 
years before the first volumes of Montucla’s History of 
Mathematics appeared.* 

I am withheld from further animadversion on the negli- 
gence of an author who has in other respects deserved 
well of science, by the consideration, that equal want of 
research, and in the very same instance, has been mani- 
fested by more recent writers, and among our own coun- 
trymen. Even so lately as in the past year (1816) a 
distinguished mathematician, writing in the Encyclopsedia 
which bears the national appellation, f has relied on obso- 
lete authorities and antiquated disquisitions concerning the 
introduction of the denary numerals into Europe, and 
shown total unacquaintance with what was made public 
sixty years ago by Targioni Tozzetti, and amply 
discussed by CossALl in a copious work on the pro- 
gress of algebra in Italy, and in an earlier one on the 
origin of arithmetic, published more than twenty years 
since : matter fully recognised by Montucla in his second 
edition, and briefly noticed in common biographical dic- 
tionaries.}: 

In the article of the Encyclopsedia to which reference 
has been just made, the author is not less unfortunate in aU 
that he says concerning the Hindus and their arithmetical 
knowledge. He describes the Lildvati as "" a short and 


* Targioni Tozzetti’s first volume t)ears date 1751. His sixth, 
(the last of his first edition) 1754. Montucla’s first two volumes 
were published in 1758. 

f Encycl. Brit. Supp. art. Arithmetic. 

{Diet. Hist, par Chaudon et Dat-andine: art. Leonard de Pise. 
7 Edit. (1789). Probably in earlier editions likewise. 
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meagre performance headed with a silly preamble and 
colloquy of the gods.” (Where he got this colloquy is 
difficult to divine ; the Lildvati contains none.) The 
examples,” he says, ''are generally very easy, and only 
written on the margin with red ink.” (Not so written in 
any one among the many copies collated or inspected.) 
" Of fractions,” he adds, " whether decimal or vulgar, it 
treats not at all.” (See CIn 2. Sect. 3 and Ch. 4. Sect. 2. 
also § 138.) 

He goes on to say, " the Hindus pretend, that this 
arithmetical treatise was composed about the year 1185 of 
the Christian era, &c.” Every thing in that passage is 
erroneous. The date of the Lildvati is 1160, at the latest. 
The uncertainty of the age of a manuscript does not, as 
suggested, affect the certainty of the date of the original 
composition. It is not true, as alleged, that the oriental 
transcriber is accustomed to incorporate without scruple 
such additions in the text as he thinks fit. Nor" is it 
practicable for him to do so with a text arranged in metre, 
of which the lines are numbered : as is the case with 
Sanscrit text books in general. Collation demonstrates 
that no such liberty has been taken with the particular book 
in question. 

The same writer affirms, that " the Persians, though no 
longer sovereigns of Hindustan, yet display their superiority 
over the feeble Gentoos, since they generally fill the offices 
of the revenue, and have the reputation of being the most 
expert calculators in the east.” This is literally and pre- 
cisely the reverse of the truth ; as every one knows, who 
has read or heard any thing concerning India. 

The author is not more correct when he asserts, that 
" it appears from a careful inspection of the manuscripts 
preserved in the difterent public libraries in Europe, that 
the Arabians were not acquainted with the denary numerals 

VOL. II. 2 H ' 
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before the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era.” Leoitardo of Pisa had learned the Indian numerals 
frorji Arabian instruction in the twelfth century, and taught 
the use of them in the second year of the thirteenth : and 
the Arabs were in possession of the Indian mode of 
computation by these numerals so far back as the eighth 
century of the Christian era."^ 

To return to the subject. 

After Leonardo of Pisa, and before the invention of 
the art of printing, and publication of the first printed 
treatise on the science, by Paciolo, algebra was diligently 
cultivated by the Italian mathematicians ; it was publicly 
taught by professors; treatises were written on it, and 
recurrence was again had to the Arabian source. A trans- 
lation of ''the Rule of Algebra” (La Regola delF Algebra) 
from the Arabic into the language of Italy, by Gtjglielmo 
D i Lunis, is noticed at the beginning of the Ragiona^ 
mento di Algebra by Raffaelo Caracci, the extant 
manuscript of which is considered by antiquarians to be of 
the fourteenth century.-f* A translation of the original 
treatise of Muhammed ben MtJSA, the Khuwarezmite, 
appears to have been current in Italy ; and was seen at a 
later period by both Cardan and BombelllJ Paolo 
DELLA Pergola, De ME TRIO Bragadini, and Anto- 
nio C 0 R N A R 0, are named by Paciolo as successively 
filling the professor’s chair at Venice; the latter bis own 
fellow-disciple. He himself taught algebra publicly at 
Peroscia at two different periods. In the preceding age a 
number of treatises on algorithm, some of them with that 
title : others like Leonard o’s, entitled De Abaco, and 


• See note N. 

t Cos9AU, Qrig. 8ic. dell’ Algebra, vol. i. p. 7. 
J Ibid, vol. i. p. 9. Caudan, Ars Magna, 5. 
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probably like his touching on algebra as well as arith- 
metic, were circulated. Paolo di Dagomari, in parti- 
cular, a mathematician living in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, obtained the surname of DelV Abaco for 
his skill in the science of numbers, and is besides said to 
have been conversant with equations (whether algebraic or 
astronomical may indeed be questioned), as well as geo- 
metry.* 

With the art of printing came the publication of Pa- 
ctOLO, and the subsequent history of the inventions in 
algebra by Italian masters, is too well-known to need to 
be repeated in this place. 

M. 

Arithmetics of Diophantus. 

Five copies of Diophantus, viz. three in the Vatican 
(CossALi, Orig. delV Alg. i. 4. § 2.) ; X yla^tder's, sup- 
posed (Coss. ib. § 5.) to be the same with the Palatine 
inspected by SaumAise, though spoken of as distinct by 
B A c H E T, {Epist ad led.) \ and the Parisian used by 
Bachet himself {ib .) ; all contain the same text. But one 
of the Vatican copies, believed to be that which Bombelli 
consulted, distributes a like portion of text into seven instead 
of six books. (Goss. ib. § 5.) In truth the division of 
manuscript books is very uncertain : and it is by no means 
improbable, that the remains of Diophantus, as we 
possess them, may be less incomplete and constitute a 
larger portion of the thirteen books announced by him 
{Def 11.), than is commonly reckoned. His treatise on 
polygon numbers, which is surmised to be one (and that 
the last of the thirteen,) follows, as it seems, the six (or 


COSSALI, vol. i. p. 9. 
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seven) books in the exemplars of the work, as if the pre- 
ceding portion were complete. It is itself imperfect : but 
the manner is essentially different from that of the foregoing 
books: and the solution of problems by equations is no 
longer the object, but rather the demonstration of proposi- 
tions. There appears no ground, beyond bare surmise, to 
presume, that the author, in the rest of the tracts relative 
to numbers, which fulfilled his promise of thirteen books, 
resumed the algebraic manner : or in short, that the alge- 
braic part of his performance is at all mutilated in the 
copies extant, which are considered to be all transcripts of 
a single imperfect exemplar. (Bachet, Ep. ad lect.) 

It is indeed alleged, that the resolution of compound 
equations (two species left equal to one) which Dio- 
PHANTtJS promises (JDef. 11.) to show subsequently, beai's 
reference to a lost part of his work. But the author, after 
confining himself to cases of simple equations (one species 
equal to one species) in the first three books, passes occa- 
sionally to compound equations (two species equal to one, 
and even two equal to two species) in the three following 
books. See iv. Q. 33 ; vi. Q. 6 and 19 ; and Bachet on 
Def. 11, and i. Q. 33. In various instances he pursues the 
solution of the problem, until he arrives at a final quadratic 
equation; and, as in the case of a simple equation, he then 
merely states the value inferrible, without specifying the 
steps by which he arrives at the inference. See iv. Q. 23 ; 
vi. Q. 7, 9 and 11. But, in other places, the steps are 
sufficiently indicated : particularly iv. Q. 33 and 45 ; v. Q. 
13; vi. Q, 24: and his method of resolving the equation 
is the same with the second of Brahmegupta’s rules for 
the resolution of quadratics (Brahm. IS. § 34). The first 
of the Hindu author’s rules, the same with SnfDHARA’s 
quoted by Bhascara ( Vij.-ga'h. § 131. B R A H M. 18. 
§ 32.), differs from that of NttgNez (Noi^rius) quoted by 
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Bachet (on Dioph. i. 33), in dispensing with the pre- 
liflainary step of reducing the square term to a single 
square : a preparation which the Arabs first introduced, as 
well as the distinction of three cases of quadratics ; for it 
was practised neither by Diophantus, nor by the Hindu 
algebraists. 

Diophantus has not been more explicit, nor methodical, 
on simple, than on compound, equations. But there is no 
reason to conclude, that he returned to either subject in a 
latter part of his work, for the purpose of completing the 
instruction, or better explaining the method of conducting 
the resolution of those equations. Such does not seem to 
be the manner of his arithmetics, in which general methods 
and comprehensive rules ate wanting. It is rather to be 
inferred, as COSSALI does, from the compendious way in 
which the principles of Algebra are delivered, or alluded 
to, by him, that the determinate analysis was previously not 
unknown to the Greeks, wheresoever they got it; and 
that Diophantus, treating of it cursorily as a matter 
already understood, gives all liis attention to cases of 
indeterminate analysis, in which perhaps he had no Greek 
precursor. (Goss. Orig. doll’ Alg. i. 4. § 10.) He cer- 
tainly intimates, that some part of what he proposes to 
teach is new : iao>s /J-iv oZv Soxei to rrQayfta ivcxcQciTregov iTtethij 
fj-^TTO) yvwQi/xov iffu. While in other places {Def. 10.) he 
expects the student to be previously exercised in the algo- 
rithm of algebra. The seeming contradiction is reconciled 
by conceiving the principles to have been known ; but the 
application ol them to a certain class of problems concern- 
ing numbers to have been new. 

Concerning the probable antiquity of the Diophantine 
algebra, all that can be confidently affirmed is, that it is 
not ol later date than the fourth century of Christ. 
Among the works of Hypatia, who was murdered A. D. 
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415^ as they are enumerated by SuiDAS, is a commentary 
on a work of a Diophantus, most likely this author. 
An epigram in the Greek anthologia (lib. ii. c. 22.) is 
considered with probability to relate to him : but the age 
of its author LtJCiLLius is uncertain. Eachet observes, 
that, so far as can be conjectured,/ Lucllius lived about 
the time, of Nero. This, however, is mere conjecture. 

Diophantus is posterior to HypsicleS, whom ^le cites 
in the treatise on polygon numbers. (Prop. 8.) This 
should furnish another fixed point. But the date of Hyp- 
sicleS is not well determined. He is reckoned the author, 
or at least the reviser,^ of two books subjoined to Euclid’s 
elements, and numbered 14th and 15th. In the introduc- 
tion, he makes mention of Apollonius, one of whose 
writings, which touched on the ratio of the dodecaedron 
and icosaedron inscribed in the same sphere, was con- 
sidered by Basilides of Tyre, and by the father of him 
(Hypsicles) as incorrect, and was amended by them 
accordingly: but subsequently he (Hypsicles) met with 
another work of Apollonius, in which the investigation 
of the problem was satisfactory, and the demonstration of 
the proposition correct. Here again Bachet observes, 
that, so far as can be conjectured, from the manner in 
which he speaks of Apollonius, he must have lived not 
long after him. CossALi goes a little further : and con- 
cludes on the same grounds, that they were nearly con- 
temporary. {Orig, delV Alg. i. 4. § 4.) The grounds 
seem inadequate to support any such conclusion : and all 
that can be certainly inferred is, that Hypsicles of 
Alexandria was posterior to Apollonius, who flourished 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetbs : two hundred years 
before Christ. 

• Tdrihhu'l hucdmd cited by Casiri, BihL Aral, vol. i. 

p. 346. The Arabian author uses the word aileh amended. 
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Several persons of the name of Diophantus are noticed 
by Greek authors ; but none whose place of abode, pro- 
fession, or avocations, seem to indicate any correspondence 
with those of the mathematician and algebraist: one, a 
praetor of Athens, mentioned by D:odorus Sicdltjs, 
Zenobius, and Suidas; another, secretary of king 
Herod, put to death for forgery, as noticed by Tzetzes ; 
and a third, the instructor ofLiBANlus in eloquence, 
named by SuiDAS in the article concerning that sophist 
and rhetorician. 

The Armenian Abu’lfaeaj places the algebraist Dlo- 
PHANTtrs under the emperor Julian. But it may be 
questioned, whether he has any authority for that date, 
besides the mention by Greek authors of a learned person 
of the name, the instructor of LibaNius, who was con- 
temporary with that emperor. 

Upon the whole, however, it seems preferable to abide 
by the date furnished in a professed history, even an Arabic 
one, on a Grecian matter ; and to consider Diophantus as 
contemporary with the emperor Julian, about A. D. 365. 
That date is consistent with the circumstance of Hypatia 
writing a commentary on his works ; and is not contradicted 
by any other fact, nor by the affirmation of any other 
writer besides Bombelli, on whose authority Cossali 
nevertheless relies. 

Bombelli, when he announced to the public the exist- 
ence of a manuscript of DIOPHANTUS in the Vatican, 
placed the author under the emperor Antoninus Pius, 
without citing any grounds. His general accuracy is, 
however, impeached by his assertion, that the Indian 
authors are frequently cited by Diophantus. No such 
quotations are found in the very manuscript of that author’s 
work, which he is known to have consulted, and which 
has been purposely re-examined. (Coss. i. 4. § 4.) Bom- 
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BELLl’s authority was, therefore, very properly rejected by 
Bachet, and should have been so by COSSALI. 

N. 

Progress and 'proficiency of the Arabians in Algebra. 

In the reign of the second Abbasside khalif AlmaNstJr, 
and in the 15Gth year of the Hejira (A. D. 773), as is 
related in the preface to the astronomical tables of Ben 
AL Adami, published by his continuator Al Casem in 308 
H. (A. D. 920), an Indian astronomer, well versed in the 
science which he professed, visited the court of the khalif, 
bringing with him tables of the equations of planets accord- 
ing to the mean notions, with observations relative to both 
solar and lunar eclipses and the ascension of the signs ; 
taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed by an Indian 
prince, whose name, as the Arabian author writes it, was 
PniGHAR. The khalif, embracing the opportunity thus 
happily presented to him, commanded the book to be 
translated into Arabic, and to be published for a guide to 
the Arabians in matters pertaining to the stars. The task 
devolved on Muhammbd ben IbrahIm Alfazdri; whose 
version is known to astronomers by the name of the 
greater Sind-hind or Hind-sind, for the term occurs 
written both ways.* It signifies, according to the same 
author Ben al AdamI, the revolving ages, Al dehr al 
ddher ; which Oasibi translates p)erpetuu 7 n ceternumgiie.'f' 

No Sanscrit term of similar sound occurs, bearin" a 
signification reconcilable to the Arabic interpretation. If a 


* Casiri, Bill, Arab. Uisp. citing Bill. Aral. Phil. {^Tdrihhu'l 
hucamd) vol. i. p. 438 voce Alfthazari. 

f Ibid. vol. i. p. 426, voce Katka. Sind and Hind likewise signify, 
in tlie Arabian writers, the hither and remoter India. D’Herbeiot, 
Bill. Orient, p. 415. 
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conjecture is to be hazarded, the original word may have 
been Siddhdnta. Other guesses might be proposed, 
partly combining sound with interpretation, and taking for 
a termination sindhu ocean, which occurs in titles now 
familiar for works relative to the regulation of time, as 
Cdla sindhubj Samaya sindhu^ &c. or adhering exclusively 
to sound, as Indu sindhu, or Indu siddhdnta; the last a 
title of the same import with Sdma siddhdnta still current. 
But whatever may have been the name, the system of 
astronomy which was made known to the Arabs, and 
which is by them distinguished by the appellation in 
question, appears to have been that which is contained in 
the Brahma siddhdnta, and which is taught in Brahme- 
GUPTA’s revision of it. This fact is deducible from the 
number of elapsed days between the beginning of planetary 
motions and the commencement of the present age of the 
world, according to the Indian reckoning, as it is quoted 
by the astrologer of Ballch, Abu Mashar, and which 
precisely agrees with Brahmegupta. The astrologer 
does not indeed specify which of the Indian systems he is 
citing. But it is distinctly aflGirmed by later Arabian 
authorities, that only one of the three Indian doctrines of 
astronomy was understood by the Arabs; and that they 
had no knowledge of the other two beyond their names-* 
Besides, Aryabhatta and the Area siddhdnta, the two 
in question, would have furnished very different numbers. 

The passage of Abu Mashar, to which reference has 
been now made, is remarkable, and even important; and, 
as it has been singularly misunderstood and grossly mis- 
quoted by Bailly, in his Astronomie Ancienne (p, 302), 
it may be necessary to cite it at full length in this place. 


* Tdrihhu^l liucami, cited by Casiet, "BihL Arab, Bisp., vol. i. 
p. 426. voce 


2 H 2 
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It occurs at the end of the fourth tract (and not, as Bailly 
quotes, the beginning of the fifth), in ABU M A shares 
work on the conjunctions of planets. The author there 
observes, that 'the Indians reckoned the beginning [of 
the world] on Sunday, at sunrise (or, to quote from the 
Latin version, Et sestimaverunt Indi quod principiuin fait 
die dominica sole ascendente) ; and between that day and 
the day of the deluge (et est inter eos, s. inter ilium 
diem et diem diluvii) 720634442715 days equivalent to 
1900340938*^ Persian years and 344 days. The deluge 
happened on Friday (et fait diluvium die Veneris) 27th 
day of Babe 1st, which is 29 from Cihat and 14 from 
Adristinich Between the deluge and the first day of 
the year in which the Hejira occurred (fuerunt ergo inter 
diluvium et primum diem anni in quo fait Alhegira) 3837 
years and 268 days ; which will be, according to the years 
of the Persians, 3725 years and 348 days. And between 
the deluge and the day of Jesdagir (Yezdajeri)) king of 
the Persians, from the beginning of whose reign the Per- 
sians took their era, 3735 years, 10 months, and« 22 

days.' The author proceeds with the comparison of the 
eras of the Persians and Arabians, and those of Alex- 
ander and Philip; and then concludes the treatise: 
completi sunt quatuor tractatus, Deo adjuvante. 

Bailly’s reference to this passage is in the following 
words. 'ALBUMASARf rapporte que selon les Indians, il 
s'est t^could 720634442715 jours entre le deluge et I’dpoque 
de I’hdgire. II en conclut, on ne sait trop comment, qu'il 
s'est ^could 3725 ans dans cet intervalle: ce qui placeroit 


* There is something wanting in tlie nnmher of years : which is 
deficient at the third place. Both editions of the translation (Augs- 
burg 1489^ Venice 1515) give the same words, 

De Magn. Conj. Traitu v, au commencement. 
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le d^uge 3103 ans avant J. C. prdcisdment k I’dpoque 
ehronologiqtie et astronomique des Indiens. Mais Albu- 
MASAR ne dit point comment il est parvenu a dgaler ces 
deux nombres de 3725 ans et de 720634442715 jours/ 
A si. anc. eel. liv. i. § xviL 

Now on this it is to be observed, that Bailly makes 
the ante-diluvian period between the Sunday on which the 
world began and the Friday on which the deluge took 
place, comprising 720634442715 days, to be the same 
with the post-diluvian period, from the deluge to the Hejira ; 
and that he quotes the author, as unaccountably rendering 
that number equivalent to 3725 years, though the text 
expressly states more than 1900000000 years. The blun- 
der is the more inexcusable, as Bailly himself remark- 
ed the inconsistency, and should therefore have re-examined 
the text which he cited, to verify his quotation. 

Major WiLFORD,^' relying on the correctness of Bail- 
ly’s quotation, concluded that the error originated with 
either the transcriber or translator. But in fact the mistake 
rested solely with the citer : as he would have found if his 
attention had been drawn to the more correct quotation in 
Ai^quetil DU Perron’s letter prefixed to his EeeK 
Hist et G4og. sw VInde, inserted in Bernoulli’s 2d 
vol. of Desc. de VInde (p, xx). But, though Anquetil is 
more accurate than Bailly in quotation, he is not more 
successful in his inferences, guesses, and surmises. For 
he strangely concludes from a passage which distinctly 
proves the use of the great cycle of the caljpa by the Indian 
astronomers to whom Abu Mashar refers, that they were 
on the contrary unacquainted in those days with a less 
cycle, which is comprehended in it. So little did he un- 
derstand the Indian periods, that he infers from a specified 


* As, Res., voL x. p. 117. 
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number of elapsed days and correspondent years, reckoned 
from the beginning of the great cycle which dates from the 
supposed moment of the commencement of the world, that 
they knew nothing of a subordinate period, which is one 
of the elements of that cycle. Nor is he nearer the truth, 
bnt errs as much the other way, in his conjecture, that 
the number of solar years stated by Abu Mashar relates 
to the duration of a life of Brahma, comprising a hundred 
of that deity’s years. 

In short, Anquetil’s conclusions are as erroneous as 
Bailly’s premises. The discernment of Mr. Davis, to 
whom the passage was indicated by Major Wilford, 
anticipated the correction of this blunder of Bailly, by 
restoring the text with a conjectural emendation worthy of 
his sagacity.^ 

The name of the Indian author from whom Abu Mashar 
derived the particulars which he has furnished, is written by 
Bailly, Kanlcamf; taken, as he says, from an ancient 
Arabic writer, whose work is subjoined to that of Messala, 
published at Nuremberg by Joachim Heller in 1648.f 
The latin translation of Messalmla (Ma-shAa-Allah) 
was edited by Joachim Heller at Nuremberg in 1549; 
but it is not followed, in the only copy accessible to me 
by the work of any other Arabic author ; and the quotation 
consequently has not been verified. DTIerbelot writes 
the name variously; KmiJcah or Cancah, Kenlcer or 
Kanhar, and Kengheh or Kanghah;l to which Eeiske 
and Schulten’s from further research, add another varia- 


♦ As. Res., vol. ix. p. 242. Appendix to an Essay of Major Wil- 
Font). 

•f Astr. Anc. p, 303. 

I BibL Or, Art. Cancah al Hendi, and Kenker al Hendi., Also 
Ketal) Menazel al Caraar and Ketab al Keranat. 
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tioiij Kengch;^ which is not of Arabic but Persian ortho- 
graphy. OasirIj by a difference of the diacritical point, 
reads from the TdHhhvJl hucamd, and transcribes, Katka.-f 
That the same individual is all along meant, clearly 
appears from the correspondence of the works ascribed to 
him: especially his treatise on the greater and less con- 
junctions of the planets, which was imitated by Abu 
Mashar. 

Amidst so much diversity in the orthography of the 
word it is diflScult to retrieve the original name, without too 
much indulgence in conjecture, Cancaj which comes 
nearest to the Arabic corruption, is in Sanscrit a proper 
name among other significations ; but it does not occur as 
the appellation of any noted astrologer among the Hindus. 
Garga does ; and, as the Arabs have not the soft guttural 
consonant, they must widely corrupt that sound ; yet Gan- 
ghar and Gancah seem too remote from it to allow it to be 
proposed as a conjectural restoration of the Indian name. 

To return to the more immediate subjct of this note. 
The work of A IfazdH, taken from the Plindu astronomy, 
continued to be in general use among the Muhammedans, 
until the time of AlmAmun ; for whom it was epitomized, 
by Muhammed ben Musa al Khuwdrezmi; and his 
abridgment was thenceforward known by the title of the 
less Sind-hind, It appears to have been executed for the 
satisfaction of ALMAMfiK before this prince’s accession to 
the khelafet, which took place early in the third century of 
the Hejira and ninth of Christ. The same author compiled 
similar astronomical tables of his own; wherein he pro- 
fessed to amend the Indian tables which furnished the 


*MU. Or, (1777-79), vol. iv. p. 725. Should be Ecngch : alike 
error occurs p. 727, where sharch is put for shtreh. 
t SibL Arab, Bisp., vol. i, p. 42G. 
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mean motions ; and he is said to have taken^ for that pur- 
pose, equations from the Persian astronomy, some other 
matters from Ptolemy, and to have added something of 
his own on certain points. His work is reported to have 
been well received by both Hindus and Muhammedans : 
and the greater tables, of which the compilation was 
commenced in the following age, by Ben al ADAMf and 
completed by Al Casem, were raised upon the like foun- 
dation of Indian astronomy : and were long^in general use 
among the Arabs, and by them deemed excellent. Another 
and earlier set of astronomical tables, founded on the Indian 
system called Sind-hind^ was compiled by Habash, an 
astronomer of Baghdad ; who flourished in the time of the 
khalif Almamun.^ Several others, similarly founded on 
the mean motions, furnished by the same Indian system, 
were published in the third century of Hejira, or earlier: 
particularly those of Fazl ben Hatim HdHzi ; and Al 
Hasan ben MiSBAH.f 

It was no doubt at the same period, while the Arabs 
were gaining a knowledge of one of the Indian systems 
of astronomy, that they became apprized of the exist- 
ence of two others. No intimation at least occurs of 
any different specific time or more probable period, when 
the information was likely to be obtained by them, than 
that in which they were busy with the Indian astronomy, 
according to one of the three systems that prevailed among 
the Hindus ; as the author of the Tdrikhu'l hucamd, quoted 
by Casibi, affirms. The writer, whose compilation is of 
the twelfth century, J observes, that ' owing to the distance 

* Tdrihhu'l hucamd, Casiiu, vol. i. pp. 426 and 428. Abulpakaj, 
ed. PococKE, 161, 

t Casiri, vol. i. pp. 413 and 421. 

{ He flourished in 595 H. (A. D. 1198), as appears from passages 
of his work. M. S. MDCCLXXIII. Lib. Esc. p. 74 and 316 
Casiri, vol, ii. p, 332. 
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of countries and impediments to intercourse, scarcely any 
of the writings of the Hindus had reached the Arabians. 

' There are reckoned/ he adds, ^ three celebrated systems 
(mazhab) of astronomy among them ; namely Sind and 
hind; Arjabahar, and Archdnd:'^ one only of which has 
been brought to us, namely, the Sind-hind : which most of 
the learned Muhammedans have followed/ After naming 
the authors of astronomical tables founded on that basis, 
and assigning the interpretation of the Indian title, and 
quoting the authority of Ben Al Adami, the compiler of 
the latest of those tables mentioned by him, he goes on to 
say, that ' of the Indian sciences no other communications 
have been received by us (Arabs), but a treatise on music, 
of which the title in Hindi is Biydphar, and the signi- 
fication of that title fruit of knowledge /’f the work 
entitled Ccdilah and Damancth, upon ethics; and a book 
of numerical computation, which Abu Jaear Muhammed 
ben Musa al Khnwdrezmi amplified (basat), and which 
is a most expeditious and concise method, and testifies the 
ingenuity and acuteness of the Hindus.’ 

The book, here noticed as a treatise on ethics, is the 
well known collection of fables of Pilpai or Bidpai (Sans. 
Vaidyapriya) ; and was translated from the Pehlevi version 
into Arabic, by command of the same Abbaside khalif 
Almansur,J who caused an Indian astronomical treatise 
to be translated into the Arabian tongue. The Arabs, 
however, had other communications of 'portions of Indian 
science, which the author of the TdHhhud hucaond has in 
this place overlooked ; especially upon medicine, on which 


* Casibi, voL i. pp. 426 and 428. The Cashfu'l zunun specifies three 
astronomical systems of the Hindus under the same names, 
t Sans. Vidydp'hala, fruit of science. 

t Introd. Rem. to the HitSpadesa* [page 167 of the present 'volume.} 
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many treatises, general and particular, were translated from 
the Indian tongue. For instance, a tract upon poisons by 
Shanac, (Sansc. Characa?) of which an Arabic version 
was made for the khalif AlmAmun, by his preceptor 
Abbas ben Said Jdhari Also a treatise on medicine and 
on materia medica in particular, which bears the name of 
ShaShukd (Sansc. Su^ruta) ; and numerous others.^' 

The Khuwarezmite Muhammed ben Musa, who is 
named as having made known to the Arabians the Indian 
method of computation, is the same who is recognized by 
Arabian authors with almost a common consent (-Z’ACA- 
RIA of CashiUj &c.) as the first who wrote upon algebra. 
His competitor for the honour of priority is Abu KAmil 
Shujaa ben Aslam, surnamed the Egyptian arithme- 
tician, {Hdsib al MUri) ; whose treatise on algebra was 
commented by Ali ben Ahmed al Arardni of Mu^ella ;* * * § f- 
and who is said by D’Herbelot to have been the first 
among learned Muslemans, that wrote upon this branch 
of mathematics.^: The commentator is a writer of the 
tenth century ; the date of his decease being recorded as 
of 344 H.§ (A, D. 955). The age in which his author 
flourished, or the date of his text, is not furnished by any 
authority which has been consulted ; and unless some evi- 
dence be found, showing that he was anterior to the 
Klmwdrezmi, we may abide by the historical authority of 
-Zacaria of Gashin ; and consider the Klmwarezmi as the 


* D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. KetaB al samoun, KetaB Sendlia- 
scBafc, KetaB al sokkar, KetaB SchascBourd al Hendi^ KetaB Ral al 
Hendi, KetaB Noufshal al Hendi, KetaB al akakir, Sec. 

t Tdriltfiu^l hucandj Casiri, vol. i. p. 410. 

f BiBl. Orient, 482. Also 226 and 494. No grounds are specified. 
Ebn KhalcXn ani H A j f K h a l p a h, whom Be very commonly 
follows, have Been searched in vain for authority on this point. 

§ Tar. Casiri, vol. i. p. 410. 
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earliest writer on algebra in Arabic. Next was the ‘ cele- 
brated Alchindus (AntJ YtrsEF IAlkendi), contemporary 
with the astrologer Abu Mashar, in the third century of 
the Hejira and ninth of the Christian era,"^ an illustrious 
philosopher, versed in the sciences of Greece, of India, and 
of Persia, and author of several treatises upon numbers. In 
the prodigious multitude of his writings, upon every branch 
of science, one is specified as a tract on Indian computation 
{Hisdbu'l hindi ) : others occur with titles which are under- 
stood by Casiri to relate to algebra, and to the ' finding 
of hidden numbers but which seem rather to appertain to 
other topics.f It is, however, presumable, that one of the 
works composed by him did treat of algebra as a branch 
of the science of computation. His pupil, Ahmed ben 
Muhammed of Sarhhas in Persia (who flourished in the 
middle of the third century of the Hejira^ for he died in 
286 H.), was author of a complete treatise of computation 
embracing algebra with arithmetic. About the same time 
a treatise of algebra was composed by Abu Hanieah 
Daindwari, who lived till 290 H. (A. D. 903.) 

At a later period Abu^lwaea Buzjdni, a distinguished 
mathematician, who flourished in the fourth century of the 
Hejira, between the years 348, when he commenced his 
studies, and 388, the date of his demise, composed nume- 
rous tracts on computation, among which are specified 
several commentaries on algebra: one of them on the trea- 
tise of the Khuwarezmite upon that subject : another on a 
less noticed treatise by Abu Yahya, whose lectures he 
had attended : an interpretation (whether commentary or 
paraphrase may perhaps be doubted) of the work of Dio- 
PHANTUS : demonstrations of the propositions contained 


* Abulfaraj ; Pooockb, p. 179. 
t Tdri'khu^l hucam% ; Cabiri, vo). i. pp. 353 — 360. 
VOL. II. 2 I 
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in. that work : a treatise on numerical computation in 
general : and several tracts on particular branches of this 
subject.* 

A question has been raised, as just now hinted, whether 
this writer’s interpretation of Diophantus is to be deemed 
a translation or a commentary. The term which is here 
employed in the Tdrikhu’l huccimd (tafsir, paraphrase,) and 
that which Abulparaj uses upon the same occasion (fasr^ 
interpreted,) are ambiguous. Applied to the relation be- 
tween works in the same language, the term, no doubt, 
implies a gloss or comment; and is so understood in the 
very same passage where an interpretation of the Khuwa- 
rezmite’s treatise, and another of Abu Yahta’s, were 
spoken of. But, where a difference of language subsists, 
it seems rather to intend a version, or at least a paraphrase^ 
than mere scholia ; and is employed by the same author 
in a passage before cited, j- where he gives the Arabic sig- 
nification of a Hindi term. That Buzjdni’s performance 
is to be deemed a translation, appears to be fairly inferrible 
from the separate mention of the demonstration of the pro- 
positions in Diophantus, as a distinct work : for the 
latter seems to be of the nature of a commentary ; and the 
other, consequently, is the more likely to have been a version, 
whether literal or partaking of paraphrase. Besides, there 
is no mention, by an Arabian writer,, of an earlier Arabic 
translation of Dio'ph antus; and the Buzjdni was not 
likely to be the commentator in Arabic of an untranslated 
book. D’Herbelot then may be deemed correct in 
naming him as the translator of the arithmetics of Dio- 
phantus ; and CossAU, examining a like question, arrives 
at nearly the same conclusion ; namely, that the Buzjdni 


• TdrihUu*! hucand ; Casiri, vol* 3, p. 433. 
I Ibid, vol, i. p. 426. Art. Katya. 
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was the translator, and the earliest, as well as the expositor, 
of Diophantus. — {Orig. dell’ Alg., vol. i. p. 175.) The 
version was probably made soon after the date which 
Abulfaraj assigns to it, 348 H. (A. D. 969), which more 
properly is the date of the commencement of the translator’s 
mathematical studies. 

From all these facts, joined with other circumstances to 
be noticed in progress of this note, it is inferred, 1st, That 
the acquaintance of the Arabs, with the Hindu astronomy is 
traced to the middle of the secojid century of the Hejim, in 
the reign of AlmanstJr, upon authority of Arabian histo- 
rians citing that of the preface of ancient astronomical 
tables; while their knowledge of the Greek astronomy 
does not appear to have commenced until the subsequent 
reign of HA run AlrashId, when a translation of the 
Almagest is said to have been executed under the auspices 
of the Barmacide Yahya ben KhAleb, by Abu HiAn 
and Salama, employed for the purpose.* 2dly, That they 
were become conversant in the Indian method of numerical 
computation within the second century; that is, before 
the beginning of the reign of AlmAmt5'N, whose accession 
to the Khelafet took place in 206 H. 3dly, That the first 
treatise on algebra in Arabic was published in his reign ; 
but their acquaintance with the work of Diophantus is 
not traced by any hisjjprical facts collected from their writ- 
ings to a period anterior to the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hejira, when Abu’lwafA Bnzjdni flourished. 
4thly, That Muhammed ben Musa Khuwdrezmi, the 
same Arabic author who, in the time of AlmAmtJn, and 
before his accession, abridged an earlier astronomical work 
taken from the Hindus, and who published a treatise on 
the Indian method of numerical computation, is the first 


♦ Casiri, vol, i. p. 349. 
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also who furnished the Arabs with a knowledge of algebra, 
upon which he expressly wrote, and in that khalif s reign, 
as will be more particularly shown as we proceed. 

A treatise of algebra bearing his name, it may be here 
remarked, was in the hands of the Italian algebraists, 
translated into the Italian language, not very long after 
the introduction of the science into that country by Leo- 
nardo of Pisa. It appears to have been seen at a later 
period both by Cardan and by Bombelli. No manu- 
script of that version is, however, now extant ; or at least 
known to be so. 

Fortunately, a copy of the Arabic original is preserved 
in the Bodleian collection. It is the manuscript marked 
CMXVIII. Hunt. 214 folio, and bearing the date of the 
transcription 743 H. (A. D. 1342), The rules of the library, 
though access be readily allowed, preclude the study of 
any book which it contains, by a person not enured to the 
temperature of apartments unvisited by artificial warmth. 
This impediment to the examination of the manuscript in 
question has been remedied by the assistance of the under 
librarian, Mr. Alexander Nicoll, who has furnished 
ample extracts purposely transcribed by him from the 
manuscript. This has made it practicable to ascertain the 
contents of the book, and to identify the work as that in 
which the Khuwdrezmi taught the |)rinciples of algebra ; 
and consequently to compare the state of the science, as it 
was by him taught, with its utmost progress in the hands 
of the Muhammedans, as exhibited in an elementary work 
of not very ancient date, which is to this time studied 
among Asiatic Muslemans. 

I allude to the KJmldsetvJl hisdb of Behau^LDIn, an 
author who lived between the years 953 and 1031 H. The 
Arabic text, with a Persian commentary, has been printed 
in Calcutta ; and a summary of its contents had been pre- 
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viously given by Mr. Strachey in liis '' Early History of 
Algebra,” in which, as in his other exertions for the inves- 
tigation of Hindu and Arabian algebra, his zeal surmounted 
great difficulties, while his labours have tlirown much liglit 
upon the subject.-* 

The title page of the manuscript above described, as 
well as a marginal note on it, and the author’s preface, all 
concur in declaring it the work of Muhammed ben 
Khuwdrezmi : and the mention of the khalif Alma- 
KUN in that preface, establishes the identity of the author, 
whose various works, as is learned from Arabian historians, 
were composed by command, or with encouragement, of 
that khalif, partly before his accession, and partly during 
his reign. 

The preface, a transcript of which was supplied by the 
care of Mr. Nicoll, has been examined at my request by 
Colonel John BaIllie. After perusing it with him, I 
am enabled to affirm, that it intimates “ encouragement 
from the Imdm AlmamuN, Commander of the Faithful, to 
compile a compendious treatise of calculation by algebra 
terms which amount not only to a disclaimer of any pre- 
tentions to the invention of the algebraic art, but which 
would, to my apprehension, as to that of the distinguished 
Arabic scholar consulted, strongly convey the idea of the 
pre-existence of ampler treatises upon algebra in the same 
language (Arabic), did not the marginal note above cited 
distinctly assert thi§ to be “the first treatise composed 
upon algebra among the faithful;” an assertion corrobo- 
rated by the similar affirmation of Zacaria of Cashin 
and other writers of Arabian histoiy. Adverting, however, 
to that express affirmation, the author must be here under- 

♦ See Bija Ganiia^ or Algebra of the Hindus; London, 1813. 
Hutton’s Math. Diet. Ed. 1815, Art. Algebra: and As. Res., 
vol. xii. p. 159. 
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stood as declaring that he compiled (aZa/is the verb used 
by him) the treatise upon algebra from books in some other 
language : doubtless, then, in the Indian tongue, as it has 
been already shown that he was conversant with Hindu 
astronomy, and Hindu computation and account. 

It may be right to notice, that the title of the manuscript 
denominates the author, Abu ABDULLAH Muhammed 
BEN Musa al Kkuwarezmi, diftering in the first part of 
the name from the designation which occurs in one passage 
of the Tdrikhu'l hucamdj quoted by Casiri, where the 
KhiLwdvezmi Muhammed ben Musa, is called Abu 
Jafar."^' But that is not a sufficient ground for questioning 
the sameness of persons and genuineness of the work, as 
the KhuLwdrezmi is not usually designated by either of 
those additions, or by any other of that nature taken from 
the name of offspring : and error may be presumed, most 
probably on the part of the Eg5qotian author of the TdrU 
hku'l hucamd, since the addition which he introduces, that 
of Abu Jafar, belongs to Muhammed ben Musa ben 
Shaker, a very difierent person ; as appears from another 
passage of the same Egyptian’s compilation .-f- 

The following is a translation of the Khuwdrezmi's direc- 
tions for the solution of equations, simple and compound, 
a topic which he enters^upon at no great distance from the 
commencement of the volume, having first treated of unity 
and number in general. 

' I found that the numbers, of wlrich there is need in 
computation by restoration and comparison,! are of three 
kinds; namely, roots, and squares, and simple number 
relative to neither root nor square. A root is the whole of 
thing multiplied by [root] itself, consisting of unity, or 


* Casiri, voL i. p, 428. | Cahiri, voL i. p. 418. 

f MifiJibu l jchr toa al miiMhalah, 
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numbers ascending, or fractions descending. A square is 
the whole amount of root multiplied into itself ; and simple 
number is the whole that is denominated by the number, 
without reference to root or square. 

' Of these three kinds, which are equal, some to some, 
the cases are these: for instance, you say ‘"squares are 
equal to roots and “ squares are equal to numbers and 
“ roots are equal to numbers.” 

" As to the case in which squares are equal to roots ; for 
example, “ a square is equal to five roots of the same 
the root of the square is five ; and the square is twent3^-five : 
and that is equivalent to five times its root. 

‘ So you say “ a third of the square is equal to four 
roots the whole square then is equal to twelve roots ; 
and that is a hundred and forty-four ; its root is twelve. 

‘ Another example : you say “ five squares are equal to 
ten roots.” Then one square is equal to two roots: and 
the root of the square is two ; and the square is four. 

‘ In like manner, whether the squares be many or few, 
they are reduced to a single square : and as much is done 
to the equivalent in roots ; reducing it to the like of that to 
which the square has been brought. 

‘ Case in which squares are equal to numbers : for in- 
stance, you say, “ the square is equal to nine.” Then that 
is the square, and the root is three. And you say, “ five 
squares are equal to eighty then one square is a fifth of 
eighty; and that is sixteen. And, if you say, “the half 
of the square is equal to eighteen :” then the square is 
equal to thirty-six; and its root is six. 

‘ In like mannei', with all squares affirmative and nega- 
tive, you reduce them to a single square. If there be 
less than a single square, you add thereto, until the square 
be quite ' complete. Do as much with the equivalent in 
numbers. 
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" Case in which roots are equal to number : for instance^ 
you say “the root equals three in number.” Then the 
root is three : and the square, which is raised therefrom, is 
nine. And, if you say “four roots are equal to twenty” 
then a single root is equal to five ; and the square, that is 
raised therefrom, is twenty-five. And, if you say “ the half 
of the root is equal to ten then the [whole] root is equal 
to twenty ; and the square, which is raised therefrom, is 
four hundred. 

^ I found that, with these three kinds, namely, roots, 
squares, and number compound, there will be three com- 
pound sorts [of equation] ; that is, square and roots equal 
to number; squares aud number equal to roots ; and roots 
and number equal to squares. 

As for squares and roots, which are equal to number : 
for example, you say “ square, and ten roots of the same, 
amount to the sum of thirty-nine.” Then the solution of 
it is : you halve the roots ; and that in the present instance 
yields five. Then you multiply this by its like, and the 
product is twenty-five. Add this to tliirty-nine : the sum 
is sixty four. Then take the root of this, which is eight, 
and subtract from it half the I'oots, namely, five ; the 
remainder is three. It is the root of the square which you 
required ; and the square is nine. 

' In like manner, if two squares be specified, or three’ 
or less, or more, reduce them to a single square; and 
reduce the roots and number therewith to the like of that 
to which you reduced the square. 

‘ For example, you say “ two squares and ten roots are 
equal to forty-eight dirhems and the meaning is, any 
two [such] squares, when they are summed, and unto them 
is added the equivalent of ten times the root of one of 
them, amount to the total of forty-eight dirhems* Then 
you must reduce the two squares to a single square; and 
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assuredly you know^ that one of two squares is a moiety 
of both. Then reduce the whole thing in the instance to 
its half : and it is as much as to say, a square and five 
roots are equal to twenty-four dirhems ; and the meaning 

is, any [such] square, when five of its roots are added to 

it, amounts to twenty-four. Then halve the roots, and 
the moiety is two and a-half. Multiply that by its like, 
and the product is six and a-quarter. Add this to twenty- 
four, the sum is thirty dirhems and a-quarter. Extract 
the root, it is five and a-half. Subtract from this the 
moiety of the roots ; that is, two and a-half : the remain- 
der is three. It is the 'root of the square : and the square 
is nine. 

'In like manner, if it be said "half of the square and 
five roots are equal to twenty-eight dirhems it signifies, 
that, when you add to the moiety of any [such] square the 
equivalent of five of its roots, the amount is twenty-eight 
dirhems. Then you desire to complete your square so as 
it shall amount to one whole square ; that is, to double it. 
Therefore double it, and double what you have with it ; as 
well as what is equal thereunto. Then a square and ten 
roots are equal to fifty-six dirhems. Add half the roots 
multiplied by itself, twenty-five, to fifty-six; and the sum 
is eighty-one. Extract the root of this, it is nine. Sub- 
tract from this the moiety of the roots ; that is, five : the 
remainder is four. It is the root of the square which you 
required: and the square is sixteen; and its moiety is 
eight. 

' Proceed in like manner with all that comes of squares 
and roots ; and what number equals them. 

' As for squares and number, which are equal to roots ; 
for example, you say, " a square and twenty-one are equal 
to ten of its roots the meaning of which is, any [such] 

square, when twenty-one dirhems are added to it, amounts 

2 I 2 
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to what is the equivalent of ten roots of that square : then 
the solution is^ halve the roots ; and the moiety is five. 
Multiply this by itself ; the product is twenty-five. Then 
subtract from it twenty-one, the number specified with the 
square : the remainder is four. Extract its root , which is 
two. Subtract this from the moiety of the roots ; that is, 
from five: the remainder is three. It is the root of the 
square which you required: and the square is nine. Or, 
if you please, you may add the root to the moiety of the 
roots: the sum is seven. It is the root of the square 
which you required; and the square is forty-nine. 

^ When a case occurs to you which you bring under this 
head, try its answer by the sum: and, if that do not 
serve, it certainly wiU by the difierence. This head is 
wrought both by the sum and by the difierence. Not so 
either of the others of three cases requiring for their solu- 
tion that the root be halved. And know, that, under this 
head, when the roots have been halved, and the moiety 
has been multiplied by its like, if the amount of the pro- 
duct be less than the dirhems which are with the square, 
then the instance is impossible : and, if it be equal to the 
dirhems between them, the root of the square is like the 
moiety of the roots, without either addition or subtrac- 
tion. 

' In every instance where you have two squares, or more 
or less, reduce to a single square, as I explained under 
tlie first head. 

^ As for roots and number, which are equal to squares : 
for example, you 'say, three roots and four in number 
are equal to a square:’' the solution of it is, halve the 
roots : and the moiety will be one and a-half. Multiply 
this by its like, [the product is two and a-quarter. Add it 
to four, the sum is six and a-quarter. Extract the root, 
which is two and a-half. To this add the moiety of the 
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roots : the sum is four. It is the root of the square 
which you required: and the square is sixteen.]’ 

The author returns to the subject in a distinct chapter, 
which is entitled On the six cases of Algebra.” A short 
extract from it may suffice. 

" The first of the six cases. For example, you say, 

you divide ten into two parts, and multiply one of the 
two parts by the other : then you multiply one of them by 
itself, and the product of this multiplication into itself is 
equal to four times that of one of the parts by the other.” 

" Solution. Make one of the two parts thing, and the 
other ten less thing : then multiply thing by ten less thing, 
and the product will be ten things less a square. Multiply 
by four; for you said four times;” it will be four times 
the product of one part by the other ; that is, forty things 
less four squares. Now multiply thing by thing, which 
is one of the parts by itself: the result is, square equal 
to forty things less four squares. Then restore it in the 
four squares, and add it to the one square. There will be 
forty things equal to five squares ; and a single square is 
equal to eight roots. It is sixty -four; and its root is 
eight : and that is one of the two parts, which was multi- 
plied into itself : and the remainder of ten is two ; and that 
is the other part. Thus has this instance been solved under 
one of the six heads : and that is the case of squares equa^ 
to roots; 

‘The second case. “You divide ten into two parts, 
and multiply the amount of a part into itself. Then multi- 
ply ten into itself ; and the product of this multiplication of 
ten into itself, is equivalent to twice the product of the part 
taken into itself, and seven-ninths : or it is equivalent to 
six times and a-quarter the product of the other part taken 
into itself.” 

‘ Solution. Make one of the parts thing, and the other 
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ten less thing. Then you multiply into itself : it is a 
square. Next by two and seven-ninths ; the product will 
be two squares, and seven-ninths of a square. Then mul- 
tiply ten into itself, and the product is a hundred. Eeduce 
it to a single square, the result is nine twenty-fifths ; that 
is, a fifth and four-fifths of a fifth. Take a fifth of a hun- 
dred and four-fifths of a fifth ; the quotient is thirty-six, 
which is equal to one square. Then extract the root, which 
is six. It is one of the two parts ; and the other is un- 
doubtedly four. Thus you solve this instance under one of 
the six heads : and that is squares equal to number.’' ’ 

These extracts may serve to convey an adequate notion 
of the manner in which Khuwdrezmi conducts the reso- 
lution of equations simple and compound, and the investi- 
gation of problems by their means. If a comparison be 
made with the Khuldsetu'l hisdb, of which a summary by 
Mr. Stkachey will be found in the Eesearches of the 
Asiatic Society,’^ it may be seen that the algebraic art has 
been nearly stationary in the hands of the Muhammedans, 
from the days of Muhammed of Klmwdrezmf to those 
of Behau’ldin of AamulX notwithstanding the interme- 
diate study of the arithmetics of Diophantus, translated 
and expounded by Muhammed of JBuzjdn, Neither that 
comparison, nor the exclusive consideration of the Khn- 
wdrezmi's performance, leads to any other conclusion, than, 
as before intimated, that, being conversant with the sciences 
of the Hindus, especially with their astronomy and their 
method of numerical calculation, and being the author 
of the earliest Arabic treatise on algebra, he must be 
deemed to have learnt from the Hindus the resolution of 
simple’^ and quadratic equations, or, in short, algebra, a 
branch of their art of computation. 

* Vol. xii. t Oa the Oxus. 

{ A district of Syria ; not Jmalf a town in Khurdsdn, Com. 
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The conclusion, at which we have arrived, may be 
strengthened by the coincident opinion of CossALi, who, 
after diligent research and ample disquisition, comes to 
the following result.^ 

^ Concerning the origin of algebra among the Arabs, 
what is certain is, that Muhammed ben Musa, the KJiu- 
vjdrezmite, first taught it to them. The Gaslinian, a writer 
of authority, affirms it ; no historical fact, no opinion, no 
reasoning, opposes it. 

"There is nothing in history respecting Muhammed 
BEN Musa individually, which favours the opinion, that he 
took from the Greeks the algebra which he taught to the 
Muhammedans. 

" History presents in him no other than a mathematician 
of a country most distant from Greece and contiguous to 
India, skilled in the Indian tongue, fond of Indian mat- 
ters, which he translated, amended, epitomized, adorned: 
and he it was, who was the first instructor of the Muham- 
medans in the algebraic art.f 

" Not having taken algebra from the Greeks, he must 
have either invented it himself, or taken it from the Indians. 
Of the two, the second appears to me the most probable.’]: 


O. 

Communication of the Hindus with Western Nations on 
Astrology and Astronomy. 

The position, that Astrology is partly of foreign growth 
in India; that is, that the Hindus have borrowed, and 
largely too, from the astrology of a more western region 


• Oriff. dclV Alg>f Tol. i. p. 216. t Orig. delV Alg„ vol. i. p. 219. 
t See his reasons at large, 
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is grounded, as the similar inference concerning a different 
branch of divination,* on the resemblance of certain terms 
employed in both. The mode of divination, called Tdjacaj 
implies by its very name its Arabian origin. Astrological 
prediction by configuration of planets, in like manner, 
indicates even by its Indian name a Grecian source. It is 
denominated Hdrd, the second of three branches which 
compose a complete course of astronomy and astrology 
and the word occurs in this sense in the writings of early 
Hindu astrologers. VarAhamihira, whose name stands 
high in this class of writers, has attempted to supply a 
Sanscrit etymology ; and in his treatise on casting nativities 
derives the word from Aliordtra, day and night, a nycthe- 
meron. This formation of a word by dropping both the 
first and last syllables, is not conformable to the analogies 
of Sanscrit etymology. It is more natural, then, to look 
for the origin of the term in a foreign tongue : and that is 
presented by the Greek and its derivative ^QoaKoiroqj 
an astrologer, and especially one who considers the natal 
howTj and hence predicts events.]; The same term lidrd 
occurs again in the writings of the Hindu astrologers, with 
an acceptation (that of hour§) which more exactly con- 
forms to the Grecian etymon. 

The resemblance of a single term would not suflGlce to 
ground an inference of common origin, since it might bo 
purely accidental. But other words are also remarked in 
Hindu astrology, which are evidently not Indian. An in- 
stance of it is drislicii^Tia,^ used in the same astrological 
sense with the Greek ^exai'osand Latin dfccanus: words, 
which, notwithstanding their classic sound, are to be con- 
sidered as of foreign origin (Chaldean or Egyptian) in the 


♦ As. Res., vol. ix. p. 366. [p. 363 of the present volume.] 
t See note K. { Hesych. and Sum. § As. Res., vol. v. p. 107. 
II As. Res., vol. ix. p. 367, [p. 364 of the present volume.] 
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classic languages, at least with this acceptation. The 
term is assuredly not genuine ScctisctzI : and hence it was 
before^ inferred, that the particular astrological doctrine, 
to which it belongs, is exotic in India. It appears, how- 
ever, that this division of the twelve zodiacal signs into 
three portions each, with planets governing them, and 
pourtrayed figures representing them, is not implicitly the 
same among the Hindu astrologers, which it was among 
the Chaldeans, with whom the Egyptians and Persians 
coincided. Variations have been notice d.f Other points 
of difference are specified by the astrologer of Balkh;l 
and they concern the allotment of planets to govern the 
decani and dr^slicdnaSy and the figures by which they are 
represented. Anu Mashar is a writer of the ninth cen- 
tury ;§ and his notice of this astrological division of the 
zodiac as received by Hindus, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, 
confirms the fact of an earlier communication between the 
Indians and the Chaldeans, perhaps the Egyptians, on the 
subject of it. 

' With the sexagesimal fractions, the introduction of which 
is by Wallis ascribed to Ptolemy among the Greeks,|| 
the Hindus have adopted for the minute of a degree, be- 
sides a term of their own language, cald^ one taken from 
the Greek Aettux, scarcely altered in the Sanscrit lijptd. 
The term must be deemed originally Greek, rather than 
Indian, in that acceptation, as it there corresponds to an 
adjective Asttto?, slender, minute: an import which pre- 
cisely agrees with the Sanscrit cald and Arabic daldh, fine. 


♦ As. Res., vol. ix. p. 3G7 & 372. [p. 3C4 of the present volume.] 
Vide Salem. Excrc, plin. 

t vol. ix. p, 374, [p. 371 of the present volume.] 

J Lib. intr. in Ast. Albumasis Abalachi, pp. 5, 12 and 13. 

§ Died in 272 H. (885 C.) aged a hundred. 

II Wallis, Alg, c. 7. 
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minute ; whence, in these languages respectively, cald and 
dahih for a minute of a degree. But the meanings of lipta 
in Sanscrit'^' are, 1st, smeared ; 2d, infected with poison 5 
Sd, eaten: and its derivative liptaca signifies a poisoned 
arrow; being derived from lip, to smear: and the dic- 
tionaries give no interpretation of the word that has any 
affinity with its special acceptation as a technical term in 
astronomy and mathematics. Yet it occurs so employed 
in the work of BnAHMEGUPTA.f 

By a different analogy of the sense [and not the sound, 
the Greek a part, and especially a degree of a circle, 
is in Sanscrit aoisa, bhdga, and other synonyma of part, 
applied emphatically in technical language to the 360th 
part of the periphery of a circle. The resemblance of the 
radical sense, in the one instance, tends to corroborate the 
inference from the similarity of sound in the other. 

Cendra is used by Brahmegupta and the Siirya sid- 
dhdnta, as well as other astronomical writers (Bhas- 
CABA, &c.), and by the astrologers VarAhamihira and 
the rest, to signify the equation of the centre.^ The same 
term is employed in the Indian mensuration for the centre 
of a circle ;§ also denoted by madhya, middle. It comes 
so near in sound, as in signification, to the Greek xiuTpov, 
that the inference of a common origin for these words is 
not to be avoided. But in Sanscrit it is exclusively tech- 
nical ; it is unnoticed by the vocabularies of the language ; 
and it is not easily traced to a Sanscrit root. In Greek, on 
the contrary, the correspondent term was borrowed in ma- 
thematics from a familiar word signifying a goad, spur, 
thorn, or point; and derived from a Greek theme xevrU 


* Am, Cosh. 

f Brahm. siddh. c. 2, Sur. siddh. c. 2. 
§ Sur. on Ztl. § 207’. 


f C, i, § 6, ci passim, 
Frthat and Laghu Jdtacas, 
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The other term^ which has been mentioned as commonly 
used for the centre of a circle, namely, medhyaj middle, is 
one of the numerous instances of radical and primary ana- 
logy between the Sanscrit and the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. It is a common word of the ancient Indian 
tongue ; and is clearly the same with the Latin medins ; 
and serves to shew that the Latin is nearer to the ancient 
pronunciation of Greek, than /ueVos; from which SlPON- 
TiNTTS^' derives it, but which must be deemed a corrupted 
or softened utterance of an ancient term coming nearer to 
the Sanscrit medhyas and Latin medius^ 

On a hasty glance over the jdtacaSj or Indian treatises 
upon horoscopes, several other terms of the art have been 
noticed, which are not Sanscrit, but apparently barbarian.- 
For instance, anapha, sunaplta, durudhara, and cema- 
drubma, designating certain configurations of the planets. 
They occur in both the treatises of Varahamihira; 
and a passage, relative to this subject, is among those 
quoted from the abridgment by the scholiast of the greater 
treatise, and verified in ^ the text of the less.f The affi- 
nity of those terms to words of other languages used in a 
similar astrological sense, has not been traced ; for want, 
perhaps, of competent acquaintance with the terminology 
of that silly art. But it must not be passed unremarked, 
that Varahamihira, who has in another place praised 
the Yavanas for their proficiency in astrology (or astronomy, 
for the term is ambiguous,) frequently quotes them in his 
great treatise on horoscopes ; and his scholiast marks a 
distinction between the ancient Yavanas, whom he cha- 


* PxTiUHi Perotti, Episcopi Sipontini^ CoTnucopicc sive Zinguoe 
Zatinm Commentarii, col. 1019. edit. Aid. 1527. fol. 

t See p. 483. Another passage so quoted and verified uses the 
term c^ndra in the sense ahove-mentioned. 

TOL. ii, 2 K 
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racterizes as " a race of barbarians conversant with (h6rd) 
horoscopes,” and a known Sanscrit author bearing the title 
ofYAVANt^WARA, whose work he had seen and repeat- 
edly cites; but the writings and doctrine of the ancient 
Yavanas, he acknowledges, had not been seen by him, and 
were known to him only by this writer’s and his own 
author’s references. 

No argument, bearing upon the point under consideration, 
is built on Bhascara’s use of the word dramma for the 
value of sixty-four cowry-shells {Lil. § 2) in place of the 
proper Sanscrit term pramdna, which SrIdhara and 
other Hindu authors employ ; nor on the use of dindra, for 
a denomination of money, by the scholiast of Beahme- 
GUPTA (12. § 12) who also, like Bhascara, employs the 
first mentioned woril (12. § 14) : though the one is clearly 
analogous to the Greek drachma, a word of undoubted 
Grecian etymology, being derived from iqdrronat ; and the 
other apparently is so, to the Eoman denarius, which has 
a Latin derivation. The first has not even the Sanscrit 
air ; and is evidently ‘an exotic, or, in short, a barbarous 
term. It was probably received mediately through the 
Muhammedans, who have their dirhem in the like sense. 
The other is a genuine Sanscrit word, of which the ety- 
mology, presenting the sense of ‘ splendid,’ is consistent 
with the several acceptations of a specific weight of gold ; 
a golden ornament or breast-piece ; and gold money ; all 
which senses it bears, according to the ancient vocabularies 
of the language.* 

The similarity seems then to be accidental in this in- 
stance ; and the Muhammedans, who have also a like term, 
may have borrowed it on either hand; not improbably 
from the Hindus, as the dindr of the Arabs and Persians is 


♦ Amerct ccfsha, he. 
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a gold coin like the Indian ; while the Roman denarius is 
properly a silver one. D’Herbelot assigns as a reason 
for deriving the Arabic dindr from the Roman denarius, 
that this was of gold. The nummus aureus sometimes had 
that designation ; and we read in Roman authors of golden 
as well as silver denarii* But it is needless to multiply 
references and quotations to prove, that the Roman coin of 
that name was primarily silver, and so denominated because 
it was equal in value to ten copper as ;f that it was all 
along the name of a silver coin and was still so under 
the Greek empire, when the '^tjva^iov was the hundredth 
part of a large silver coin termed dpyvpov<i,^ 


* PjLiN. 33. § 13, and 37. § 3. Petron. Satyr. 106. 160. 
t Plin. 33. § 13., ViTR. 3. 1., VoLus, M^cianus, Didymus. 
t ViTR. and VoL. MiEc. § Epiphanius, cum multis aliis. 
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Abacus j page 489. 

Ahhacif Liber ^ 435, 499. 

Abdullah ben Mukafpa, 1C7, 
171. 

Ahliara'iat 49, 323. 

AhhidMna, 52. 

AhTiidkdna cliintdmarii^ 206. 
AhhidMna ratndvalij 58. 

Ahhijit, 341, 358. 

Abhimanyu, 198. 

Ahhinandaf 55. 

AbHINAVA ^ilCAfAYANA, 44. 

Ahhira, 156, 184. 

Ahhiri dialect, 68. 

Abeaham ben Esea, 383. 

Abu Hanifah Laindxoari, 513. 

Abu HiAn, 515. 

Abu HisAn, 348. 

Abu KAmil ShujAa ben As- 
LAM, 512. 

Abu’lfabl, 167, 168, 193. 
Abu’lmAla, 167, 168. 

Abu Mashae, 505, &c. 527. 

Abu Yaiiya, 445, 513. 

Abu Yusef al KendI, 513. 
Achaladhrttij 155, 162. 

Ac ^ hydnaci ^ 124, 160, 164. 
AcHYUTA JALLACl, 18, 

Aciiydta upAdhyAya, 55. 

Acrtti ^ 163. 


Acshara chhandas, 158. 
jLcshara pancti, 153, 158. 

Adhydtma Bdmdyana, 103. 

Adis war a, 187. 

Adivipuld, 154. 

Adrltanayd 163. 

Agama, 178. 

Agastya, a star, 349, 352, &:C. 
464, 466. 

Agnij a star, 352, 353. 

Agni ’purd'ha^ 64. 

Akdricaf 194. 

Ahmed ben Mui-iammed of Swr - 
lihas, 513, 

Ahutiy 304. 

Ajaya, 59. 

Ajita, 208. 

Akhhiyah, 342. 

Alchldki Hindi j 173. 

Albategnius (Al BAtanI) 381, 

412. 

Albumahae, 506. 

Alciunduh, 513. 

AldchardUj 331. 

ALFAECANf, 384. 

AlfasAei, 504, 509. 

Algebra of the llinduH, 417, Sec. ; 
of the Greeks, 432, f^c. 442, 
491 ; of the Arabs, 504, Uc. ; 
of the early ItaliauH, 486, ika. 
Alha/.en ben YuflEF, 343, 
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Ali^ildhiy&hs, 225, 226. 

Ali MurtezA, 226, 227. 

AlI Ullah, 226, 227. 

Allohii, 203. 

Almagest, 347, Sec. 

ALMilMUN, 444, 471, 509, 517. 
Almansur, 444, 471, 504, 511, 
515. 

Aloldy 161. 

Apaiah yancti, 153. 

Alphonsiue Tables, 384. 

Amardvaii, 453. 

Amaru, 95. 

Amaru Pataca, 95. 

Ambasht'ha, ISO. 

Amera cdshuy 17, 50, Sic. 

Amera datta, 59. 

Amera mdld, 17, 59. 

Amera sinha, 6, 16, 20, 39, 50, 
184. 

ArngdclUhiy 279. 

AmirkhAn AnjAm, 23. 

Amitagati, 53, 462, 463. 
Amntadhdrd, 165. 

Amritagati, 159, 

Amritamatiy 159. 

Ananda lahart, 114. 

Andngacri&d, 87, 155. 
Anangaiedharaj 164. 

Anap^Jia, 529. 

Anavasitd^ 160. 

Anecdrdha dhwani manjari^ 20. 
Anga, l79, 218. 

Angiras, 197. 

Angirasa family, 305. 

Ania^ 375. 

Antarlidy 34. 

Antyavipuld^ 154. 

Anuhandha, 37. 


Anubhuti swar^tpAchArya, 44, 
Anuculd^ 160. 

Anugitij 154. 

Anurddhay 339. 363. 

AnusMuhhy 118, 141, 152, 159. 
Anuslduhli ildca, 119. 

Anwdri Suhailz, 167, &c. 
Apabhransa dialect, 2, 32, 67. 
Apdmvdtsa, star, 352. 

Apardjitdy 161. 

Apardntiedy 79, 155. 

Aparavactrd, 124, 164. 

Apasy a star, 352, 353. 

Apatdlica, 78, 155. 

Apavdha, 164. 

Apiddj 165. 

Api^ali, 6, 39, 48. 

Apollonius, 502. 

Apyayya, 174. 

Arabs, their divisions of the 
zodiac, 322, Sec. ; their theory 
of the motion of planets, 412 ; 
their algebra, 433, 444, 504, 
512. 

Area, 484, 485. 

Area siddlidnia, 485, 505. 

Arcand, 428, 484, 485. 
Archimedes, 347, 442, 443. 

Ardha mdgadhiy 67. 

Ardha rdtrica, 427. 

Ardha ildcdy 70. 

Irdrd, 332, 363. 

Arghyay 304. 

Arhaty 206, 20 7, 

ArhataSy 219. 

Arjabahary 427, 47l. * 

Arjuna, 83, SiC. 

Armillary sphere, 345, Sec. 

ArU^ 130, 164, 
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Jrnava, 130, 164. 

Arrian, his account of the In- 
dian sages, 200, &c. 

Arunadatta^ 59. 

Jrydf 72, 89, 153. 

ARYABHAffA, 378, 382, 386, 392, 
422, 467, 471. 

Jr yd giti, 73, 75, 154. 

Jryctsfitasata, 378, 386, 467. 
Jryavarta^ 219, 234. 

Arzael, 383. 

Asambddhd^ 161, 

JshidU, 157, 340. 

Ashtddhydyaj 40. 

AsMi^ 162. 

Ashrdt^ 329. 

Aileshd, 334. 355, 363, 381, 387, 
465, 474, I 

Aidca manjari, 164. 

AsJ^huta, 325, 406. 

Asp'huia Sara, 406. 

A star a pancti, 153. 

Astronomical notions of the 
Jainas, 223, 393. 

Astronomy, SanscrH works on, 
323, &cc, 

Jsubddha, 48. 

Aiwdgati, 162. 

Aswalahta, 163. 

A^walAyana, 108. 

Jswaldyana iddhd, 305. 
Aswanihandliica, 245. 

Aswint, 328, 363, 425, 463. 

Ata Ur.LAH KasuIdi, 454. 

At'hilld, 156. 

Aticriti, 164. 

AiWiribi^ 163. 

Atijagati, 160. 

Atilihd, 156. 

AfipddimivrU gdyairi, 152. 


Atiruchird, 88, 155, 161. 

AHsaccart, 161. 

AtUayanij 162. 

Atisundard^ 162. 

ATR:fiYA, 48. 

Atyashii, 162. 

AuddriCa, 194. 

Audayam, 427. 

Aupachhandasica, 78, 80, 83, 155, 
164, 165. 

Avalamhaca, 157, 

Avanii, 67. 

Jvanticd dialect, 67. 

Avasarpini age, 207, 215. 
Avasat^hica, 305. 

Avtitaiha, 148, 162. 

Awwd, 337. 

Ay ana, 375. 

Aydr ddnish, 167. 

Jyin Achcri, 198, 287. 

Aydgava, 183. 

Azem ShAh, 23. 

Jzemshdhi, 23, 

B. 

BdJiUca hhdsJid, 68. 

BahrAm ShAh, 167. 

BdJmvdna tribe, 236. 

Baidya, 180. 

Baidya nAt’ha, 14> 41, 42, 43. 
Bald^ 341. 

Balabhadra, 390. 

Baladdvas, 218. 

BAXiAMBHA-f-fA, 41. 

BalarAma PanchAnana, 48. 

Bala Sarman rAG6NDiYA, 13. 
Bdldali, 340. 

BallAla, 452, 454. 

Bali.Ala sAna, 18B, 189, 
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JBaIocIi, 231. 

BlNABHA^i'A, 98. 

BandhUf 160. 

Bctnga, 179, 189. 

Barada rAja, 41. 

Bardiya, 181. 

Bardesanes, 202. 

Bctritda, 184. 

Bargutah, 167, See. 

Bauddhar, 192, SiC. 

BaudhAyana, 101. 

Ben al AdAmi, 504, 510, &c. 
BehAdur AlI, 173. 

BehAu’ldin, 516j 524. 

Borhera^ 179. 

Bctnu^lliut, 344, 

B7iadraca, 163. 

B7indra:padix^ 343. 

BJiadravircij, 164. 

Bliadricd^ 159, 160, 164, 165. 
BlidgahUd ga^ 306. I 

BhctgavaH ^urdna, 103, 355, 362. 
BhAguri, 20, 49, 59. 

BlidliUd^ 32. 

BiiAmaha, 48, 66, 67. 

Blidmani vildsa, 117. 

BhAnudatta mi^ra, 95. 

BiiAnu eicsiiita, 55. 

BtlANUjf DfcSIIITA, 17. 
BiiAradwAja, 48. 

BharaowAja, 188. 

Bhdradwdja family, 305j, 310. 
BJiararij 224, 330, 363. 
Bharatamalla, 47, 56. 

BhAravI, 75, 78, 83, 98, 104, 
106, 111. 

BhartrIhari, 6, 42, 116, 174. 
BiiAscara, 97, 219, 224, 340, 
&ie. ; 373, &iC. ; 385, 419, 422, 
450, 461. 


BhAsCARA BHA^fA, 42. 

BMshd, 32. 

Blidshd 40. 

BhdsM vn tty art' ha mvrziti, 41. 
Bhdshya on PAnini, 7, &c.; 42. 
Bhdshya pradzpa vivasandf 40. 
Bhdshya pradipoddyoia^ 40. 
Bhdswatit 354. 

Bhdswatz car and, 385, 389, 390, 
482, 485. 

Bha^ta Balabhadra, 470. 
BHAffAMALLA, 49. 

Bhatta NArAyana, 188. 
Bhaiidraca^ 303. 

Bhaiti edvya, 43, 102, 115. 
BnAi’f6jf DiesHiTA, 12, 38, 41. 
BHA'f’foTPALA, 353, &c. ; 387, 

410, 414, 423, 457, &c.; 473, 
&c. 

Bhavabh^ti, 115, 131, 135. 

Bhdua pracdiicd, 4 1 . 

Bha vipuld, 158. 

Bhavishya purdiia, 354. 

Bhelupurd, 212. 

Bhima, 49. 

Bhdg avail, 274. 

Bh6ja Rdja, 53, 298, 483, 485, 
461, 462. 

Bii6jad:6va, 22, 49. 

Bhdja pyahandha, 53. 

Bh6jarAja, 55. 

Bn6RANAT’nA, 46. 

Bhola nAt’ha, 57. 

Bhramarapadaf 162. 

B hr aynar avail, 161. 

Bhramara vilasita, 110, 160. 
BnuDiiARA, 323, 324, 325. 

B huj agaHs iisrtta, 159. 
Bhujangapraydtd, 117, 159, 160. 
Bhitj aytgasangatd, 159 . 
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Bhujanga vijnmhhita, 164. 

Bhurij, 153. 

Bh'^.riprayo ga cosha, 20. 

Bhusharia sdra darpana, 42. 
Bhutidatta, 182. 

Bhuvana malla vfiiA, 272. 

Bidpa’i, 168,169,482,511. 

Bigha, 245. 

BiHAjftf lA.l, 23, 88. 

Bijjumdld^ 159. 

Bimbd, 159, 163. 

Bddhisattwa, 198, 206, 249, 251. 
Bdhrahs, 225. 

Bombelli, 431, 492, 498, 505, 
516. 

Bonacci, see Leonardo. 

B6pAlitA, 20, 59. 

Brachmanes, 200, &c. 

BrahmA, 248. 

Brahma, a star, 349, 352. 
Brahmegupta, 74, 323, &-c., 

355, 378, &c., 422, 424, 455, 
461. 

Brdhmaiias, 178, 195. 

Brahma hridaya, a star, 352. 
Brahma siddhdnta 323, Sec., 352, 
358, 388, Sec., 396, 407, 423, 
456, 505. 

Brahma sp'huia siddhdnta, 74, 
383, 386, 393, 397, 404, 407, 
423. 

Brahma sudra, ISI, 

Brahma vaivarta purd'ia, 354. 

Brij hhdhhdj 33. 

Bucca EAya, 255, 257, &c. 

Bucoa BAjA II., 283. 

Buddha, mentioned by Cdemens 
Alexandrinus, 203. 

Buddhists, 192, &c., Epoch of 

their persecution, 16, 17. 

2 


Buddhi vildsinif 452. 

Butain, 330. 

Butta, 203, 204. 

Buzerchumihr, 167. 

Buzjdni, 445, 513, Sec. 529. 

C. 

Cdb, 434. 

CABfRUDDfN, 230. 

Cahits, 23. 

Cacudmati, 153. 

Cacubh [ushdiili)^ 152. 
eddambarij 98, 

Caii, 182. 

Caiverta, 184. 

Caiyyata, 7, 38, 40. 

Cald, 43. 

Cald, in mathematics, 527. 

Cald^ in prosody, 151. 

Caldcanda, 161. 

Calahansa, 161. 

Cdla nirdboya, 379, 

Caldpa^ 44, 56, 57. 

Caldpa tattwdrdava, 45. 

Ca^zage, 357, 475. 

Called, 157, 161, 165. 

CAlidAsa, 65, 70, 74, 84, 98, 

100, 113, 119, 136, 173. 

Calilah wa Bimnah, 167. 

Calinga, 54, 179. 

Cali yuga, 357, 475. 

Calpa, 375, 378, 396, 414, 415, 
443, 473, 474. 

Calpalatdvaldrct, 452, 453. 

Calpa sutra, 206,207, Sec, 315, 
Calydn, 272. 

CaLYANA CHANDRA, 461. 
edma, 158. 
edmacridd, 161. 

CdniadhdnUf 44» 45, 49. 

S 2 
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CamalXcara, 324, 359, 360. 

Camali, 158 . 

Cdmarupa, l70. 

Cccmdvatara, 159. 

Cdmini cdnta^ 150 
Campa, 257. 

Canacaprahhd, 161. 

Cddiara language, 30, 255, 261. 

268, 269, 271. 

Canda, 161. 

Candarpa siddh^-nta, 47. 
Cansacdiaj 180. 

Cdntdj 162. 

Cdntimati^ 10 0. 

Cdnto'tpdddj 160. 

CA:t^WA, 49. 

Canyd, a metre, 158. 

Canyd, a constellation, 473. 
Canydcuhjaf 286, 289, 291, 294, 
466. 

Cdnyacuhja dialect, 22, 23, 69, 
118. 

Cdmjacuhjas, 22, 28. 

Cdnyacuhja Brahmans ^ 179, 188' 

242. 

Capdla, 185. 

Capildj 304. 

Caracci, Rapfaelo, 498. 
CaraJianclid, 159. 

Caran^ 181 . 

CafaU, 181, 182, 478. 

Caradia cuivJiala^ 378, Sic., 419. 
Cdrad.as, 364. 

Cdricd on PANiwf, 6, 42. 

Cdricdmli, 48. 

C areata, 391 . 

Cardanus, Hieron., 495 , &c. ; 

516. 

Carmaedraf 182, 183, 134. 

Card^a, 151, 403| &c. 


Cdrma'iid iarira, 194. 

Carndia language, 30. 

Carndiaca, 69. 

Ci.RTiCA siddhAnta, 46. 
CaSacritsna, 6, 39. 

CAsem, 504. 

Casdrd, ISO. 

Cashmir, chronicle of, 198. 

Cashtd sTotriya Brdhmaiias, 188. 
Cdsicd vritti, 9, 10, 38, 40. 

Cdsica vritti panjicd, 40. 

Cdsiswaray 46, 47, 48. 

Cdsiswarz gana, 47. 

Cdsmira Brdhmaiias, 179. 

Castes, see Classes. 

CaSyapa, 188. 

CA§yapa, 5, 48, 64, 317, 356. 
Cdtanira, 44, 49. 

Cdtantra chandried, 45. 

Cdtantra chatushtaya pradipa, 45'. 
Cdtantra dlidtu ghdsha, 45. 

Cdtantra gana dlidtu, 45. 

Cdtantra panjicd, 45. 

Cdtantra pariiishta^ 45. 

Cdtantra sahda mdld, 45, 

Cdtantra shaicdradia, 45. 

Cdtantra unddi vritti, 45. 

Cdtdntra visidra, 45. 

Cdtantra vritti tied, 45. 

CAtyAyana, 5, 6, 8, 37, 40, 53. 
Caumudif 12, 13, 57. See Sid* 
dhdnta catimudi. 

Caumudi, a metre, 165. 

Cauiamhha, 278. 

Cau^ica, 48. 

Causiuhha, 13. 

Cavelly B6ria, 255, 270. 

Cavi calpa druma^ 15, 46. 

Cmi calpa druma vyde^hydj 47.. 
CavirAja, 98. 
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Cavi rahasya, 47. 

Cdvya, 90 . 

Cdvya, 156 . 

Cdvya cdma dhenu, 46 . 

Cdyast’ha, 182, 187, 189, 236, 251, 
292. 

C^DARA BHA'ffA, 65 . 

Cemadruma, 529 . 

Cendra, 528 , 529 . 

Censusy censo, 434 . 

Cdsara, 162 , 

C^^AVA, 452 , 454 , 476 . 

Cj^^ava dAsa, 69 , 102 , 

C 6 ^ava swXMf, 49 . 

Citumatij 164 . 

Chacitay 162 . 

Chacra, 161 . 

Chacrapdta, 161 . 

ChAcravarmana, 48 . 

CJiacravariiSy 215 . 

C'Jiagatiy 162 . 

Chdhmdn tribe, 236. 
Chaitanydmrztay 48 . 

ChaitracuUf 45 . 

Chalay 163 . 

Chaluca tribe, 272. 

Clidmartty 161 . 

Cliampd, 218 . 

Champaca mdld, 110 , 159 . 
Champdpuri, 215 . 

Champii, 105, 135. 

Chanchald, 162. 

Chanchaldcshicd, 160 , 165 , 
ChancharicdvaUy 161 . 

C'handacUy 154 . 

CMd^ddla, 183 . 

Cliddiddli dialect, 68, 

ChaUiy 161 . 

Cha^idci vrishti praydta, 164 . 
Chandra, 6, 20, 39, 48, 188. 


Chandra, 163. 

Chandralec hd, 161. 

Chandramdldy 163. 

Chdndramuc hi, 15 9. 

Chxtndravartd, 110, 161. 
ChdLndr&vdrtmd , 160. 

Chdndrdvati, 215. 

Chandricdy 15, 42. 

Chandricd y a metre, 86, 151, 161. 
ClLAnjd, 94, 155, 156, 165. 
Chapaldy 73, 74, 119, 154, 158. 
Chdppady 90, 91. 

ChAradjiy 151. 

C'hardtiXriX tribe, 319. 

Chdrchdriy 163, 

Chdrugitiy 154. 

Chdrumudhi, 159. 

Chdrulidsini, 79, 155. 

Chdrvdcd school, 219. 

Chctturdnsd, 159. 

Chaturdhuja, 49. 

Chaxurv^ida, 398, 405. See 

Prit’iiudaca swAmi. 
Chaiushpadd, l56. 

Chatushpdd anushtuhh, 152. 
Chatushpdd gdyatri, 152. 
Chatushpadicdy 93, 156. 
Chatushpdd pancti, 153. 
ChatusJipdd ushnihy 152. 
Chatxishpdd vrthaUy 152. 

Chiiuhdn tribe, 236. 

Chdiipda, 156. 

Chaupdl, 93. 

Chaupnia, 93, 150. 

Chaura, 05. 

Ckaurdnidy 159. 

Chuxira panchd&icd^ 95, 11 7. 
Chuurdla, 157. 

Chduvnnsd, 159. 

Cherdgh-cushy 225. 
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Ch:£t Sinh, 23. 

CJihandd gSmnda, 64. 

Ch'hdnddgya upanishadj 197, 
Ch'Mndjo mctld, 64. 

CTiJiandd manjari, 64. 

CKliandd mdrtanda, 64, 100. 
CKhando niviiij 64. 

CJiMppdd^ 156. 

Ch'hdtdj 46. 

CJihdydf 163. 

Chidasi'Jiimdldf 41. 

China, 179. 

Chinna g6vinda si'taea gundI, 
276. 

Cliinldniadui. See Gadiita tattwa 
chintdmaiii. 

Chiira, 162. 

Chlird, a metre, 86, 155, 161. 
Chiird^ a star, 337, 425, 463, 481, 
Chitrddurg, 254, 266. 

Chitraguptd, 182. 

Chitralechd, 162, 163. 

Chitrdngada, 182. 

Chitrapada, 163. 

Chitrapadd, 1]9, 159. 

Chitrasdld, 163. 

Chitrasanga^ 162, 

Chitrasena, 182. 

Chitr avail, 161. 

Chdla, 179,273. 

Chdpara, 319, 

ChUd, 87, 155. 

Chudicd, 88. 

Chdidicald, 156. 

ChilViald^ 156. 

Chulicd, 88, 155. 

Chulicd paisdcht, 67, '■ 

Churdiicd, 133. 

Cirdia, 83. 

Cirdtdrjuniya, 83, 104, 106, 111, 
131. 


Cirita, 163. 

Classes of the Hindus, 177, 192. 
Known to Greek writers, 200, 
&c. 

Clemens Alexandrinus. 203. 
Cdcilaca, 162. 

C6NCAfA, 54. 

C6n6a, BHAffA, 42. 

Condavipattan, 272. 

Cdpavati, 161. 

Cosaj 434. 

Cossike, 434. 

CramadI^wara, 45. 

Crdntd, 162. 

Crdntijgdta, 374. 

Craunchapadd, 110, 164. 

CraushUca, 64. 

Criddchandra, 163. 

Crish^a, mentioned in the 
CTi'hdnddgya upanishad, 197, 
His combat with ^i^upAla, 80, 
&c. His sports with the go pis, 
88 . 

Crishduas, nine, of the Jains, 217. 
Crishna son of BallAlA, 452, 
453. 

Crishna dAsa, 57. 

CrISHNA PAl^f)ITA, 14, 41, 103. 
Cnti, 163. 

Crztticd^ 331, 358, 360. 

Cshamd, 86. 

Cshamd, d. metre, 161. 

Cshatriyas, 128, 178. 

Cshattri, Cshattd, 113. 

CshIra bwAmI 49, 54, 55, 

Cshira tarangidii, 49. 

Cudmala danti, HO, 163. 

Cula^ 305. 

Cula, 179. 

Culaca, 71, 133. 
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CULACHANDRA, 45. 

Culat^Tiaf 154. 

Culini,, 154. 

CuUna BrdhmanaSf 188. 

Cumdr, 180. 

CumAra, 44. 

Cumdra lalitd, 159. 

Cumdrdb samhJiava, 84, 102. 
Cumdri, 161. 

Cumhha, 369. 

Cumhhacdraj 180. 

Cudbdalicdj 92, 156, 

Cuntala ddia, 272, 273. 
CupurusTiajanitd, 160. 

Curugode durg^ 273. 

Cu^ALA, 49, 

Cusuma stavaca, 164. 

Cusuma vichiirdf 110,160. 
Cusumita laid vellitd, 162- 
Cufild, 161. 

CuHlagatij 161. 

CuUaca, 460, 467. 
Cuiiacddhydya, 419, 

CuverMa, 181. 

D. 

DAsisHLfM, 168, 169, 

Ddhistdn, 226, 227. 

Dacsha, 188. 

Bacshindnticd, 155, 

BacshHa Udvd^ 189. 
Bdcshididtya dialect, 67. 
DlDXBHii, 377, 379, 387, 389. 
Damanaca, 159, 160. 
DAMAYANTi, 74, 85, 105. 
Bamayanti cat' lid, 105, 
DAm(5dara, 198. 

BaUaca, 130, 140, 144, 164. 
BaMacald^ 157. 


DaniSi, 98, 134, 173. 

Bdsa, 183, 

Bdsa, a common termination of 
proper names, 190. 

Basa cumdra charitra, 98, 134, 
173. 

Basa giticd, 386, 467. 

Baurgasmhtj 44. 

DayXrXma vXchespati, 46. 

Bccani, 364, 370, 526. 

Deities worshipped by the early 
Hindus, 197. Four classes of 
deities distinguished by the 
Jainas, 222. 

Beva^ a common termination of 
proper names, 190* 

D6va, 40. 

Bevddhiddvas, 206. 

D6vadi, 272. 

Bevagirij 451. 

D6vala, 5. 

Bevandgart^ 27, 

DilVAPXLA, 280, fiic. 

DXvapXla d6va, 17. 

BevapalU paitana, 286. 
i Bdvas of the Jainas, 206. 
D^vfnXsA, 46. 

Dhadi, 245. 

Dhananjaya, 20. 

DhanapXla, 48. 

Bhanishfha, 342, 355, 381, 465. 
Bhanushj 208, 21 7. 

' Bliamvantari nigltan^a, 20. 

DJuCrd, 298, 303, 309, 462, 485. 
Bliaradii cdska, 20, 58. 
DharmXditya, 249, 

DharmapAea, 280, &c. 

Bhdtu gild slid, 46. 

Blidtii dzpicd, 46, 49, 

Bhdtu pdrdyadlas, 16, 49. 
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DJidtu <piia of PAnini, 8, 15, 
43. 

Dhcitu pradipa, 9, 43. 

Dhdtu Tatndvali^ 47. 

Dhavala, 163. 

Dhavaldnca, 163. 

DMralalitct, 162. 

Dhritasinha, 19. 

Dhritairi^ 163. 

JDhriti^ 162. 

Dhruvaca, 325, 466. 

DTiurpeds, 33. 

DnfrRTA swAMf, 49. 

Dhvoajaj 151. / 

Dialects of India, 1, Sic. 21, 66. 
Digdinharas^ 220. 

JDindr, 530, 531. 

DioPHANTtrs, 429, 432, Sic. 443, 
499, Sic. 513, Sic. 524. 

Dipaca, 157. 

DivAcaea, 450, 452. 

DivAcaha BEA'ffA, 65, 132. 

Divya, 48. 

Dddb, 34. 

Dddhaca, 110, 160, 164. 

Doha, 88, 92, 93, 156. 

Do hr as, 23. 

Donations ratified by pouring 
water into the hand of the 
donee, 259, 260, 275. 

Dramatic writers, dialects em- 
ployed by them, 66, 67, 136. 
Dranimd, 530. 

Drdvida, 28, 55, 67, 6 9. 

Drdvida Brahmanas, l79, 

Drdvidt dialect, 6 7. 

Drdvira, see Drdvida, 

Drdshcdnvas, 364, Sic. 526. 

Drddia, 245, 

Druta bddha, 47, 


Druta madhyd, 164. 

Druta pada, 160. 

Druta vilamhita, 86, Il7, 160, 
164. 

Duhchamd suchamd, 215. 
Dummadumd, 250. 

Duega, 20. 

DurgA, 250. 

DurgA dAsa, 46, 49. 

DurgA datta, 65. 

Durgagupta, 45. 

Durgct mahattwa, 185. 

Durgasinha, 44, 45, 476. 

Durga tied, 45. 

Durghata mitti, 72. 

Durghata ghatana, 46. 

Durmila, 157, 163. 

Durmilicd, 157. 

Durudhara, 529 . 

Dwdracd, 90. 

Dwic'handicdj 155, 

Dwipadi, 156. 

Dwipadied, 94, 

Dwipdd virdj (^gdyatri), 152. 
Dwipat'hd, 88, 156. 

Dwirucii co'sha, 20. 

Dioirupa^ 59 , 

Dwivid, 305, 

Dwvjddhi, 159. 

E. 

Earth, 261 ; its diurnal revolu- 
tion, 392. 

Dedeshara cdslia, 19, 

Eclipses, 276, 277, 284, ‘306. 

Theory of their cause, 40 7. 

Did, 161. 

Elephants must not be hilled by 
a Cshatriya, unless in battle 
128. 
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Equinoxes, precession of, 326, 
&c. 374, &c. 425, 473. 

F. 

FaizI, 379, 454. 

Feet, in prosody, how expressed, 
69,70,151. 

Fermat, 441. 

Ffndz ShAh, 229, 232. 

G. 

Gddhi nagara, 289, 294, 295. 

Gddhi puTUf 286,294. 

Gadisinha, 49. 

Gagaridngani, 156. 

Gdhd, 72, 89, 185. 

Gdhini^ 154. 

Gdhu, 154. 

Gajaturanga vilasita) 162* 

Galava, 5, 88. 

Garia ch^handas, 72, 78. 

GanadharaSj 215. 

Ga'iddTii^aSi 215. 

Ga'^a^dta, 8 , 43 . 

Gaiia ratna maliddadlii) 38, 43. 
Ga'iavntta, 153. 

Gandacaj 163. 

Gandhaj 94. 

Gandhi, 156. 

Gandhdnaj 94, 156. 

Gdndhica, 180. 

Ga^^^a, 426,451, 459, 476. 

Gangd champu, 136. 

GANGiniiARA, 20. Another writer 
of that name, 450. 

GaNGADUARA DHA-ffA, 90- 
Ganita, 477. 

Gaihita caumudi, 421, 454. 
Ga'iitidhydya of BrahmeguPta, 
419. 


Ganita mdlati, 45 1. 

Garhita sdra, 450. 

Ganita tdttwa chintdma'hi^ 395, 
396, 407,454,484. 

Garga, 361, 410. 

GArgya, 5, 48. 

GaTuda, 366. 

Garudaruta, 162. 

Gdt'hd, 89, 132, 153, 165. 

Gat’ hint, 154. 

Gauda, see Gaura^ 

Gauda Brdhmaiias, l79. 

Gaudiya dialect, 68. 

Gaura, 26, 69, 187, 188, 236, 354. 
Gauri^ 160, 161, 164. 

Gautama, 196, &:c., 315. 

Gautama Buddha, 251, 315, &c. 
Gautama swAmI, 315, 316, 317, 
GavyiliiSy 217. 

Gdyatri, 152, 159. 

Gerbert (Fope Sylvester II.), 
488. 

Germancs, 200. 

Ghafr^ 338. 

Ghdrt, 158. 

Ghat a car par a, 75. 

Ghattd, 94, 156. 

Ghattdnanda^ 94, 156. 

Ghora, 197. 

Girandra, 90, 212. 

GM, 163. 

Giii, 73. 

Giticd, 163. 

Gitxjdryd, 87, 110, 155, 162. 

Go aria gop, 183. 

G6bhila, 8. 

Gdlagrdmaj 453. 

Go lay antra, 324, 325. 

G6narda, 198. 

Gdp, 183. 

Gdpa, 181, 182, 183. 
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Gopajtvi, 183. 

GopALA CHACRAVARTf, 46, 57. 

G6piNAT’HA, 45. 

Gorakhpur, 247. 

Go'tra^ 305, 

Goverdhana, 20, 49, 55, 74, 
450. 

GoVINDA EHAfi’A, 49. 

G6vINDA CHANDRA, 286. 

G6vindAnanda, 57. 

G6vinda rAma, 46. 

G6yichandra, 46. 

Graha Idghamj 323, 331, 352, 
354, 379, 452. 

Grammar, early writers on, 5, 38, 
48. List of works on Sanscrit 
grammar, 40, 8ic. 

Grandam, 29. 

Grants of land, 240, &c. ; 261, 
289, &c. 

Greeks. Their astronomy, 325, 
361, 370, 393, 400, 411. Their 
algebra, 430, 442. Hints which 
the Hindus received from the 
astronomical schools of the 
Greeks, 449. 

Guglielmo di Lunis, 490, 498. 

Gujjctra Brdhma'id.s, 17 9, 

Gnjrdt, 31,228. 

Gupta, a common termination of 
proper names, 190. 

Gurjiira, 31. 

Gurvinii, 72, 154. 

Guzrat sec Gujrat. 

Gymnosophistoi, 202, Sec. 

H. 

Hdcali, 156. 

Ha£)6a CHANDRA, 54. 

Haima cdsha, 20, 53. 


Jiaima vydeara'/id^ 44; 

HajAj ben Yusep, 348. 

HaJedhf 332. 

Hala, 89. 

Halamuchi, 159. 

Balia character and language, 
269. 

HAMMfnA, 65, 91, 92, &c. 

Handh , 333. 

Bansa, 158, 162. 

Bansamdld^ 159. 

Bdnsapadi, 159. 

Bansaruta, 159. 

Hanst, 159, 163. 

Bdra, 151. 

Haradatta mi^ra, 10, 16, 38, 
40. 

Bdrdvali, 19, 20, 59. 

Barij 1 62. 

Bdri, 158. 

Haihballabha, 42. 

Hari diiAscara, 65. 

Bdricd^ 158. 

HaricAla d6va, 246. 

Baricdricd, 21, 42. 

HARinfcSHlTA, 13, 41, 

Baridrd, a river, 284. 

Hauidra, 284. 

Barigitd, 156. 

IIarihara, 255, 257, Stc. 
IlARl^AlGUM^SIlt, 214, 

Bari ndmdmrzta, 47. 

BarHapluta, 162, 166. 

Baridiz, 112, 146, 162. 
HariprasAda, 23. 

HaRIRAma CHACRAVARTf, 45. 
Bartialandha, 158. 

Bdrivania purddia , 287. 

HArdn AdrashId, 5 15. 

Hasan ben Srhaib, 171. 
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Hasan Subah, 226. 

Basta, 151, 336, 353, 363. 
Hastindpura, 215, 283. 

Hayap 151. 

Bdzdrehs, 230. 
m6i, 244. 

H^lIrIja, 21, 49. 

HelAyudha, 20, 47, 58, 64, 79, 
132. 

HiMA CHANDRA, 44, 50, 58, 66, 
206, &c. 

H6ma s^tri, 44. 

Hierocles, 202, 204. 

Bindevi language, 22. 

Bindi language, 22, 23, Sic. 
Bindupati princes, 65, 258. 
Bindurdya, 258. 

Bindustdni, 23, Stc. 

Bira, 157. 

Btraca, 157. 

BitdpaddiUf 166, &c. 

Bdrd, 477, 478, 526. 

Honain, 348. 

Bumdyun ndmeh^ 167, 172. 

Husain Hinzi, 168. 

Husain VfS.iRZt 167, &c. 

Hushenc, testament of, 167, 1 
171. 

Bylobii, 203. 

Hypatia, 443, 501, 503. 

Hypsicles, 492. 

I. 

IbrahIm ben Salat, 348. 
TcUlu^ljebhaht 339. 

ImXdi racshAmalla, 274, 276. 
Imam Japer, 226, 230. 

Indra, 6, 39. Many Indras 
mitted by the Jainas, 214, 
iNDRABHto, 315, 316. 

TOL. II. 


Indrdsana, 152. 

Tndravajra, 160, 164. 

Ind?avansa, 103, 160. 

Induvadand, 161. 

Inscriptions, general remarks on* 
238, &c., 287. Inscription on 
the pillar at Beddl, 17 ; at 
Buddha gay a, 17 ; at Cintra in 
Portugal, 241 ; on the pillar at 
Delhi, 232 ; from Tipura^ 241 ; 
at Gdrahhpur, 247 ; from Ckim. 
tradurg, 254, 266 f 284; at Cu- 
rugdde, 267 \ at Kurrah, 277; 
at Sdrandt'ha, 278 ; in the dis- 
trict of Dindjpur, 279 ; at 
Mongir, 280, 281 ; at Bidigal 
and Goujda, 283 ; in Bihar, 
28 9 ; at Tdrdcha^di, 295 ; at 
Ujjayani, 297. 

Is’hak ben Honain, 345, 348. 

Ismailtydhs, 225, 226. 

f^wARA crIsh^a, 74. 

I^warAnanda, 40. 

It, 37. 

J. 

JaqannAt'ha, 117. 

Jagati, 152, 160. 

Jagati {pancti), 153. 

Jagati [^trishfuhh^, 153. 

Jaghanya chapald, 154. 

Jainas, 191, &c., 315, 8tc. 

Jaladhara, 157. 

Jaladhara mdld, 160. 

Jalaharadia, 157. 

Jal6ca, 198, 

Jaloddhatagatd, 110, 160. 

. ' Jamaca, 158. 

Jambu dwipa, 179. 

Jambusara, 450. 

2 L 



Jdiiaeif 163. 

Janam^jaya, 283 285. 

Japila, 28 9, &c. 

JAtacXr^ava, 385, 410, 482, 8tc. 
Jdti, 88. 

Jdtimdld, 177, 178, &c. 

Ja~vipuld^ 158. 

Jaumarat 45. 

Jdwiddn kkird, 167, 171. 
Jayachaudea, 240, 286. 

Jayadeva, 87, 95, 

JayAditya, 9, 40, 55, 249, 8ic. 
Jayanta, 14, 41. 

JayapAla, 280. 

JayavarmA, 299, 309. 

Jehhahj 335. 

Jehr, 435. 

JehAngIr, 396, 452. 

Jhallandf 157. 

130, 164. 

JinaSt 206, 207, &c. 

JinAndra, 6, 39, 40, 55. 

Jiva, 194. 

JivA aH68HA swAwi, 47. 

395, 427, 456, 476. 
Jnydndmnta, 48. 

JnyAnArAja, 428, 451 
JnyXnAndra saraswatI, 13,41. 
JumarAnanpI, 45, 46. 

JydihVhuj 339. 

Jydtish, the calendar appended to 
the Fddas, 63. 

Jydtish, a metre, 87, 155. 
JydtishmdH ( trisMubh), 153. 

K. 

Kalb, kalhuldkrah^ 340. 

Kankarafj 508. 

Khidls, 33. 

Kheridn, 336. 


Khuldsatu' Ihisdb, 435, 489, 516, 
524. 

L. 

Lacskmi^ 161. 

LAcsHwicAsA, 220, 224, 323, 395r 

423, 452, &c. 459, 484. 
Lacshmidhardf 160. 

Lacshmivarma, 299. 

LAf>HAcHARYA, 409. 

Lngdlicd 158. 

Laghu dry a siddhdnta, 467. 

Laghu hhushadi.a cdnti, 42. 

Laghu hodha^ 48. 

Laghu caumudt, 14, 42. 

Laghu paribhdshd vriiii, 42. 

Laghu sabdarainaj 13, 41, 

Laghu iabddndu, 13, 41. 

Laghu vaiydcaraiia siddhdnta 
manjushd, 42. 

Laghu vasish Vha siddhdnta, 377, 379 
392. 

Laghu vritti, 44. 

Lalandj 110, 160. 

LAlasinha, 409. 

Lalitd, 131, 154, 160, l63, 165. 
Laliia pada, 160. 

Laliia purdiia, 199. 

Lalia, 332v 358, 359, 360. 

Lancd, meridian of, 414, &c., 427. 
Languages used by Hindu poets, 
1, &c. 

Latdj 162. 

Lavali^ 165. 

Leonardo Bonacgi, 433, &c., 487^ 
&c., 498, 516. 

Liber Abb act, 435. 

Ltld, 162. 

Lildchdld, 161. 
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UUmtx, 97, 157, 379, 419, &c. 
Lildpavattj 161. 

Lipta, 358, 527, 528. 

L6canAt'ha, 57. 

L6capala, 280. 

Itdcdydta school, 219. 
icTZa, 156, 161. 

Lubdhaca, a star, 352, 464. 

Lunar race, 256. 

M. 

MacatQj the symbol of the Indian 
cupid, 89. The constellation 
Capricorn, 369, 465. 

Macaranda, 47. 

Maoarandicd, 163. 

Madaldc^hd, 159. 

J^adamcLttd j 163. 

Madanagriha, 157. 

Madanahard^ 157. 

Madanalalitdf 162. 

MadanapAla dAva, 286. 

Maddndkdt 160. 

MAdhava AchXrya, 38, 43, 55, 

60,205,257. 

Mddhavt, 55. 

Mddhavicd^ 163. 

Mddhavtya vntti on PAAini, 9, 
38,43, 48. 

MadhUf 158. 

Madhuhhdvdf 156. 

Madhu md dhavi , 55, 161. 
Madhumati, 159. 

MadhusudAna, 46, 49. 

Madhya, see Medhya. 

Madhya, 158. 

Madhya aaumudi, 14, 41. 
Madhyacshamd, 161. 

Madhyd jydtishmati, 153. 
M^dhyamdhara'ia, 426. 


I Madhya mandramd, 41, 42. 
Mddkyandina, 427. 

Madird, 163, 

Madru, 273. 

Mdgadha 179, 182. 

Mdgadht dialect, 1, 2, 32, 66, 213» 
316. 

MAgha, 75, 78, 80, 84, 98, 104» 
112, 120, 131, 132. 

Maghd, 335, 355, &c., 360. 
Mahdhhdraia, 473, 475. 
Mahdhhdshya on PAlfrlNl, 7, &c,, 
21, 37, 40. 

Mahdbhdshya pradtpa, 40. 
Mahdcdvya, siK poems thus desig- 
nated, 84. 

Mahdchapald, 154. 

Makdlacshmt. 159. 

Mahdmdlicd, 162. 

Mahdrdshfra language, 29, 68, 

103. 

Mahdrdshfra, a metre, 90, 157. 
Mahdrdshfra Brdhma'Aas, 179. 
MahAvIra, 315, 316, 317. 
Mahdvnhatt, 152, 

Mahdyuga, 414, 448. 

MahAIwara vaidya, 58, 

Mahi, 158. 

MAnfsHAf-fA, 44. 

MahIchandra, 286, 

MahIpAla DfivA, 280. 

MahishAsura, 248. 

Mdkishya, 181. 
ilfaArctffa language, 29,103. 

Mdinda, 158. 

Mait*hila dialect, 27. 

Mait'hila Brdhma'Aas, 179, 189. 
MaitrAya, 59. 

MaitrAya racbhita, 9, 38, 43, 
55. 
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Mdl, 434. 

Mdla, 305, 306. 

Mdli, 94, 110, 156, 161, 
Mdldcdra^ 182. 

Mdlddhara, 162. 

Mdlati, 159, 160, 163, 164, 165. 
Mdlati rnddhava, 115, 135. 

Mdlatt mdld, 160. 

Mdldvtj 157. 

Mdli, 182- 
Mdlini, 115, 161. 

Mallicd, 119, 159, 163. 
Manahansa, 161. 

Manamata hills, 241. 

Mdd,a\)aca^ 159. 

Md^avaca cridd, 119, 159. 
Manddcini, 160. 

Manddcrdnidj 112, 142, 162. 
Mandartf 158. 

MaMbandha, a metre, l59. 
MaMbandha tribe, 180, 183. 
Madicdra, 180. 

MANICYA CHANDRA, 1. 

MaM gwda nicuTa^ 110, 161. 
Madi madhydf 159. 

Mctdi mdldf 160. 

Ma'dimanjarif 163. 

Madi prahhd^ 

Manjartf 161, 165. 

162. 

Manyuhhdskidt, 130, 161, 165. 
Manjugiti, 154. 

Manjusaurahha, 165. 

Mandrarndf 38, 41, 45, 
Mandramd^ a metre, 159. 
Mandramd vritti, 48. 
Mctndranjana, 453. 

Mansur, 167. 

Mant'hdna, 159. 

Manu, see Menu. 


ManziU of the moon, 328. 

MarahaUdf a metre 90, 157. 
MArapa, 257. 

Mdricha, 394, 396, 397. 454. 
Mdrichif 324, See Mdrtcha. 
Matallicd^ 119, 159. 

Mdtangt, 159. 

Mat'hurd, 69. 

Mat’hur65a, 56. 

MatirXma, 23, 95. 

Mdtrd, 70, 71, 151. 

Mdtrd cTi handaSt 78, 153. 

Mdtrd samacdj 86, 110, 155. 

Matsya purdda, 350. 

Mattd, 110, 157, 159. 

Mattdj cridd, 163. 

Malta mdtanga Uldcara, 164. 

Malta mayxitaf 130, 161. 

Matter, believed by the Jainas to 
be eternal, 194. 

Mauctica ddma, 160. 

Mauctica mdld, 160. 

Maulica BrdhmadaSt 190. 

Ma~vipuld 158. 

Mdyd, 161. 

Mayura sdridi, 159. 

Mddahhilla, 184. 

Medhya, 529. 

MfiDINfoARA, 19, 20, 58. 

Mi dint cdtka, 58. 

Megasthenes, 200, 204. 

Mdgha ddta. 84, 112, 113. 

Mdgha visp' hurjita, 163. 

Mejdlisu' ImurnGnin, 225. 

Melic Muhammed JaisI, 23. 

Menu, 177. 

Menu yuga, 414 . 

Mdsha, 328, 329, 365, 365, 473, 
474. 

iffiwaia (MI-shAa-Ailah;, 508. 
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Mibira, 389, 476, 482. See Va- 
rXba uihira. 

Mtna^ 369, 473. 

Mi^ra, 46a 
Miira dialect, 1. 

Miira, a surname, 189. 
MitahMshHif 452 a 
Mit^hild^ 27, 69. 

Mit'huna, 381, 465. 

Mle'ch'has, 184, 192, 198, 411. 
MddaccL^ 160. 

Mohsen FXnI, 226. 

Mdian&caf 160. 

Mrsgasiras, 332, 353, 363. 
Mrigindrct, 158, 

Mrigindramuc^ha, 161. 

Mrigi^ 158. 

Mnta sanjtvinij 64. 

Muahkher^ 343, 

Muc'ha chapald, 154. 

Muctaca, 133. 

MucufA, 18, 54. 

Mudgapa, 257. 

JMuferrehu' IJcultib, 173. 
Mugdkabddha, 15, 86. 

Mugdhabddka parisiihia, 46. 
Mugdhabddhintf 56. 

Muhammed Asu’tWAFX al Bux^ 
jdntf 445, 513, 524, &;C. 
Muhammed Apzal, 23, 

Muhammed ben IsRiHfM al 

Faxdri, 504, 509. 

Muhammed ben Musa, 444, 

498, 509, &c. 535. 

Muhammed Khunt, 92. 

Muhammed of Ttztn. 329. 
Mukammedan sects, 225. 

MuhI den Yahya, 348. 

Muhurta chinidmu'dif 323, 
Mukdbalah, 435, 436, 489. 


Mukaddim, 343. 

Mula, 340. 

MullA Alt, 228. 

MuNfSwARA, 220, 224, 323, 324^ 
358, 376, 378, 396, 454, 467^ 
473. 

Munja, 53, 462. 

MunjAla, 375, 378, 379, 380, 

385, 461. 

Mut Mura, 29, 60. 

MurArI, 45. 

M5rch'hA KhAn, 56. 
Murdhdhhishtcta, 189, 

Muru character, 29. 

N. 

Nacshatras, 321, &c. 

Madi, 161. 

Nagdlicd, 158. 

Nagdni, 158. 

Nagdm, 158. 

Nagdnicd, 158. 

Ndgari writing, 27. 

Ndga sioariipiiit, 118, 159, 

NAg65a, 13, 14, 41, 42. 

Ndgi ( gdyatri ), 152. 

NAodjf BHA'ffA, 40, 41. 

Ndgult, 286. 

Nd'i, 181. 

Naishadhiya, 84, 104, 105. 
Naigdyica, . 

Ndkis, 434. 

Nala, 74, &tc. 105. 

Mala, champ'd, 105, 135. 

Maid day a, 74, 75. 

Ndma mdld, 20- 
Ndma nidkdna, 20. 

Ndma pdrdyada, 16. 

Nd-adri* ka cdsha, 20. 

Nandaci^Ora, 46. 
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Nandana, 162. Niitpdla, 162. 

Nanddvarta, 211. Nivartana, 312. 

Nandi. 49. Nivrtt^ 153. 

Nandigrdma, 450. . Nonius, 500. 

mndimuchi, 161. Nrisinha, 359, 376, 377, 379^ 

Ndpita, 181, 185. 396, 426, 451, 452, 

Ndrdcha, ]62. Nrisinha champil, 

Naha verma, 298, 309. Nuneb, 500. 

NArXyaiJa BHAffA tAra. 64. 65. 68. Nurullah, 225, 227, 


118, 132. 

NXrXyAiJa CHACRAVARXf. 56. 
Narcufaca^ 148, 162. 
Nardhafaca, 162. 

Narendra, 163. 

Ndri, 158. 

NasIruddIn Tust, 345, 348. 
Nasrullah, AdulmXla, 168. 
Nd&tica school, 219. 

Nafa, 184, 185. 

Nafaca, 185. 

Nafagati, 161^ 

Ndfih, 329. 

Navdmdlini, 160. 

Navdncura, 453. 

Jfa-vipuld, 158. 

Ndya, 181. 

Ndyaca, 289, 291. 
NayanXnanda, 57. 
NayapAda, 280. 

Nerungala rAjX, 274. 
Nethrahj 334, 

Nicfidchcha vritta, 39 9. 
Nigha^fu^ 20, 43. 

Nila, 162.’ 

NiLACA^f’HA, 57, 

Nila purddia, 198. 

Nila swarupaj 160. 

NirucH, 20, 43. 

NirvdAa, 319. 

NiMda^ 180. 


N^shIrvAn, 167, 172. 

Nyancu sdri'^i (vrihaii), 152. 
Nydsa, 40. 

NyAya panchAnana, 46. 

0 . 

Odra, 179. 

Odra ddsa, 28, 69. 

OJha, 189, 

Ordu xehdn, 33* 

P. 

Paciolo, 433, 490, &c. 

Pdda^ 70; 73, 96, 153. 

Pada chandricd, 18, 49, 54, 
Padackaiur'drdha, 165. 
Pdddculaca^ 87, 155, 156. 

Pada manjart, 13, 38, 40, 57. 
Pddanivrit gdyatri^ 152, 
Pdddnudhydta, 303. 
PadapancH, 153. 

Paddrfha caumudi, 56. 
Paddvalt, 48. 

PadmanAbha, 422, 470. 
PadmanAbhadatta, 47. 
Padmandhha vija, 422. 
Padmdvati, 156. 

PajjaXid, 156. 

Paiidchi dialect, 1, 66, 67. 
Paitdmaha bhdshya, 398. 
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Paitdmaha siddhdnta, 387i 388^ 

396, 408, 457, 480. 

Pdli, 213,316, 317. 

Paly as, 217. 

Pa^ava, 110, 159. 

Pancaj avail, 161. 

Pancdvali, 161. 

Pancha chdmara, 162, 163. 

Panchdla, 158. 

Pancha siddhdnta, 353. 

Pancha siddhdnticd, 357, 39 0» 

409, 478, &c. 

Panchatantra, 166, &c., 361, 482. 
Pancti, 152, 153, 159. 

Pdndya, 273. 

Panjicd pradijpa, 49. 
miNi, 4, &c. 11,37, 40. 

Pddiiniya mala darpa'ia, 43. 
Pdpdpuri, 215. 

Paramahansa, 220. 

Paramdrhata, 219. 

Parangamd, 157. 

ParIsara, 353, 355, 427, 448, 
473, 474. 

Pdrdsara siddhdnta, 180, 378, 

382, 416. 

Parihhdshds, 38, 42, 47. 
Parihhdshdrt'ha sangraha, 42. 
Parilhdshd vritti, 42. 

Parihhdshendu idc'hara, 14,42. 
Paribhdshdndu ifchara cdsicd, 42. 
Paricshd, 64. 

Parigtti,\S^» 

Pariiishia prahddha, 45. 

Parxiishia siddhdnta ratndcara, 

45. 

Pardshdih, 152. 

PXRgWANiT’HA, 317. 

Pdrt'hapura, 451. 

PXrvat(, 248, 271. 


Patanjali, 7, 37, 40, 63. 

Pat'hyd, 73. 119, 154, 157. 

Pat'hyd {jgancti), 153. 

Pat'hyd ( vnhati ), 152. 

Paiiacila, 303, 306, 30 9. 

Paffasutrd cdra, 185. 

Patticara, 181. 

Paulisa siddhdnta, 387, 414, 480. 
Pdumd, 156. 

Pdvitra, 159. 

Pdwdpuri^ 215, 319. 

Pdyittd, 159. 

Payddhara 151. 

Pelilevf translation of the fables 
ofPiLPAY, 171. 

Pen/aii language, 33, 69. 

Persian translation of the fables 
of PiLPAY, 167, &c. of the 

Upanishads, 197; of^ the Lild~ 
vatt, 420. 

Persians, their ancient religion, 
199, 200. 

P'hdlguntf 335, 336. 

PhIgar, 504. 

Philostratus, 201, 204. 

Rid, 158. 

PiLPAY. fables of, 166, See., 482, 
511. 

Pina nitambd, 162. 

PiNGALA, 63, &CC., 97. 

Pingala praedia, 65. 

Pingala vntti, 65, 91, 92, 102. 
Pipilica madhyd, 153. 

Planets, Hindu theory of their 
motions, 374, &c., 415. 
Plavangamd, 157. 

Punt, 202. 

Polar star, 327, 328. 

PoRPHYRXUS, 202. 

Prabhd, 41. 
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PrahM, a metre, 160. 

Prabhadraca, 161. 

Prabkivati^ 161. 

Prabddha chandrodaya,^ 103. 
Prabddha pracdsa^ 48. 

Prabddhitd, 161. 

Prachita, 144, 164. 

Prdchya dialect, 68. 

Pidchya vrUti, or vnita^ 78, 155. 
Priority 1, &c. 21, &c. 66, 213i 
316. 

PrdcTit raeasaree, 88. 

Prdcnta cdmadhenut 46. 

PrdcrHa chandricd, 44, 48. 

Prdcrita lanciiwara, 48. 

Prdcnta mandramd, 22, 44* 

Prdcrita Pingala, 22, 65. 

Prdcrita pracdia, 48. 

Pracritij 163. 

Pracriyd caumuM, 10, 11, 14, 21 
38, 31. 

Pracriyd, ratna, 49. 

Pradtpa manjari, 57. 

Pradyumna, 40 9. 

Pragtti, 154. 

Prahara'da cahitd, 161. 

Praharshii^t, 115, 145, 160. 
Prajdpati^ a star, 352, 353, 
Prajjaiica, 156. 

Pramadd, 154, 161. 

Pramd'ka, 530. 

Pramddii, 74, 118. 

Pramddicd, 159, 162. 
Pramitdcshard, 86, 110, 100. 
PramniB, 201. 

Pramudita vadand, 160. 

Prdd^a, 392. 

Prasdda 38, 41, 43, 49. 

Praina cdsHfiy 479, 

Pratidra panctif 163. 


PratXpa dhavala BfiVA, 289, 
&c. 

Prafihdra, 292. 

Pratimaiidala, 399. 

Pratipa, 49. 

PratishVha, 158. 

PratishV hd gdyatri, 152. 
Prativdsudevas, 218. 

Pratydptdd^ 165. 

Praudha mandramd, 13, 41. 

Pravara, 305. 

Pravara lalitd, 162. 

Pravrittaca, 78, 79, 155. 
PRiT’HdDACA swAmI, 380, 392» 
397, 408, 414, 422, 467, 470. 
PaiTHUYAfiAS, 477. 

PriPhwi, 162. 

Priyd, 158. 

Priyamvadd, 160. 

Prose, Sanscrit, 133. 

Prosody, writers on, 63, &c. 
Ptolemy, 329, 347, 348, 351, 383» 
384, 400, 411, 527. 

Polina, 388, 415, 472, 482. 

Puliia siddkdnta, 388. 

Punarvasv, 332, 333, 387, 391, 
Pwddraca, 185. 

PdnjarAja, 21, 44. 

Purddias^ 4, 5, 18. 

Purastdd jydtishmati, 153. 

Picrastdd vrihati, 152. 

Puraushdiik, 152. 
i P^Rli’ACHANDRA, 49. 

Purdhita, 314. 

PoRtrsHAcARA, 48. 

Puru8h6ttama, 19, 20, 390. 
Puru3h6ttama d6va, 40, 41, 47^ 
55, 58. 

Purva bhddrapada, 343. 

Purva p'hdlgmi, 336. 
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PuTvdshdd > ha , 357, 

Purva varsha , 208. 

Pushpaddna ^ 163. 

Pushpitdgrdj 124, 129, 164. 
Pushya, 334. 

. Puta , 160, 

R. 

Eabhasa, 53, 59, 

RabhasapXla, 20. 

RacshImalla, 274, &c. 

Racshita, 40. 

Pddd ( Pdrct ), 179, 188, 189. 
RaddMj 93, 156. 

RAdhAcrishna, 47. 

Bdghava pdndaviyaj 98, 102. 
Baghunandana, 45, 

BaGHUNAt’hA CH a CRAVARTl, 

57. 

Paghu vansa , 84, 100, S:c. 124, 
&c. 

PohgSf 33. 

BahasAnandI, 45. 

Pajaca ^ 184, 185. 

Pdja AiWy 55. 

Pdj(t mdrtad^daj 463. 

Pdja nighantd , 20. 

BAjapAla, 280. 

Pajaputra , 180^ 

BAma, 49, 197. 

BAmabhadra, 46. 

BAmacAnta, 47. 

BAmachandra, 10, &c. 41, 47, 
379. 

PdmachdndTicdf 102. 

BAmA GRISHINA, 453. 

BAma crishiJa dAva, 454. 
BAmadAsa,' 45. 

BAmad^va mi^ra, 49. 

BAmAnanda, 46, 57. 

2 


BAma nArAtana, 48. 

RAmanAt’ha, 45. 

RamAnAt’ha vidyA vAches- 
pati, 57. 

Pamadii, 158. 

RAmAnuja, 205. 

RAma nyAyAlancAra, 47. 
RAmaprasAda tarcAlancAra, 
57. 

RAmaprasAda t a r c a vAaffiA, 
46. 

BAma rAja, 76. 

BAmASrama, 54, SiC, 

RAma tarca vAgiSa, 46, 57. 
Pdmdyana of TulasIdAsa, 94, 
102 , 

Pdmdyand of VAlmici, 101 103. 
Rdmd vydcaradia, 4 9, 

Paml/idf 158. 

BAm^^wara, 47, 57. 

Raratarca malla, 345. 

Paiidd, 154. 

RanganAt’ha, 324, 396, 421> 

452, 454. 

Bantidi6va, 20, 59, 

Pasamuldj 157. 

Pasamanjari , 95. 

Pat ' hdddhatd , 104, 160. 

Pasi, 158. 

BaTICANTA TARCAVAGi^A, 46. 

Patna cdsha, 20, 59. 

Batnagarbha, 357. 

Patna mdld^ a dictionary, 20 ; a 
grammar, 47 ; an astronomical 
work, 323, 363. 

Pa ^ vipuld ^ 158. 

RAya MucnfA MAwi, 18, 54. 
Becorbe, Robert, 430, 434. 
Regions of the world sacred to 
the Jainas, 220, 8n!. 

B 2 
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jRehhtah, 33> 

Bevati, 325, 328, 331, &c. 343, 
464, 

Bigve8.at followers of the, 260. 
BisM, 344. 

BtshahTia^ 208, 319. 

BisJialTia gaja vilasitA, 162. 

BUhis, seven, 352, 255. 

Bohini, 331, 553, 358. 

Bold, 90, 92, 156. 

Bdmaca siddhdnta, 386, 338, 400, 
411, 476. 

Buchird, 115, 130, 157, 161. 
Bucmamti, 110, 159. 

Budruj 20, 59. 

Budra ydmalatantra, 177. 
Buyamdld, 48. 

B'u.pamdlij 159. 

S. 

^dhari dialect, 68. 

^alda caustuhha, 13, 41. 

^alda gJidsM, 46. 

^ahddnusdsana, 44. 

^abda ratna, 13, 41. 

^abda raindvaU, 56, 

^alddriiava, 20, 59. 

^abdendu sdc'hara, 13, 14, 41. 
^ahdicdbharadLat 49. 

Sdhrangicd, 161. 

^dca, l79. 

§dcci dwipa, 179, 

^dca era, 478. 

Sacalta, 5, 48, 323, 358, 359. 
Sdcalya sanhiid, 324, 333, 391^ 
382, 352, 358, 377. 

^dcamhhari, 92, 234. 

Sdcdrd dialect, 68. 

^acafa hheda, 332. 

SacaxAyana, 5, C, 39, 48. 


^accari, 161. 

^dc'Tid^ 477. 

S aether a, 180. 

^acuntald, 136. 

Sactasinha, 198, 318. 

^adikiyahs, 230. 

Sdhitya derpana, 67, 68, 98. 
^dilaiichd, 162. 

Saitava, 64- 
Saivas, 197. 

Salama, 515. 

Salila nidhi, 163. 

Sdlini, 104, 160. 

SalivAhana, 59. 

SalmAn, 348. 

Sdlura, 164. 

Samanseans, 203. 

Sdmdni, 74, 118. 

Samdnied, 159, 162. 

Samanid, 49, 

Samdiodhanai 435. 

Sdmbher, 92. 

&amlhu, a metre, 164. 

Samhhu, a metre 163. 

Sambhtj, 271, 272. 

Samet sic bar a, 212, 

SammdM, 158. 

Samudratatd, 163. 

Sammt, in inscriptions, sometimes 
denotes the year of the reign, 
246, 281. 

Sancaba, 16, 95, 114, 205. 

Sdneard dialect, 68. 

^anc^ha edra, 180 . 

I^anc’ha ddraca, 180. 

^anc^kandti, 159. 

Sdnc'hya, 194, 219. 

Sdnehya edried, 74. 

Sanenti, 163. 

Saneshiptasdra, 45, 46. 
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Sancumatif 153. 

‘§A]J]SlLA, 188. 

Sangama, 255, &c. 

Sangitif 154. 

Sa'igraha'Ai ratna, 220 . 

Sanhitdj 477. | 

Sangatd, 159 . 

Sanmaulica BrdhmanaSf 189. 
Sctnnydsis, 202. 

Sansirdvarta^ 20. 

Sanscdras, 192. 

SanscrUa, 1, &c. Derivation of 
the word, 2. 

Sanstdrd punctih, 153. 

Sanyuctdy 159, 

Sapia satif 74. 

Sara, 151. 

^drabha, 365, 366. 

J§arahhd, 162. 

Sdrdmnta, 48. 

SaraiJad^va, 49. 

Sdranga^ 159. 

Saranga, 160. 

Sarangaca, 161, 

Sdrangi, 159. 

Sdrasi, 163. 

Sdrasundari, 56 . * 

Sdrctswata, 15, 

Sdraswatct Brdhma'iias, 179, 188, 
213. 

Sdraswata nation and language, 
21, 69, 213. 

Saraswaii, a river, 21, 

Saraswatt hdla hdiii, 21. 

Saraswatt cd'Afhdb?tdrana, 22, 
49. 

Saraswdit pracHyd, 44. 

S dr avail, 159. 

Sardilla, 162, 163. 
tSdrdiUla lalita, 162, 


idrdula vicridiin, 111, 141, 143, 
145, 147, 163, 

Barmin, see German, 

SIrngadhara, 236. 

^drngadhara paddhati, 236. 

Sdrngi, 159. 

Sard j a, 152. 

Sdru, 158. 

SARVAnnARA, So, 55. 

Sarvdnanda, 55. 

Sarva varman, 44. 

&aSt, 158. 

&aH cald, 162. 

^aii vadand, 159, 163. 

^diwata, 20, 5 9. 

^atahJiishd, 342, 363. 

Patacas of Bhartri hari, 174, 
Satah pancti, 153. 

SatAnanda, 3S5, 390, 409, 482, 
485. 

Sati, 158. 

Satovrthdti, 152. 

&atrunjay(Z^ 215, 

Sat sal, 88, 89. 

Sxtvaci, 81, 

Saugatas, 219. 

Saumyd, 87? 155, 

Saura days, 415. 

Saurahhdca, 131, 165, 

^darasdni dialect, 66, 67. 
Saurdslitra, 88. 

SaurdsUra metre, 88, 90, 156. 
Saura siddMnta, 381,^ 387, 388, 
392, 480. 

Sdvana days, 414. 

Sa VERNA, 188. 

Sayana Xcharta, 9, 43, 257. 
Scandha, 154. 

Scandhdgrivd, 152. 

&erfah, 336. 
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German, a common termination of 
proper names, IS 9, 303. 

ServiSru Tnivinf, 235, 240, 

286. 

159. 

^eshUj 159. 

S^SHANlGA, 63. 

Seven Rzshis, 349, 352, Their 
motion, 355. 

ShIdmAn, 230. 

ShAh JehAn, 319. 

Shaij 434. 

ShanmAtura, 331. 

Shanzehah^ 169, 

Shaipadd^ 156. 

Shai padicdi 90, 91. 

SMulah. 340. 

JSherafdnj 329. 

Shidhs, 225, S:c. 

&icnd, 87, 94, 155, 156, 165. 
&ic’harin{i 114, 148, 150, 162. 
&icshd, 43. 

Siddhaca, 163. 

Siddhdnta caumudi^ 12, 21, 38, 41. 
SiddMnta chandricd^ 44. 

SiddhdntA sanhitd sdra samucJi- 
chaya^ 451. 

Siddhdnta sdrvahhauma^ 324, &c., 

352, 359, 379, 396, 401. 
Siddhdnta Hrdma'ii, 324, Sec.) 350, 
352, 376, 385, 393, &c., 396, 
419. 

Siddhdnta sundara, 325, 327, 451. 
Siddhdnta iattwa vivecA. 453, see 
Tattwa viveca, 

Siddhdrt'ha, 251, 318. 
iStghrahddha, 48. 

^ighrdchcha^ 401. 

SiUs, their sacred writings, 69. 
Silk, 185. 


Silvester II., pope, 488. 

Simac ul dazil, 337. 

SiMEO Sethus, 171, 172. 

Sind hindy 428, 5 04, 50 9, &c. 
SiNDHU, 298. 

Sinhdlddf 157. 

SinTiandda, 161. 

Sinhdmldca, 157. 

Sinhavierdnta, 144, 164. 

Sinhini, 154. 

Sinhd nnatd, 161. 

^Ira dAva, 42. 

^irdmaM, 323, &c. 

^irsTidy 159. 

Szsd, 159. 

Si^upAla, 80. 

^isupdla Iddha, SO, 120 — 124, 132. 
givA, 248, 256. 

Siva sHAifA, 13. 

SivadAsa, 45, 87. 

§ivad]6va, 49. 

^IVArAmA CHACRAVARTf, 45. 

Siva swAMf, 49. 

J^lo'ca, 70, 118, 119. 
l^o'hhd^ 163. 

I§dbhdvatty 161. 

Solar race, 28 6| 318. 

SoLiNus, 202. 

Sumabh^’pAla, 274. 

S6mAcara, 63. 

Sdmandt*hat in Guzerat, 90. 
Sdmardji, 159. 

Soma siddhanta, 377, 382. 
S6m^:§wara DAvadi, 272. 
Sommomcodorrif 196. 

SoraiVhd metre, 88, 90, 156. 

Soul, 194. 

Sp’h6^Atana, 48. 

Sp^lmU, 325, 395, 406, 456. 
Sp^huia Sara, 406. 
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S^'linia siddhdnta, 391. 

Spots in the moon, 244. 

Sragdhardt 116, 163. 

Sragmrui^ 11 7, 160. 

Sraj\ 161. 

^raTTicfcTia, 196, 203. 

^ravacas, 195. 

^ravand, 341, 358. 

t§re^icdf 160. 

^ra, 158, 160. 
Sriba-llabhAchArya, 46. 
^rIbhadra, 49. 

SrIchandra d6va, 286, 

^RiDHARA, 422, 46 9, 500. 
SrIdHARA CHACRAVARTl, 47. 
Sridhara swAMf, 116, 357. 
^rIharsha, 84, 98, 104, 188. 
§RfpALA, 286. 

^RfpATi, 323, 363. 

^rIpati datta, 45. 

jirtputUf 160. 

SrIsh^^a, 386, 388, 40 7, 476, 
480. 

SRlSHficHARA, 41. 

^rtvatsaf 210 . 

>§ruta bddha, 65. 

Stanza in Sanscrit poetry, how 
composed, 70. 

Stephanus Byzantinus, 202. 
Strabo ; his account of Indian 
classes, 200, &c. 

Stri, 158. 

SuBANDHU, 98, 134, 135. 
Suhhadraca, 161. 

^ubhAnga, 20. 

^SuhJidshita ratna scindohd, 53, 462. 
SuBH^TTI CHANDRA, 49, 54. 
Suhddhint, 46. 

Suceiarct, 161, 

)$uclahalAs, 218. 


i^ucldmharas, 220 . 

^uddhAvirdj, 159. 

Buddha viral rtshabTia, 165. 
SuDDHODANA, 251. 

Sudhd, 162. 

SudhAcara, 48. 

SuDHARMA SwAlVlf, 316, 317. 

Sudhct irdtriya Brdhmanas, 188. 
^udhdiuhddTiaj 47. 
j^udras, 178. 

SuGATA, 206, 251. 

Sugzti, 154. 

Sumdlati, 159. 

Sumdmicd, 159. 

J^umbhadesat 179, 

Sumuchi, 160. 

Sunandinif 161. 

Sunap'ha, 529. 

SUNDARA, 95, 

SundarAnanda, 57. 

Sundari, 129, 163. 

Sunder, 23. 

Sunnis. 226, Rcc. 

Supadma, 47, 56. 

Supadma dhdtupdta, 47. 

Supadma macaranda, 47. 

Supadma pariisTita^ 47. 

Supavitrd^ 161. 

SupratishV lid f 158. 

Supriydy 151. 

Surasd^ 163. 

^urasenOf 66 . 

Si^TRYA, 375, 377. 

SuryadAsa, 421, 422, 428, 451. 
Surya pracdiat 451. 

Surya siddhdnta, 323, &c., 349, 
351, &c., 378, 382, 388 &c. 
SuRYAsuRi, 451, 454. 

Suryavansa^ 318. 

S UiUd, 342. 
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Suvadanx, 116. 

Suvdsa, 159. 
i^ushamz, 159, 

SuSH^NA cavirAja, 45. 

Suta, 132, 

Sutras of Nrisinha, 453. 

Sutras of PAnini, 5, 40 ; of Pin- 
gala, 63. 

Suvadandf 163. 

Swdgatd, 104, 130, 160. 

SwAmI, 20, 49. 

Swdmi, 314. 

Swaraj, 153. 

Swastica, 209. 

Swdti, 337. 

SwayampracA^Ananda, 42. 
Swcr'iagrdma, 179. 

Swi:TAc:6TU, 251. 

§vv^t6tpala, 461. 

Syauras, 195. 

Syenicd, 160. 

T. 

Tahdyi, 333. 

Tahririi Imcjcstij 345. 

TaTiyat, 333. 

Tdjaca, 526. 

Taijasa sarira, 194. 

Tailanga Brdhma^iias, 179. 
rcti'ZaTzp-a language, 31. 

T silica, 182. 

TAjuddIn, 173. 

Tdla, 151. 

'Tali, 158. 

Tdmarasa, 160, 164. 

'Tamhuli, 182. 

Tdmracuia, 180. 

Tamul language, 29. 

Td'Adava, 151. 

'Tai^6in, 63. 


Tanlica, 182. 

Tdnti, 180. 

Tantra, in astronomy, 477. 

Tautras, 18, 177, 185, 8cc. 
Tantrapradipa, 43. 

Tantravdya, 180, 181, 183. 
Tanumadhyd, 159, 

Tanwi, 163. 

Tctraca, 161. 

TARAcHANf)f, 290. 

Taralanayani, 160. 

Tarangintf 49. 

TArapAla, 59. 

Tarf^ tarfahy 335 . 

TdriWivj Ihucami., 510, 518. 

Tata, 160. 

Tattwa hddhini, 13, 41. 

Taftwa chandra, 14, 38, 41. 

Tattwa mvica, 324, 352, 359, 379, 

I 453. 

Ta-mpuld^ 158. 

Tclinga language, 31. 

Teppas, 33. 

ThAdit, 345,348,383. 

T'haQura, 189. 

Thurayyd, 331. 

Tied sarvaswa, 55. 

Tilaca, 159. 

Tinnd, 158. 

Tipura, 241. 

TirJiutiya dialect, 27 ; writing, 
242, 247. 

Tirnd, 158. 

Tirt^hancara^ 213. 

Tit'U, 364. 

Tddala tantra, 178. 

Tdmara, 159. 

Tdtaca, 74, 110, 160. 

T5talA, 292.' 

Trilhangi, 157. 
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Tricdiida^ 52, 53. 

TricctMa chintdma'Ai, 57. 
Tricdiida ieslia, 20, 58. 
Triccinda viveca, 57. 
Tril6chana dAsAj 45, 57. 
Tripdd anushiuhh, 152. 

Tripdd gdyatri, 152. 

Tripdd usih'h.ili, 152. 

Tripdd virdj (^gdyatrt)^ 152. 
Trishiubh, 152, 153, 160. 
TrIVICRAMA BHA-ffA, 105, 135. 
Trivid, 305. 

Tula, 473. 

TuLAsfDiSA, 94, 102. 

Tunaca, 161. 

Tungd, 159, 

Tungahhadrd, 284. 

TurusTicas, 198. 

U. 

Ubhayavipuldf 154. 

Uccach’hd, 156, 

Uct^hd, 158. 

UDAyADHAVALA, 293. 
UdatAditya, 299, 309. 
Udayana, 16. 

Uddharshini, 161. 

XJdgaid, 131, 165. 

Udgdt’hd, 154. 

Xldgiti, 73, 154. 

XTdichya vrttti, 78, 155. 
Udtyaj 69. 

XIggdM, 154. 

Ugra, 181. 

Ujjinta, 212. 

XJjjwali, 160. 

Ulcd, 48. 

Vlldla, 90, 156. 

Ulugh Beg, 329, &c. 
UmApati, 45, 


U'iiddi, 59. 

Unddi vriiti, 47. 

XJpachiint, 86- 155, 160, 164. 
XIpagiti, 73, 154. 

Upajdti, 99, 102, &c., 124, 160, 
164. 

Xlpamdlini, 161. 

Uparishfdd jydtishmaU, 153. 
Xlpatisliddd urihati, 152. 

Vpast’hitd, 159, 160. 

Upast^hita prachupita, 165, 
XIpavedas, 20. 

XIpendravajray 99, 130, 160, 164. 
Xlrdvrihati^ 152. 

UsUih, 152, 159. 

Xltcd, 158. 

XTicach^hd, 92, 156. 

Xltcala^ 28. 

XJtcala Brdhmanas, 179. 

XJtcalicd prdya, 133. 

XltcTiti, 164. 

Xltpdlini, 20, 53, 161, 

XTtsara, 162, 

XlUarpvki age, 207. 

XJ tiara, bhddrapada, 343, 

XIttara p'hdlgunif 336. 
XlttardsTiddha^ 363. 

V. 

VAchespati, 19, 59. 

Vactra, 118, 142, 157. 

Vdcya pradipa, 42. 

Taiodrica, 194. 

Vaidarhhi dialect, 67. 

Vaidiha, 183. 

Taidicas, 188. 

Vaidya, 180. 

Vaijayanti, 20. 
f^aiidshica scliool, 219, 

Vuishamya caumudt, 57* 
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V aish'kavas i 197. 

Vaiiwadevi, 160. 

Vaiiyas, 178. Vaiiya class among 
the JainaSy 195. 

VaitdlUja, 78, &c. 155, 164. 
Vaiyicara'Ka hh'usha'i/iay 42. 

V aiydcara'Aa hhushana ^csVa, 42. 
Vaiyicarana siddMnta manjusMy 
42. 

Vdjimhana, 163, 

Valgay 309. 

Vallariy 154. 

ViLivifci, 10 1. 

VAmana, 20, 38. 

Vdmana edited , 249. 

VAmana jayAditya, 40. 
VAMANfiNDRA SWAllf, 13. 

VAna, 131. 

VANADfvA BHAffA, 57. 

Vanamdld, 162. 

’Tanamdlddharay 162, 

Vdna vdsicdj 86, 155. 

P'd'di hhushana, 64. 

Vd’iint, 162. 

Vanitdy 159. 

Vaniapatra^ 162. 

Vaniapatrapatita, 162. j 

Vaniast'hdy 103, 105, 106, 160. 
Vaniast'havila, 160. 

VANsfvADANA, 46. 

VarAhamihiba, 64, 173, 353, 

&c., 359, &c., 373, 385, 389^ 
424, 429, 457, 461, 475, 477, 
&c. 

Vdrdhi (^gdyatrt'jy 152. 
ydrdhi sanhitdy 355, 387, 409, 
424. 

Fardjivi, 181. 

Varabuchi, 20, 44, 45, 48, 53. 
Farasundart, 16L 


Faratanu, 160. 

Farayuvatzy 162. 

FardJiamdnd, 165. 

Fardhamdnd (gdyatrz)j 152. 
VardhamAna, 213, &c. 
VardhamAna mi^ba, 45. 

Fardndra, 179, 188. 

FarJiaspatya family, 305. 
Farhaspatya school, 219. 

Farm an, see Verman. 

Farnay 431. 

Varnade sandy 59, 

Varna vrittay 96. 

FdrticaSy 49. 

Fdrticds on PAnini’s sutras, 6, 
10, 37, 40, 42. 

VaRUNA BHA-ffA, 461. 

Fdsawd, 157, 324, 452. 

Fdsand Ihdshyay 220, 224, 359, 
376, 380, 404, 423. 

Fdsand vdrtied, 376, 396, 453. 
Fasantay 159. 

Fasanta tilaca, 117, 130, 146, 149, 
161. 

Fdsanti, 161. 

Fdsavaddttdf 98, 134. 

Vasish^’ea, 323. 

FasisTiVha siddlianta, 379, 382, 
386, &c., 476, 480. 

FdsuddvaSy 215. 

Fasumatiy 159, 

Vdtdrmty 104, 160. 

Vatsa, 188. 

Fdyuy in astronomy, 469. 
V6dagarva, 188. 

FdddntUf 193, 197. 

Fddasy their antiquity, 197, 199, 
204. Obsolete dialect of the 
FddaSy 3. Metres peculiar to 
the Fedas, 152, 153, The Fedas 
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rejected by the Bauddhas and 
Jainas, 192. 

Vedhavalaya, 325. 

Vdgamti, 164. 

Vermarii 190, 303, 

Veiyit 154. 

Ve tdla panchaviniati^ 8 7. 

Vibud^d pTiyclf 163. 

VicramAditya, 20, 475. 

Vicriti, 163.- 
Vicshepa, 466. 

Viderhhaf 67 . 

Vidyddhara, 160. 

VidydnagaTf 255, 258. 

VidyAvin6da, 116. 

VidyuUec’hdf 159. 

Vidyunmdld, 109, 169, 162. 

Vidyut, 161. 

Vigdhdf 154. 

Vigdt’Mj 154. 

Vigiti^ 154. 

VigrahapIla d^va, 280, &c. 

Vija, 467. 

Vija ga'Aita, 419. 

Vajaprabodha, 453. 

VlJAYA CHANDRA, 286, &C. 
Vijayapura, 249. 

VijdMj 159, 

ViMALA SARASWATI, 48. 

VinAyaca, 174. 

Vindhya vdsintj 249. 
VipaTitddliydnaci, 124, 164. 
Viparita pai’hydf 158. 

Vipina tilaca, 161, 

Fipra, 151. 

ripuld, 73, 119, 154, 158. 

Virdjy 153. 

VUdchdi 338. 

VOL. II. 2 


V lie shied y 160. 

Vishcumhha, 363. 

VisHNtr, 248, 256. His nine foes, 
218. 

Vishnu chandra, 379, 380, 
386, 388, 407, 476, 480. 

Vishdiu dharmd tiara purddia, 324* 
389, 391, 396, 408, 457. 

VisHJ^u mI^ra, 47. 

Vishi5:u PA^iHTA, 451. 

Fishnu purd'da^ 357,362. 

Vishnu Barman, 166. 

Viiloca, 86, 155. 

Vismita, 163, 

Fistdra pancti^ 153. 

Fiiwa cdshn^ 19. 

ViSwanAt’ha, 57. Another 
writer of that name, 452, 8£C. 
Fiiwa praedia, 58. 

ViSwarat’ha, 65. 

VlSwAR^PA, 454. 

Fitdna. 119, 15 9. 

Vl-ff'HALA AohARYA, 41. 
Fivddjdrdiava setu^ 177. 

Fivaradias on PAiJini, 7. 

V6padAva, 15, 38, 44, &c. 56. 
VdpAufTA see BdpALiTA. 

Fraja hlidshd, 33. 

Vriddha garga, 355, 356. 

Frzddha vdsishVlia^ 392. 

Frihad amara cdsha^ 20. 

FrlTiad drad.yacay 193. 
j Frihad dharma purddia^ 177, &c. 
Fnhad hdrdvaltj 57- 
Frihad vtvdha paiala^ 478. 

Frihad ydtrd^ 478. 

Frihati 152, 159. 

Frihat jdtaca, 364, 477, 478. 

M 
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Vnhat niglicLTiii^ 20. 

Vrihat sanJiitdf 473, 475, 478, 
Vnliat surya siddhdnta^ 484, 
Vnnddvctna champUf 136. 

Vrtnti^ 160. 

Vnsha, 332. 
ynshabha, 208, 365, 

Vritta, 163. 

Vnttdy 160. 

Vrdita caumudi^ 64. 

Vntta der^adiay 64, 65, 

Vritta gandhif 133. 

Vntta muctdmUi 64, 65, 73. 

Vntta. Tetndcaraj 64, 88, 100, 

118, 132. 

Vritti sanc^aha^ 38, '40. ' 

Vnttdcti rUtha, '^4, 65. 
Vydcdr(iMp^dt^ 46.\ 

Vydc' hydiryti^g^f 55. 

Vydd hyd pradipa, 55. 

VyddTiyd sdra, 45. 

Vydchyd sudhdf 55, 

VyAdI, 20, 53. 

VyAghrabh^-tI, 49, 

VyAghrapAda, 49. 

Vydla, 130, 1G4. 

VyAba, 101. 

w. 

Wujuhf 370. 

Y. 

YAdava, 49. 

Yajnya nArAyai^’A, 49. 

Yajur veda, 35, 260. 


Tamaca, 158. 

Yan lug anta sirdmani, 43. 
Ya^ahpAla, 278. 

YAsca, 43, 64. 

YasOvarma, 299, 307, 309, 312,| 
314. 

Yatis, 195. 

Yavamadhyd, 153. 

Yaimmatij 165 . 

Ydvanas, 184,365, &c., 373, 410. 
YavanAchArya, 365, 367, 3731 

411. 

Ydvat tdvat, 431. 

Ya^vipuld, 15S. 

Yauvanamatid^ 162. 

Yddha, 159. 

Ydga, 362, &C. 

Yoga school, 219. 

Ydga sdstra, 63. 

Ydgatdrd, 323, 362. 

Ydga vasisliVha, 102. 

Yd j ana, 222. 

YuDHlSHf’niRA, 198. 

Yuga, 410, 414, 473, 474. 

Yuga of the solstice, 465. 

Yugma, 71. 

Yuvardja^ 286. 

Z 

Zdhih, 341. 

Zdtu'lhalh^ 345. 

Zirad, 333. 

j^odiac, its division, 321, 449. 
Zuhanah, zuhdniyah, 338. 

Zuhrah. 336. 


THE END 



